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THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


Tur International Copyright so eagerly 
clamored for is all a humbug. We 
desire to speak both prudently ‘and po- 
litely,—with a due fear of the Lord 
and Mr. Dickens before our eyes,— 
with a just deference for all that emi- 
nent respectability of both English 
and American literature which has 
taken sides against our present posi- 
tion,—with a proper regard for that 
worthy bibliopolic fraternity, who are 
now taking so warm an interest in the 
success of a measure of which they 
were erst the vehement opponents,— 
with an affectionate sympathy for our 
own trusty and well-beloved publishers 
in particular, whom we expect to see 
clothe themselves in sackcloth and 
ashes when their astonished eyes shall 
rest upon the present page of our edi- 
torial wilfulness and obstinacy,—with 
a full sense of the beauty of the jewel 
of consistency, and therefore with an 
unfeigned repentance that we were 
ourselves once seduced even into sign- 
ing an International Copyright petition 
to Congress, before we had matured 
that riper opinion on the subject from 
which is now indited this solemn act 
of recantation and disavowal,—we de- 
sire, we repeat, to speak with sober 
and serious regard to all these and 
sundry other considerations which 
would suggest at least a prudent 
silence on this question; and yet, in 
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full view of them all, if we may em- 
body the cause and movement of this 
new literary crusade in the person of 
its leading champion and representa- 
tive, we are constrained to say to him, 
as was once said to his own immortal 
Pickwick, that though in so many 
other points of view a most glorious 
fellow, yet in this particular aspect, 
pro tanto and guoad hoc, * Sir, you are 
a Humbug !” 

Before we are set down as pirates, 
plunderers and pickpockets for the 
crime of this opinion, we beg leave to 
suggest one single remark in mitiga- 
tion of damages—n amely, that we 
have no part nor lot, no form nor man- 
ner of concern, in the c heap-republica- 
tion business, excepting in a personal 
interest adverse to it. Though this 
most invaluable of Magazine-Reviews 
ministers to the delight and edification 
of a much larger circle of readers than 
ever before possessed by any work of 
the same kind in this country—a circle 
steadily widening and improving—yet 
there is no doubt that its prosper- 
ity is very seriously injured by the 
vast circulation of the cheap reprints of 
the foreign periodicals, rich with the 
cream of the English literature of the 
day, and filling many of the channels 
of demand which would otherwise 
invite satisfaction from the “ domestic 
manufacture.” If any person or per- 
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among the 
American literary laborers would be 
benefited by this species of tariff tax 
now clamored for upon intellectual as 
well as mechanical importation, it 
would certainly seem to be our unfor- 
tunate but disinterested selves. We 
trust, therefore, that some of the long 
forgotten decencies of literary contro- 
versy may be maintained toward us by 
those who will probably lift up their 
indignant hands in holy horror at our 
present backsliding ; and that however 
damnably heretical in the notion we 
have ventured to assert in the opening 
words hereinabove writ, in phras 
more emphatic perhaps than elegant, 


sons 





honesty of motive may obtain forbear- 
ance and forgiveness for hallucination 
of ju y nent. 

Let us look a litule into this matter 
ind ¥ ith our own eves, a ud not with 


those of Mr. Carlyle, or Mr. Dic] 

or Mr. Talf urd, or any of t the poy alae 
ish authors with whom, when 
rn their eyes across t ic 


and behold their own vernacular 


dif- 








through these rapidly 

illions over a new world, 

the pri ve in question 

enough ither to the 

itisa right. Let us not 

in assuming, because a 

dresses itself to Congress 

ray of some the most 

illustrious names of living Englis] 


i 
erature and science, as long and 


ere us as the tail of a comet, that 
+} a ¢ ¢ £.)] ac . 7 
hnerefore 1t mt follow as a bounden 


_ and nece 
laim inga pla 


( of the polite 


ssity, for 

‘e within the sacred pale 
} . oon ‘ ad ’ 
humanities, to aq the 
same doctrine, and unite with them in 
iding from our government that 
r these glorious foreigners 
tractive to 


' 
I 
i 


de ‘mat 
istice” fi 


WW ‘ich is the more at our 
magination because clothed in the 
rarb of a gratuitous generosity. And 


unfortunately or fortu- 


nately, dabblers in printer’s-ink, let us 
not be too easily misled by the spe- 


ective school 
h interest by 


of the prot 


Cli us argument ’ 
addresses « ur sel fis 
urging that the foreis gnc yy he iS 
d nee tive to the nat production 
an the growth of a natio nal litera- 
ture, ‘bs ‘cause free from the restriction 
of copyright ; the addition of which, 
by raising the price of the English book 
and restricting the freedom of its re- 


publication, would operateas a tax for 


which 
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varied classes of 


all desirous of 
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American one. Let 
for our- 
the true 


the benefit of the 
us look a little into the matter 
and endeavor to get at 
right and reason of it. 


selves, 


Before going further into “ the 
aa a the land’—before dealing 
wl » higher elements of the ques- 
tion, In its moral aspects—Wwe may as 


f this meaner argument 


well dispe se ol 
which seems to 


of selfish expediency 


be the lea ing idea of those who 
preach International Copyright from 
the text of rights and: interests ol 
American authors. 

[ go toa publi her, says one of the 





latter class, but what chance ha 





a favorable reception to my \ 
Ww he n he can have, to engross | capl- 
tal and his business, as many of th 
bent pe luctions of the rich and active 
mind of England he ¢ ses 1 
print, without either with your leave 
or by your leave to tI \ r, for the 
mere cost of a single ec py in any 
bo kst re in Pater ter R ° T his 
will be the answer which he will leave 
me tod st wilh e best st ich | 
may, W coo!) my heels at his 
l he S| » door, until my starvation 
forces from me an unconditional sub- 
mission to his « n, and he gets 
my book, even if he is willing to print 
it at all, on the same terms for which 
he has the Englis| e at hi me- 
mand—i. e., for nothing, or next tot. 
Yow, this reasoning isaltogethera mis- 
take. If our publishers, engaged in any 
extent or activity of business, evershow 


very reluctant to accept 
the offer manuscript Ame rican 
authors, the latter may depend upon it 
that some very different reason lies at 


} 
themselves 


the bottom of the fact which seems to 
them so unaccountable, whatever may 
be the polite plausibilities with which 
the civil bibliop = will perhaps gild 
the unpleasant pill of his negative. 
The truth is, that in ordinary times, 


n of busi- 
instead of 


ness to get 


when any kind of expansi 
ness can be ventured upon, 
reluctance they are all eag: 
good American manuscripts to pub- 
lish, because it is in them alone that 
they can find exemption from the 
interference of — editions. The 
English book ean be had on the same 
terms by a se zen enterprising competi- 
tors; and if it is at all popular, they 
may wake up any fine morning and 
find their edition altogether cut out of 
the market by the cheap form issued by 
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some poor printer in a neighboring 
back-alley, who, with his journeymen 
and apprentices perhaps idle on his 
hands, is content to work for their and 
his own simple ordinary wages. From 
all this the publisher of the original 
American work is secure, under the 
shield of its copyright. He may get it 
out at his convenience ; is not bound to 
force off his thousaad or two of copies 
with that hazardous haste which 
must anticipate competition; and may 
safely fix a price somewhat above the 
mere reimbursement of his mechanical 
expenses, relying upon time and merit 
to work gradually off his not unprofit- 
ably loaded shelves. All this is true 
whether he publish the book for the 
account of the author, or on the ordi- 
nary and fair terms of a division of 
yrofits. His inducements in favor of 
this kind of business are still greater 
when he can himself become the pro- 
prietor of the copyright. There 1s 
nothing that more glads the cockles of 
a publisher’s heart—(publishers have 
hearts, as well as negroes souls)— 
than to behold in his account of stock a 
fair array of copyrights; that is tosay, 
bien entendu, copyrights of saleable 
books,—and readable and saleable in 
the nomenclature of the craft are con- 
vertible terms. [four publishers could 
only secure English copyrights, they 
would very soon be found to invest 
nearly all their capital in them, and 
many an American writer who may 
now complain of the time afforded him 
to cool his heels at their doors, might 
then wait till they were frost-bitten, 
and forall his knocking it would nos 
be opened unto him. So far from the 
present state of things operating to 
encourage foreien competition in our 
home literary market, to the injury of 
the interest of the American writer, 
the reverse is its effect. Far fewer 
English books are republished than 
would otherwise be the case; the 
market is left far more open to invite 
and absorb the supply furnished by 
native labor and talent; and publishers 
and authors are placed in a relation 
far more favorable to the latter, than 
if the former enjoyed that range over 
the broad and rich field of English 
copyrights for the investment of their 
capital, which would be afforded them 
by the proposed measure ;—under 
which, moreover, English authors 
would soon come to write more and 


more for our market, which ina few 
years, with the rapid progress of our 
population and the general diffusion of 
education, must greatly exceed their 
own in extent and importance. 

So much, then, for that argument 
which addresses the selfish interests of 
our American literary classes, in the 
manner we have now, we trust, once 
for all refuted. No; if we want a 
tariff of talent as well as of cotton-bag- 
ging—if, in books as well as in broad- 
cloths, the principle of the protective 
policy is to be extended to this appli- 
cation too, for the purpose of forcing 
us to pay more for a superior foreign 
article, to encourage the production of 
an inferior domestic one—if the reason 
of our preference of Dickens or Bulwer 
over Ingraham and any other name 
you please, is simply that difference of 
price which grows out of the difference 
between the two in our market in this 
point of copyright—if this be so, it would 
be far better, sofar as regards thisaspect 
of the question, to reach the object in 
view in the more usual mode of protec- 
tive tariff legislation. The proper 
enactment to that effect should have its 
place as a section in the Tariff Bill; 
and by imposing a certain suitably 
regulated percentage on theselling price 
of the foreign republication—which 
might be collected from the publisher, 
on the issue of every edition, either in 
cash duties or credit bonds—the desired 
tax on republication would contribute 
to the support of our own government 
instead of going beyond seas; the 
copyright disadvantage of the domestic 
article in the market would be com- 
pensated ; while all the injurious, the 
fatal effect upon the interests of Amer 
ican writers and American literature, 
above explained as the necessary con- 
sequence of the proposed Interna- 
tional Copyright law, would be 
avoided. 

Of course the reader has borne in 
mind that we are speaking only to the 
question of expediency under consider- 
ation, reserving for the present that of 
the moral right of the foreign author; 
to the sacred recognition and protection 
of which, however, if it shall indeed 
prove to be antagonistic to this or any 
other apparent interest of our own, we 
are not only content but anxious that 
the latter should be made to yield. 
Viewed in the aspect here regarded, it 
seems indisputable, that instead of the 
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International Copyright being called 
for by the interests of American litera- 
ture and American literary men, the 
reverse is most emphatically the truth ; 
and that if any such compensating tax 
on republication is necessary to equal- 
ize the copyright disadvantage com- 
plained of, in its effect on price, it had 


better be put in the shape of a tariff 


or excise duty above suggested. 

But to go a step further in this same 
argument of expediency. Will the 
addition of the author’s remuneration, 
to the mechanical cost alone incurred 
in republication, so affect the price as 


materially to impair the fair chance of 


competition on the part of the Ameri- 
can book, assuming 
merit? Granting ‘that it might, under 
the old system of the book trade, that 
of small editions and high prices— 
(though even then it is not certain but 
that this difference uuld have 
compensations)—yet there is clear] 
no force in this consideration under the 
new system which we see rapidly 
springing up, and destined soon to 
the old by a revolution which 
satisfaction. The 
publishers are just 
their eyes to the 


its 


subvert 
we hail with high 
fact is, that our 
beginning to open 

truth that their real interest is not to 
raise their pric es to the marimum that 
tolerably stand, but to bring 


a book will 


them down to the minimum whi h 
will yield a very small surplus on 
each volume above the a al 


cost of a decent typography. In all 
these matters of general publi ic conve- 
nience or entertainme nt—suc h as pub- 
e xh it bit DS postag re, 
newspapers, &c., &c., inclu ling nin ly- 
ks in a h undre d prit ited— a 
general rule every reduction of sulee, 
down to a certain limit, is accom- 
panied by an enlargement of the num- 
ber of persons within whose ability 
the thing in question is brought, in a 
ratio much greater than that of the 
reduction. An arithmetical progres- 
sion of the one will be eae 
the 


pe rsons 


j 
lic conveyances, 


nine b 


by a geometrical gression of 
other. If a certain number of 
can afford to give a dollar for any such 
purpose—the boc for instance—far 
more than twice as many can afford to 
half-dollar; probably at least 
perhaps six or eight times 
If the price be still further 


pre 
i 


give a 
four times, 
as many. 


reduced to a quarter-dollar, the circle 
of ability will continue to widen with 
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a fair equality of 
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still larger and larger sweep, and the 
multiplication of the number of profits 
will be found to proceed faster than the 
division of their individual amount. 
To the operation of this law there are 
of course limits, which the combined 


caution and enterprise of an unre- 
stricted freedom of trade will not 
generally be slow to find out with 


tolerable correctness. Within the last 
few years the system of cheap publica- 
tion has made large and rapid steps 
both in this country and England. It 
has been but little = plied among us 
to works of dome: production, be- 
cause in the soctarity of copyright 


raonopoly—(we do not mean to use 
the word in any odious sense)—the 
publishers have not felt that stimulus 
of competition which has constantly 


et co : 
in tne dire C- 


urged further and further 
stablish- 


tron of cheapne ss those rival ¢ 


ments which have embarked in the 
business of repu lishing the free popu- 
lar English works of the day. But it 
will undoubtedly extend itself to them 
likewise. in fact it has already 


bezun to d witness the cheap fi rm 


in which Cooper’s novels have recently 


been issued, twenty-five cents a vo- 
lume. Under the operation of this 
ystem, we hall no longer have the 


public for whom good books are 


furnished, by the combined labor of 
author and publishe r, limited to a little 
aristocracy of readers of one or two 
thousand - enjoying the privilege of 
possession, with another set of “the 
inferior sort” waiting humbly for their 
more distant chance of possil lf perus il 
by loan from friends or hire from libra- 
ries. Editions will be numbered by 
thousands, where they before counted 
by tens or hundreds. The difference 


of price on the single copy to cover 
the cost of copyright, above the cost of 
the free foreign republication, will thus 

amount as 


be reduced to so small an 


not to be materially sensible to the 
individual eee: while, on the 
other hand, Am author, truly 
entitled to po pularity by merit, pos- 
sesses advavtages of national sympa- 


thy and patriotic pride on the part of 
the people, n part those 
of adaptation of subject, and compre- 
hension of the character and taste of 


and on his ow 


his countrymen, which will more than 
compensate this difference of price, 
were iteven much larger than it is 


likely to be. 
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Let it not be said that this new 
system of cheap publication which is 
now every day rising higher and higher 
into established strength and success, 
must continue confined to the light 
sroductions of fiction and fancy which 
ete thus far chiefly engaged it. Itis 
not only susceptible of application to 
works of a higher tone and more per- 
manent value, but is already beginning 
to be applied to them; witness the 
success of Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, 
for instance, issued by the publishers 
of the “New World,”*to whom we 
consider the public gratitude in no 
small degree due for having been 
among the first and most enterprising 
to start and stimulate this revolution 
in the book trade; and we have the 
authority of one of the greatest pub- 
lishing firms in the country (who have 
themselves had the sagacity to see the 
tendency of the times, and to follow in 
the direction of this new popular 
movement in their own business), for 
the belief that we shall before long in 
this country witness the application of 
this new idea of the very cheap publi- 
cation of very large editions, carried 
to greater lengths in works of useful 
popular science and information, than 
it has yet been in those of a character 
comparatively trashy and ephemeral. 
The book-trade at the present period 
isina state of great confusion; it is 
passing through a transition stage—a 
kind of democratic revolution, as yet 
scarce more than begun. We warn 
the old members of the regular trade 
that they cannot hold out against the 
competition of the new system. It is 
vain to imagine that they can arrest it 
by petitions to Congress for an Inter- 
national Copyright law, in the hope of 
getting the possession and control of 
those books which are now thus pub- 
lished at such rates as to make it 
impossible for them to sella large pait 
of their own stock on hand, except at 
rates of reduction in price from the con- 
templation of which they shrink shud- 
dering. They must come into it them- 
selves, to organize, complete and im- 
proveit. True, the present semi-news- 
paper form of most of the cheap publica- 
tions, with their small type, inferior 
paper, and careless typography, can 
never satisfy the demands of the 
public taste. It is not to be tolerated 
that these should be the only kind of 
books that we are henceforth to read. 


But these are as yet merely the first 
rude experiments of the new system. 
Cheapness thus far has been the only 
point looked to in it; and, for the kind 
of works to which it has yet been 
applied, which no one reads a second 
time, this form has been quite suffi- 
cient. They will soon improve in 
neatness, and be issued in shapes better 
adapting them for preservation. The 
important improvements which every 
year is bringing forth in all the depart- 
ments of the mechanics of book-making 
will soon permit the issue of large 
editions of books of very respectable 
appearance at prices little, if at all, 
beyond those for which we are now 
astonished to get even these very 
unsightly and unsatisfactory produc- 
tions of the press which are hawked 
about the street-corners at a shilling 
ortwoacopy. And while wealth will 
still be able to gratify its taste for 
elegance and luxury, in richer editions 
of a comparatively small number of 
works immortal in their nature and 
worthy of all such decoration, the great 
mass of books will be published in such 
forms as will admit of these low prices 
necessary to command a very wide 
popular circulation. 

The interest of the American author 
is not, then, favorable to the proposed 
measure, and the superficial arguments 
of expediency in his behalf which 
are urged, in codperation with that 
moral right asserted by the British 
petitioners to the enjoyment of this 
privilege, possesses no other force than 
one acting in the very opposite direc- 
tion. It remains to consider this 
alleged moral right, for our omission 
to recognize which Mr. Dickens, Mr. 
Carlyle, and others, have thundered 
against us, asa nation, those denun- 
clations which have awakened so 
many responsive reverberations on our 
own side of the ocean. It is needless 
for us to repeat that if it can be estab- 
lished, every consideration of our own 
interest—whether general, on the part 
of the public enjoying the unrestrict- 
ed and untaxed access to the best 
treasures of the literature of the lan- 
guage, or special, on the part of the 
large manufacturing, mechanical, and 
commercial interests involved in the 
business of republication—must be 
thrown to the winds, and justice be 
done—whatever the cost or sacrifice— 
to the strangeras well withoutas within 








our gates. This question may be 
made plain enough in a very few 
words, 

May I not light my candle at my 
neighbor’s lamp, without wrong to 
him or to my own conscience, if I can 
do so without intrusion upon him in 
the process, or inconvenience to him or 
his? If he kindle a fire within his 
own domain and for his own pur- 
poses, but in a situation where its heat 
may reach me within the limits of 
mine, may I not bask in the genial 
glow, without a moral obligation to 
pay for it? If he rear for himself 
a dwelling of noblest architecture, and 
surround it with all the loveliness of 
cultivated nature which wealth can 
command and art create, may not [| 
and mine gratify our taste by the 
enjoyment of it all from the precincts 
of our own humbler home, without 
being required to erect, on my side of 
the boundary, a wall which shall shut 
out the rays of the sun that bring 
the image of the beauty he has built, 
and the breezes of heaven that are 
charged with the perfume of the 
flowers he has planted—a wall never 
to be transgressed by me without the 
payment of a toll or a tax to him? 
Or, to generalize the idea, when one 
individual has created a good which is 
susceptible of multiplied reproduction, 
to the benefit of others or of the whole 
humaa race, without diminution of his 
special enjoyment of his own, or any 
manner of interference with him, ac- 
cording to all the rights and purposes 
under which and for which he originally 
created it, is the principle of Property 
so exclusive in its monopoly, as to forbid 
this unlimited diffusion of a blessing 
which God has chosen one man to be 
the minister of tothe race? Perish the 
base contracted selfishness of such a 
principle! 

To all these forms of putting the 
same question, there can be buta single 
answer, which is also the rightful 
answer to this English demand for 
American copyright. The English 
author—Mr. Dickens for instance, since 
he appears to stand at the head of this 
movement—has written his book for 
the large and liberal reading public of 
his own country, under the rights, for 
his compensation and protection, con- 
ferred upon him by its institutions aad 
laws; how is he injured by the repro- 
duction and diffusion of the same in 
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another country, three thousand miles 
acrossan ocean,a distinet political body ¢ 
He has certainly been richly enough 
paid at home, in pecuniary reward as 
well as in public honor, for what he 
has done, to leave him but slender 
ground on which to ask a return of 
mere volunteer generosity’on our part 
for the pleasure his admirable writings 
have afforded us. How is he injured 
if we do enjoy that pleasure, free as 
his home market is left from inter- 
ference by our republications—that 
market for which he writes; under the 
laws of which he derives all his legal 
rights and protection; and from which 
he receives a most munificent ec im pen- 
sation? The case is precis ely anslo- 
gous to those we have supp sed above. 
He can only claim a right to such 
return from us on the ground that one 
human being can never have a right 
to receive good or pleasure, directly or 
indirectly, from the labors of ano on, 

even though nothing is withdrawn 
from the latter in the process, without 
a payment—and a payment in money, 
setting out of view the reciprocal plea- 
sure of fame and of conscious bene- 
faction. God forbid that so cold and 
wretched a principle of natural morals 


should ever be either admitted or 
asserted! We once thought other- 
wise, but would now deny altogether 
the principle of a natural right of 


absolute, exclusive 


literary propert y> ‘ 
and perpetual. The inspiration which 
speaks through the organ of the poet 


or the — sopher, or which di 
of the inventor, is not 


the ingenuity 

his own, nor has he any such right 
individual property in that which it 
has at once commanded and taught him 
to give to the world, as to be free, for 
himself, his heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators or assigns for ever, to do with 
it what may seem meet to him or 


them—to destroy or suppress it, or 
forbid access to it to the whole or any 
portions of the race. If this complete 
right of property existed, such as is 
and must be contended for by the 
International-Copyrightists, so long as 
the right of hereditary transmission is 
held an inseparable incident to pro- 
perty, it would follow not only that 
the whole world must be subject to a 
perpetual tax or tribute to the author 
of any great intellectual product, asa 
Paradise Lost or a steam-engine, and 
to his descendants, or those of the 
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assignees or purchasers of his original 
right; but also that they might, if they 
chose, prohibit its further use to any 
country or to the world, at any time 
when any of the vagaries of human 
caprice might prompt such an act. 
No; no such right exists in the original 
foundations of natural morals. The 
unanimous good sense of all the nations 
which have legislated on the subject 
has not been mistaken in regarding 
this privilege of ownership in copyright 
or patentrightas an artificial and limit- 
ed, not a natural and absolute right of 
property. Accordingly, it has been 
granted—unlike other species of pro- 
perty—for limited terms of years, and 
generally confined to the subjects of 
the legislating sovereignty. No coun- 
try has dreamed of protecting the 
copyrights or patentrights of other 
countries. It is a right entirely the 
creature of legislation, local, special, 
and conventional, founded partly on the 
equity of remuneration to the author 
and his immediate family, under the 
authority of that government of which 
he is a subject, and partly on the con- 
sideration of that expediency which 
dictates that such privilege should be 
conferred on him and his—for a term 
not too long to conflict with the general 
interest of the community—as an in- 
ducement to him and to others, super- 
added to those other and higher moral 
influences which bid him speak for 
the same reason that the bird sings, 
the flower blooms, and the star shines. 
Both of these motives call for a long 
and liberal grant of the guasi property 
privilege in question, by every govern- 
ment which would desire thus to 
reward this most valuable class of its 
citizens, and to foster and stimulate 
their noble toils; but no member of 
one political body or system can have 
the right to demand it from the gov- 
ernment of another, unless by a trans- 
fer of residence he should bring himself 
within the pale of its protection, and 
the scope of its internal policy. It is 
very certain, that to grant the proposed 
privilege to the trans-Atlantic claim- 
ants in the present case, would be one 
of the extremest applications of the 
principle of this moral right of pro- 
perty, which, if it exist at all, must be 
both universal and perpetual; and it 
is equally certain, that it seems at 
least somewhat premature to urge 
such a demand—and not a litile im- 
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pertinent to accompany it with such 
gross abuse as the alternative to its 
concession—Wwhen neither of the two 
countries in question has yet recog- 
nized at all that very principle of 
literary property on which alone the 
petitioners for Internationat Copyright 
can attempt to plant a foundation for 
their claim. Has yet ?—no, nor is 
ever likely to do so; its recognition 
not being asked for from their own 
government by those who are so veher 
ment in demanding it from ours. 

But the demand being made, it is to 
be judged of simply as a question of 
expediency. It may be generous in 
some cases to allow to foreign authors 
some extent of copyright privilege in 
our country, though we deny that they 
have any shadow of title to claim it as 
a right either legal or moral. Possibly 
it may by some be regarded as expe+ 
dient for the encouragement and 
benefit of foreign authors by our gov- 
ernment, on similar principles to those 
on which is founded the legislation of 
their own in their behalf; though we 
doubt whether very many minds will 
be found likely to take this view of the 
ease. It certainly would not be very 
highly expedient for the benefit of 
American authors, who are now free 
from the competition of the former in 
the copyright market, if we may so 
term the offices of our publishing book- 
sellers. Individuals may, if they 
choose, volunteer to a great foreign 
author from whose labors they have 
derived pleasure and instruction, any 
tribute of their gratitude they choose 
—a far more sensible and acceptable 
mode of expressing their sentiments, by 
the way, than by public bal!s and din- 
ners. Wedonot doubt, that in the hour 
of Scott’s need a large sum might have 
been raised for him in this mode, 
which it would have been as honorable 
for the one party to receive as for the 
other to give. Or if the experiment 
were tried by any of our publishers, 
enjoying the public respect and confi- 
dence, of issuing the same edition of 
any new work by a popular English 
writer at two prices, the one a little 
more than the other, as a species of 
gratuitous author’s benefit—some im- 
print on the title-page distinguishing 
between the two—a very considerable 
number of the beneficiary edition 
would doubtless be purchased, even 
if not more than of the other; and al} 
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either recognizing a moral obligation 
or feeling an impulse of grateful 
liberality, “would have an opportunity 
of satisfying their conscience and 
indulging their heart. But as for 
right or reason to demand it from our 
government asa matter of compulsory 
legislation, none such exists, while on 
the other hand it would be seriously 
injurious to our own literature and 
literary classes. And as for the arro- 
gance of the tone and mode in which 
it is insisted upon, and the imperti- 
nence of the abuse which has been 
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lavished on us for hesitating to eon- 
cede the modest demand, we will only 
say that they an produce no other 
effect than to redoub! the improba- 
bility of its ever being granted. 

So much for what we have to say 
about International Copyright at this 
present. Reversing the usual prac- 
tice which prescribes the beginning of 
a book as the place for the dedication, 
we will make it the end of our Article, 
by dedicating it to the Committee of 
Congress before which the considera- 
tion of the question is now pending. 


A CHAPTER ON GARDENING.* 


BY A. 


Wuoever has sojourned in Germany 
long enough to associate much with 
Germans, must have remarked the sin- 
gular mildness, the pleasing simplicity 
of manners, the elegance of habits, and 
the general urbanity of de ‘portment, 
fi orming the characteristics of a peo- 
ple which, in order to hold a first 
rank among the great powers of the 
earth, need only to be united under a 
single and national government. That 
a people so long oppressed by a multi- 
tude of petty princes, domineered over 
by a numerous and heartless aristo- 
cracy, inhabiting, too, a country often 
desolated by the invasion of foreign 
armies, which for centuries have made 
it their battle-ground, should have pre- 
served, nevertheless, the primitive 
kindliness and amenity of their nature, 
is a moral phenomenon which, while 
visiting in that country both the pala- 
ces of the greatest and the humblest 
abodes of the peasantry, I have been 
tempted to attribute more to the love 
of music that obtains through all 
classes of German society, than 
to any other cause. There the fiercer 
passions kindled during a day of suf- 
fering and trial, instead of being ex- 
asperated by the angry repinings of 


* The American Garden Directory, 
of Plants, &e. By Robert Buist, 
Carey and Hart. Philadelphia: 1839, 


Nurseryman and Florist. 
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the family circle, when the working- 
man returns home, are on the contrary 
lulled to rest by the harmony of song. 

The madness of Saul yielded to the 
harp of David. Poly bius says, that 
music softened the ferocity o f the Ar- 
cadians, who inhabiteda region where 
the climate was impure and damp; 

while :he’people of Cynethe, who held 
that science in conte mpt, continued to 
be the most barbarous of — treeks. In 
Germany, music creates for the care- 
worn laborer another and better world, 
a middle region between this earth, 
where wealth and the enjoyments it 
procures are allotted to the few, while 
to the many are assigned privations, 

contumelies, irremediable poverty, and 
that future world where equality, that 
banished exile from earth, has fixed its 

only and last abode. It is to that ideal 
region, that the German peasant’s 
mind is gently wafted on the wings of 
melody, by the soft voices of his wife, 


daughte rs and sons, together with the 
strains of his own flute or hautboy. 
It is music, in fact, which, while 


Frenchmen, Russians, and Englishmen 
lord it over earth and seas, has given 
to Germans the undisputed sway of 
boundless imaginary space. 
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This humanizing of a whole people 
through its taste for one of the fine 
arts, has been equally wrought on 
another nation, claiming the same 
origin, through that which it has ever 
manifested for painting and the kin- 
dred harmonies of colors, such as 
are displayed in beauteous accord 
among flowers—a visible poetry that, 
which goes to the heart through the 
eye, as the poetry of sounds reaches it 
through the ear. At Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, Rotterdam, the Hague, and 
above all, at Harlaem, the floral city, 
crowds of individuals of all the classes 
of society are seen assembled at the 
flower markets, held twice a week in 
each of these great cities. The rich 
attends them to make exclusively his 
own, by purchase, the emeralds, the 
rubies, the sapphires of the vegetable 
kingdom, in addition to those which 
he already possessed, formed in the 
depths of the earth through the slow 
elaborations of ages; but, in spite of his 
covetous eagerness to obtain the mo- 
nopoly even of these, nature’s trea- 
sures, the indigent too has seen these 
dazzling gems of the spring; he has 
inhaled their perfume; and, while 
the variegated Camelia, the purple La- 
gestremia, the gaudy, inodorous Cactus, 
the more sweet-scented but still gor- 
geous Peony, and all the costly exotics 
are borne away to spread a greater 
lustre over the abode of opulence, the 
humble Violet, the Rose, ‘now thought 
to bea vulgar flower, though still blush- 
ing its loveliness and exhaling the most 
exquisite of fragrance), are taken to the 
home of the poor, to light the gloom 
of his lowly shed—to give sweetness 
to the little air he is yet allowed to 
breathe. I always attended these 
floral markets, and I do not remem- 
ber, crowded as they always are, ever 
to have heard a quarrel there. An 
elegance of manners, nay, of language, 
seemed inspired by the grace and 
beauty of these ephemeral gardens; 
every one present acted and spoke as 
if he feared either to injure by brutal 
acts, or to soil by the expression of in- 
delicate thoughts, these tender and 
fragile treasures of the spring. All 


clustered around them, like bees; and 
all, like bees, appeared to gather 
from them nothing but sweetness. 
There is a tradition at the Hague, that 
Johannes Secundus, the Dutch poet who 
sang of Kisses, (whose house, near the 
flower markets in that city, is still to 
be seen), always wrote with a nosegay 
on histable. After hearing of this, as 
I read his Basia over again, [ fancied in 
the poetry, besides the charm inherent 
to the subject, the aroma of the flowers 
he loved. Here, I may be allowed, 
without digressing much, to speak of 
the harvest of roses which always 
draws to the fields where they are culti- 
vated, near the Hague, numerous 
visitors. In the month of May, nothing 
can be imagined more beautiful than 
the aspect of those rose fields. The air, 
filled with the sweet emanations, makes 
youaware of your approach to them, be- 
fore you have come in sight of them, 
surrounded as they are by thick live 
hedges, intended to guard the young 
buds from the inclement winds. An air 
of festival spread all around proclaims 
that this is no vulgar field-work. Hun- 
dreds of young girls, dressed as if fora 
village holiday, commence the gather- 
ring with appropriate songs. The first 
time I witnessed this novel harvest 
scene, it seemed like a dream; I be- 
came doubtful whether I stood on Ba- 
tavian ground ; the ethereal sweetness 
inhaled in every breeze, the earth cov- 
ered,asit were, with a green carpet em- 
broidered with roses, the melodious 
voices of so many young and beautiful 
girls, would have indeed wafted the 
imagination to the milder regions of 
Greece or Italy, but that the azure eyes 
and golden hair of the pretty Rosiéres, 
proclaimed them of Norman race. 
Those roses gathered in Holland, 
strange as it may appear, are shipped 
to Constantinople, destined to return 
to Europe so concentrated by chemical 
art, that the perfume of ten thousand 
is often used by a lady to scent her 
embroidered handkerchief.* 

On my return home after a long 
residence in Holland, where I had wit- 
nessed the salutary effect produced on 
the manners of a whole nation by a 


* The roses are packed up in large hogsheads, in alternate layers of flowers and 
salt, and pressed with great force. It appears that the salt does not destroy the es- 
sential oil which contains the aroma of the rose, 
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taste for gardening, I was delighted to 
find in America a growing passion for 
botany, in its application to the culture 
of flowers and fruit-trees. This new- 
born taste ought to be fostered by the 
Press, since it procures both to our 
town and country populations an ele- 


gant and useful occupation in periods of 


comparative leisure. To females par- 
ticularly, so becomingly exe mpt among 
us from all laborious tasks, it offers an 
amusement both healthy ‘and instrue- 
tive; one that never palls on the 
mind which has formed a taste for a 
pursuit so fraught with delight. It ts 
an enjoyment within the reach of every 
in our country, since whoever can 
dispose of a quarter of an acre, may 


one 


enjoy the luxury of a flower garden; 
of one, too, ee, which scarcely a 


to be excluded ; for 
such have been the recent improvements 
in floriculture, that the only advantage 
of ihe tien over the poor, in this respect 
at least, is that of possessing rare plants 
one year perhaps before the industry of 
the florist- gardene r has brought them 
within the reach of the humblest cot- 
tager. Flowers, it may truly be said, 
wherever they are cul arated, spread an 
air of elegant comfort and innocent 
mirthfulness; they grace 
a rural beauty in the village dance, as 
they adorn at her rp us ball the 
head of a city belle; they enliven age, 
to which their emanations bring back 
in pleasing associations the perfumed 
remembrances of by-gone days.* The 
Vine, the Honeysuckle, (that sweet in- 
viter of the humming-bird), the 
Jasmine, and all the creepers, (inno- 
cuous parasites, these, living almost on 


flower need now 


air and water), now spread curtains of 


verdure, embroidered with gold and 
purple, over w alls and palings formerly 
dark and squalid. 

Industry, which ever watehes the 
birth of novel propensities and purstits, 
has been prompt in administering to 
this new-born taste. Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, New 

sady 


Orleauns—all our large cities, alr 


The influence of perfume on the mind, in reviving by 
which have remained long dormant in the memory, is 


sage of the “* Memoirs of the Sultan Baber, 
was brought to him from Cabul, 
breathed its sweet odor,” 


my eyes.” 
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says the warrior, 
remembrances of my native land, of my friends there, 
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contain splendid flower and fruit-gar- 
dens, green-houses and hot-houses, cul- 


tivated, not as were the few unsightly 
gardens of earlier days, by mere la- 


borers who stupidly witnessed the 
varied processes of germination, flow- 
ering and fructification, untaught by 
science the beauteous system in obe- 
dience to whose eternal laws these 
phenomena are governed, but by real 
botanists, men who have devoted years 
to the acquirement of all that Linnteus 
and Jussieu have taught and written 
on plants. 

In an when knowledge walks 
the streets, not, as in the days of Mo- 
liere, with a w ig, and clothed in un- 


age 





couth sable 1 robes, but dressed in the 
fashion of the time, and en in the 
humblest garb of common life—when 
astronomy herself, the most austere of 
the muses, descending from the heights 
of her observatories of London, Paris, 


or Leyden, enters unceremoniously the 
popular lecture-room, to reveal, 
through a Larduer, her eloquent inter- 
peter, the laws which govern the eter- 
ual gyrations of countless worlds, in lan- 
guage so precise, so simple, so limpid, 
that they become intelligible even to the 
unlearned,—at such an epoch, we 
it would not have been endured that 
; i botany with her garlands of Am- 
aranths, Tulips, and Hyacinths, should 
continue to wear the antiquated gar- 
ments jn which that fair daughter of 


.) 
iiere 


say, 


you 


Linneus was first saluted at Leyden 
by the enraptured crowd. 

In days of yore, poetry, by its en- 
chantments, had metamorphosed lovely 
maids and beauteous youths into trees 
and flowers. Science, during the last 


century, W ith Pp wer bo le SS we ird, has 


restored each tree, each plant, each 
flower, to its pristine form; endowing 


each, however, with lite and sensibility, 


thus linking them to the animal king- 
dom with thesilken bond of one univer- 
sal spirit and universal love. 

But since we have been led by our 
subject to speak of the ancients, (and 
what subject of beauty, grace, har- 


association embrafeces 


beautifully Ulustrated in a pas- 

the famed conqueror of Indostan. A melon 

(that fruit was yet unknown in India). ‘* When I 
“it brought back tomy mind all the 


and abundant tears fell from 
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mony, or poesy, doesnot lead us back 
to the master-spirits who have embo- 
died all these in their undying works ?) 
we must be allowed to express the re- 
gret we always feel as we peruse the 
lays of Anacreon—songs which afier 
the lapse of centuries seem sull to glow 
with the rose he loved, and still to 
exhale its fragrance—that the Bard 


of Teos had scarcely another flower of 


bright hue and sweet odor to entwine 
with the Rose among his silver locks ; 
to wreathe the cup in which he drank 
inspiration, pleasure, and immortality ; 
in that sear season of life which, to all 
but the favourite poet of Dione and 
the Graces, is one of decay and sor- 
row ; for such was the poverty of the 
gardens of Greece in his days, that 
whoever sought to weave a garland 
of varied blossoms, after gathering 
among these the Rose, the Narcissus, 
the Hyacinth, the L ily, and the Violet, 
was driven into the fields and woods 
to complete it out of wild-flowers. It 
is a singular fact, attested however by 
the historians and poets of antiquity, 
one, too, affirming the opinions which 
we have before expressed, of the ele- 
gance of manners which ever accom- 
panies a fondness for horticulture, that 
gardening, in every age and among 
every nation, hasalways been one of the 
most tardy of the conquests of a high 
civilisation. A fact so remarkable in 
the history of human attainments did 
not pass unnoticed by 
Bacon, when, as a relaxation from 
graver occupations, he wrote his Essay 
on Gardens. ** Whenages grow tocivil- 
ity and elegancy,” he says in that 
iuteresting composition, “men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden 
finely, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.” In illustration of this 
assertion of Bacon, (if, indeed, any 
assertion of that wonderful man re- 
quired other authority 

his name), we need only allow our 
memory to travel up the long stream 
of centuries. It matters not at what 
time Homer wrote, or only the 
imperishable poems that bear his 
name; it is enongh that we find in one 
of these that in his days there were 
already gardens in Greece or in Asia— 
(since we will not take on olirselves 
to decide whether the lovely isle over 
which the good Alcinoiis reigned 
belonged to Europe or to Asia)—in 
order, from that isolated fact, to come 


sang, 


the sagacity of 


beside that of 
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to the conclusion that, since Alcinoiis 


had gardened finely, others, before 
him, had built stately—in other words, 


“that the age had grown into civility.” 


Like all great artists, Homer paints 
best where he copies nature; even 


when describing the gods, the nymphs, 


and all the inferior deities of the pagan 
heaven, he still had, as living models 
set before him, the forms of mortal 
beauty which these popular divinities, 
the familiar visitors of rman, the inhabit- 
ants of forests, fields, rivers and foun- 


tains, were wont to assume, and under 
which they were always worshipped. 
It is this which makes his pictures 
ever true to nature, even when he 


paints things supernatural. Spurning 


the creation of vegetable monsters, 
his genius refused to imagine flowers 
he had never seen, se odor he 
had never inhale avor of fruits 


“dl the il 


| v - 
he had never tt aspec ts and 


bearings of trees he had not seen 
waving in the luxuriance of their 
foliage. It was already too bold a 
metaphor—he perhaps th ough 1t—to 
have feigned that, in the garden of the 


Hespe rides we re trees be: tiie r colden 


apples. In imitation of Homer, all 
epic poets ea sung of gardens. 


:s born in the country, 
amidst all the allure- 


Virgil, who w: 
always retained, 


ments of the court of Augustus, the 
fond remembrance of the fields 
wrested from him by one of the 
veteran soldiers of 1! triumvirs. 
Rome, its splendors, its enchantments, 
its long gloris uld never efface from 
his memory the beauteous lake on 
whose verdant margin he wandered, 
when, in early youth, the Muses filled 
his breast with their sacred inspira- 
tions. The — ields, where 
J7Eneas sees the shades of Grecian and 
Trojan heroes who had met au un- 
timely death, were bh the reflections 
both of Mantuan scenes, and of the 
magnificent gardens of Sallust and 
Lucullus; for Virgil, even when he 
invented, still kept nature in sight. 


like Virgil, 

with equal 
melody of numbers ; the other, borne on 
wings of bolder flight. The one with 
the wand of Armida, the ‘etl with 
that of Alcina, have made verdant 
groves, beds of sweet flowers, to spring 
up spontaneous, and crystal fountains 
to flow amidst a dreary wilderness. 
Milton, too, has told of that garden, a 


Two other ltalian poets, 
have sung of gardens; one, 








i, 
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paradise on earth, in which our first 
parents were placed by their Creator ; 
but, for the same reason that, in spite 
of his matchless genius, the English 
bard has failed to inspire with human 
passion the inhabitants of Eden,he fails 
equally in his attempt to spread over 
the fields and groves amidst which 
they wandered an aspect of real exist- 
ence. His flowers bloom without 
having first budded; his yellow or 
purple fruits have not emerged in 
slow and gradual growth out of the 
chalice of the balmy blossom ; his trees 
wave in a richness of foliage which 
has never germinated; all in that para- 
dise, like her for whom all flowers 
bloomed, all fruits, save that 


< __ Whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world,” 


matured into color and perfume, they 
all remind us of that fair daughter of 
Heaven, whose infant lips no milk had 
moistened—whose young smile no 
mother’s eyes had anxiously watched 
for and rapturously detected—whose 
sweet prattlings no parent’s ear had 
listened to with indescribable joy— 
whose fingers had never played with 
the silver locks of age—whose heart 
had never throbbed with fear lest 
another’s did*not beat in accord with 
her own. To conclude—there is in 
Milton’s gardens a cold and illusive 
beauty, which, like that of his Eve, we 
admire without sympathy, aud love 
vithout warmth. 

Without encumbering these pages 
with descriptions of the gardens of 
China, Persia, Greece, and of Rome, 
it suffices our purpose to remark, that 
the great cities in the vicinity of 
which these were planted lay in warm 
regions. These were rather ornate 
landscapes than gardens, such as we 
now understand the term. Intent to 
shelter themselves from the rays of a 
sultry sun, their voluptuous possessors 
planted in them the finest forest trees, 
together with fruit trees, and the few 
flowers and aromatic plants known to 
antiquity. Streams of the purest 
water gave freshness to the vegetation, 
and by continual moisture preserved 
its perpetual verdure. In the day, 
was heard the melody of birds, min- 
ling with the low murmuring of mean- 
Slee rivulet’; the night witnessed 
the dance of youths and virgins by the 
glare of torches. Sometimes, too, when 








autumn had mellowed into golden 
hue both the leaf ofthe vine and the 
teeming grape, the loud shrieks of the 
Bacchants echoed from grove to grove, 
from hill to grotto. Wald with music 
and wine, their faces smeared with 
the purple grape, and giving to the 
winds their dishevelled locks, they 
crowded round the wine-presses to fill 
with new wine the cup which each 
of them held in her hands, pouring 
profuse libations to Bacchus. Some 
of these ancient gardens, like the im- 
perial garden near Pekin, embraced 
rivers, mountains, fields, and forests, 
within their wide expanse. Such 
must have been the grove of Daphne, 
where “thick forests of laurel and 
cypress reached as far as a circum- 
ference of ten miles, where a thou- 
sand streams of the purest water, run- 
ning from every hill, preserved the 
verdure of the earth and the tempera- 
ture of the air.” Itwasbelieved that 
the very air breathed in this grove 
enervated the strongest mind. It was 
for this, no doubt, that Cassius, when 
the army he commanded encamped 
near Dap hne, punished severely, and 
sometimes dismissed the soldiers who 
were proved to have entered the con- 
secrated ground. 

The Greeks cultivated the Rose, the 
Narcissus, the Violet, and the Iris. We 
find in their poets, that flower markets 
were held regularly in Athens, at 
which roses were exposed for sale in 
beautiful straw baskets. They strewed 
the temples of the gods with the 
choicest blossoms. At their religious 
processions the youths and virgins 
wore garlands, and the priests bound 
their heads with chapleits of flowers 
sacred to their respective deities. The 
guests at the banquet table were 
always presented with garlands; nay, 
the cups, too, from which they drank, 
were wreathed with myrtle or roses. 
Sages and philosophers wore garlands 
in order to make science lovely, and to 
propitiate the Graces. The steel-clad 
warriors who at Salamis or Marathon 
had triumphed over the Persians, re- 
turned to Athens and Sparta, their 
temples bound with wreaths, in which 
the Violet and the Rose were woven 
together with the laurel. On occa- 
sions of public rejoicings, the walls of 
cities were always hung with boughs 
of evergreen plants. There were 
florists in all the great cities of 
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Greece, who made crowns of flowers 
(Coronarii)—some, composed of one 
sort of flower, others of many; and 
others, again, of leaves only, but 
always symbolical of religious ideas. 
The plants used for these were, at last, 
called by the generic name of Coro- 
naria. Some of these were cultivated 
in gardens, others grew wild in the 
fields, but all those thus designated 
were beautiful and aromatic. 

As regards fruits, the Fig was culti- 
vated in the earliest ages. The Grape, 
the Almond, the Pomegranate, grew 
in Canaan, in the days of Moses; and 
the Melon was one of the Egyptian 
delicacies the privation of which occa- 
sioned the bitterest repinings of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. The 
Greeks have recorded, both in history 
and song, that the shepherd Aristeus 
was the first who cultivated the Olive. 
The Fig came to Attica from Crete, 
and the Chestnut from Sardis; the 
Peach was brought from Persia; the 
Pomegranate from Africa; the Pear 
and Plum from Armenia; Cherries 
and Apricots from Parthia; and the 
first Citron tree planted in Greece came 
from Media. Lucullus brought to Rome, 
to adorn his triumph, the Cherry, the 
Peach, and the Apricot—a_ nobler 
trophy these than the wealth of Mi- 
thridates. Nor did he fail to appre- 
ciate at their true value these vegeta- 
ble spoils of Asia, as the rude Con- 
queror of Corinth did the inimitable 
perfection of the master-works of Gre- 
cian genius, wrested by his valor from 
their tasteful possessors. The en- 
lightened Consul planted them with 
his own hand, we are told, in the 
magnificent garden he cultivated on 
the promontory of Misenum. The 
warlike Epicurean had tried war, as he 


had tried all things, and of war, as of 


all things, had wearied, save nature, 
science, and the arts! To the tumult 
of the battle-field, to the clamor of the 
victorious legions, tothe loud plaudits 
of the assembled multitude delighted 
by his eloquence—nay, to a dominion 
of one third portion of the world, the 
voluptuous soldier preferred the deep 
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shade of his groves, in which the 
beauteous exotics he had reared, min- 
gied their foreign foliage with that of 
indigenous plants. Diocletian, too, in 
the height of his power, became sud- 
denly disgusted with the task of gov- 
erning mankind. He abdicated the 
Empire, and compelled the princes 
whom he had clothed with the impe- 
rial purple to descend from the throne, 
like himself; retaining no dominion, 
out of the civilized world over which 
he had reigned, save that of the gar- 
dens he had planted near Salone ;— 
these he cultivated with so much 
pleasure, that, when Maximin, his 
former colleague in the Empire, urged 
him to resume the sceptre, he rejected 
the temptation with a smile of pity, 
calmly observing, in his answer to the 
proposal of that restless old man, that, 
“if he could show to Maximin the 
cabbages which he cultivated with his 
own hands, he should no longer be 
urged to relinquish the enjoyment of 
happiness for the perils of power.” 
‘he real or fancied virtues of plants 
drew the attention of mankind in the 
earliest ages. To the Mandrake were 
attributed effects which induced Ra- 
chael to barter for that which her 
sister’s son, Reuben, had gathered in 
the fields, the preference her husband 
gave her over a less beauteous wife. 
Helen prepared for Telemachus, when 
the youth sought the hospitality of 
Menelaus, a beverage that worked the 
oblivion of all painful thoughts, and 
lulled the weary traveller into balmy 
sleep. In this plant, although the 
poet does not name it, we recognize 
the Poppy, whose soporific virtue was 
already known. The healing quality of 
the Dictamen, a plant still believed to be 
a specific for the epilepsy, is extolled 
both in the Odyssey and in the Iliad. 
If the Lotus, which made him who 
ate its fruit forget his native land, and 
all the endearing associations of early 
loves, did ever exist, it has disappeared 
from the earth, like some ani- 
mals described by ancient naturalists, 
which for centuries have not been 
seen.* At their banquets the Greeks 


* The Druids used a golden sickle to cut the sacred Misletoe, on the sixth day of 


the moon. 


The Vervain was held in such veneration by the Romans, that they 


gathered it, after libations of wine and honey, at the rising of the Dog Star, and 


always with the left hand. 


The plants thus collected were used to sweep the temple 


of Jupiter, to sprinkle lustral water, to appease discord; hence it was borne by heralds, 


a class of whom was called Verbenarii. 
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and the Romans strewed the floor 
with Vervain, as its perfume, they 


believed, preserved the brain from the 
effects of wine, induced purity of 
thoughts, and inspired the mind with 
innocent mirth. Nor were trees and 
flowers forgotten in the rites of ancient 
worship. The shrines of the gods of 
idolatrous nations were adorned with 
wreaths of foliage; and even the Jews, 
in the simpler ceremonies of their 
worship of an unseen God, offered 
flowers and fruits on the altar, as well 
as living victims. 

Always disposed to transfer to the 
Divinity their own sympathies or aver- 
sions, men have imagined that, as is 
the case with themselves, each of the 
gods bore a peculiar affection to a 
plant or a flower, which, either in its 
eolor, its virtue, or the nature of its 
perfume, they fancied symbolical of 
the attributes of the divinity to whom 
it was consecrated. For this, the 
Oak, living unnumbered years, deep 
rooted and y ielding only to the light- 
ning, which it seemed to meet in defi- 


ance in the very clouds where it is 
elaborated, was sacred to Jove. The 
Olive, which it was said had sprung 


from earth at the bidding of Minerva, 
in the contest for superior power be- 
tween the warlike maid and the god 
whose trident rules the ocean, adorned 
the altars of Pallas. Saturn, the 
symbol of eternity, was crowned with 
the evergr Holly. » funereal 
C ypress shaded with deeper terrors the 
stern features of Pluto. Junoloved the 
Lily, the sweet and lowly emblem of 
unspotted purity. Young Dione che- 
rished the unfading Myrtle; and the 
Rose, glowing with the carmine of her 
cheeks, bedewed with the freshness of 
her own lips, adorned her golden hair. 
Each nymph, each wore a 
ee of the flowers she loved. But 
Jacchus bore on his joyous brow ripe 
grapes instead of leaves or blossoms. 
After investing their gods with hu- 
man forms, after inspiring them with 
human passions, it was natural that a 
people so imaginative as were the 
Greeks, and professing a religion, if 
not invented by poets, embellished at 
least by all the richness of their fancy, 


should have believed that such mortals 


n 
en 


voddess 
roudess, 
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as were, when living, loved by the 
gods, had been changed by them, after 
their death, into trees, plants, or 
flowers. That Hyacinthus, cherished 
by Apollo, had become the flower 
which still bears his name; that the 
Myrrh still continued to exhale the 
fragrance which once breathed from 
the lips of the guilty and beauteous 
Myrrha ; that Daphne, who fled from 
the embrace of the inspirer of songs, 
was changed into Laurel, the meed due 
to immortal lays, to encircle his brow, 
and wreathe its flexible and emerald 
stems in the chords of his lyre; and 
that Narcissus, the beautiful and 
self-enamored boy, should have become 
the flower whose sickly hue, to this 
day, expresses the malady of hopeless 
love. 

When we began this paper, we 
intended to speak chiefly of the two 
books, the titles of which we have 
given above, but the subject has led 
us far away from the object we had in 
view. We regret it the less, however, 
as those excellent works, though they 
accomplish fully all they promise to the 
reader, yet in order to be appreciated 
at their true value, must be not only 
read throughout, but studied. The 
language of the writers is, what it 
ought to be, clear, precise, unpretend- 
ing. They are both practical men ; 
_ re is no danger of being led astray by 

following their directions. They have 
done more for the art of gardening in 
America, in a few years, than had 
been accomplished for a century before. 
With Mr. Buist we are personally ac- 
quainted ; and we number among our 
most pleas singly spent hours, those we 
have passed in his beautiful garden in 
Philadelphia. Not a question, prompt- 
ed by rational curiosity, have we ever 
put to him, as to the history of any one 
of his plants, their habits, or propensi- 
ties, that was not immediately an- 
swered. We hesitate not to say, that 
more practical knowledge of Botany 
may be acquired by twenty lessons 
obtained from him, while strolling 
among his plants, than would be ac- 
quired for months in the study of 
books, and with the aid even of the 
best executed colored illustrations of 
the beautiful science. 
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THE COMMUNITY SYSTEM. 


BY O. A. 
Noruine is more certain than that 
social Reformers, in both the old world 
and the new, are at present turning 
their chief attention to what is not 
improperly denominated the Commvu- 
nity System. The tendency this way 
is decided, and would seem to be irre- 
sistible. Men, whose opinions are 
deserving of great respect, are begin- 
ning to look upon this system, in some 
of its modifications, or under some of its 
various aspects, as a sure and adequate 
remedy for all our ills, moral and 
physical, individual and social. It 
behooves all of us, therefore, who have 
faith in the progress of humanity, and 
who have learned that the lot of each 
man is bound up with that of all men, 
to inquire into its nature, and ascertain 
its principles, the laws of its operation, 
and the advantages likely to result 
from its general adoption. 


This isa grave inquiry ; and in order 
to do justice to it, we must, so to speak, 
begin at the beginning, go back to the 
first principles of human nature, and 
ascertain the laws by which that 
nature is developed and effects its 
growth, and the conditions indispensa- 
ble to its actualization, or, what is the 
same thing, its manifestation in 
the tire of individual men and women. 
For it may be assumed in the very 
of human 


to 


outset, that no scheme 
melioration and progress can be 


otherwise than short-lived and ineffec- 
tual, even if not mischievous, unless 
it have its root in the essential, per- 
manent, and indestructible nature of 
man. 


Man must be always contemplated 
under a double aspect: 1. as HUMANITY, 
the Genus or Kind; and 2. as an 
INDIVIDUAL. This is according to 
Genesis, from which we learn that 
God creates all beings in races, “ after 
their kind;” and that he originally 
created man as the human kind, and 
afterwards formed or actualized him as 
an individual, in a body taken from the 
dust of the earth. “So God created 
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man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; male and 
female created he them.” But this 
could have been only the generic crea- 
tion, the creation of the kind; for we 
are informed in the very next Chapter, 
that notwithstanding this creation, 
there was “not a man fo till the 
ground.” ‘ And the Lord God formed 
man out of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul.” 
Man, as the kind, was only a virtuality, 
man ‘ijn potentid, non in actt,” to 
speak according to Plato, an Ipra, not 
a diving man; but in becoming a living 
soul, he passed from this state of virtu- 
ality to an actuality, from the transcen- 
dental world, in which the kind has its 
habitation, to the actual world of space 
and time. 


All orders of beings are originally 
created, and have their habitation in 
the transcendental world, the regionem 
idearum, the Divine Mind, or Logos of 
St. John, by which all things were 
made, and without which was not 


anything made that was made. Be- 
cause created and dwelling in the 


Divine Mind, Plato regards all beings 
in their several kinds or genera, as 
Ideal, and calls them Ideas. Humanity 
is originally created in the Divine 
Mind, and as the Auman kind it re- 
sides, so to speak, in the Infinite Rea- 
son, and is an Idea,—-is Ideal, not as 
opposed to substantive, to real, but as 
opposed toactual. Man's existence is, 
then, to be contemplated as Ipeat and 
Actvat, and Ideal and Actual answer 
precisely to his existence as the kind, 
and as an individual. 


We are ordinarily prone to regard 
man’s actual or individual existence as 
his only existence. Most of our read- 
ers have been in the habit of looking 
upon man as a mere individual, and 
will be puzzled to understand what is 
really meant by his existence as the 
kind. But man is by no means a mere 
individual. In every individual is that 
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which is not individual, which tran- 
scends the individual, and is the basis 
and possibility of the individual. Is 
there not something which distin- 
guishes an individual pine from an in- 
dividual oak? An individual horse 
from an individual ox ? An individual 
dog from an individual man? Is not 
this something one and indivisible, one 
and identical, in all individual pines ? 
in all individual oaks ? in all individual 
horses ? in all individual oxen? in all 
individual dogs ? in all individual men ? 
What is this something? It is the 
Kinp. Itis this which precedes indi- 
viduals and is actualized in them, that 
determines whether the individual 
shall be a pine, an oak, a horse, an 
ox, a dog, or a man, that makes the 
seed of the pine re-produce the pine, 
the acorn the oak, and never the re- 
verse. The kind, then, though ideal, 
is not a mere name, an abstract or 
general noun as the Nominalists con- 
tend, but a substantive force, a reality, 
as contend the Realists. It is not a 
quality, or attribute of the individual, 
but that which makes the individual. 
It is in the language of Plato, an Idea, 
only an Idea in the Divine Mind, notin 
the human. 


The ground here assumed is by no 
means novel. We re-produce here 
consciously and intentionally, the old 
Scholastic Realism, the 
doctrine of Plato, of Pythagoras, of 
Moses, and if of Moses, of c the 
doctrine of Inspiration. The old Real- 
ists were right, in affirming the reality 
of Ideas, kinds, genera; they erred, if 
they erred at all, merely in contending 
that we could know kinds as abstract- 
ed from individuals, and that they could, 
as it were, live without individuals. 
When we have entered more deeply 
into the spirit of the Scholastic phi- 
losophy, at which it has been account- 
ed good taste to sneer ever since the 
time of Bacon, the more profound will 
be our respect for it. The more pro- 
foundly we look into the principles of 
things, or even of life, the more im- 
portant will appear to us those con- 
troversies of theold Schoolmen, which 
we have been in the habit of account- 
ing frivolous, and unworthy the least 
attention. Those old Schoolmen knew 
as well what they were about, as we do 
what we are about. We shall make 


doctrine of 


urse 


little progress in philosophy ull we re- 
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habilitate the old Platonic Ideas. We 
must assert boldly their reality ; only 
while so doing we must bear in mind 
that the kind lives only in individuals, 
and can be known by us only so far 
forth as actualized in individuals. 


Every kind, or Ideal existence, in- 
habits eternity, transcends time and 
space. Nevertheless it must have the 
power to actualize itself, to manifest 
itself in time and space, or it were 
a dead existence, were precisely as if 
it were not. If it be atall, in any vital 
sense, it must manifest itself in phe- 
nomena. The power to manifé 
self in phenomena, is the principle ol 
vitality, or power to live; the actual 
manifestation is what we call /:/e, in 
the sense in which Pope us 
when he says, 


* For modes of faith, let gracel 


fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose /ife is in U 
right.” 


Humanity, Man in the Ideal, in the 
kind, is created with this power t 
manifest himself in phenomena, as we 
assertion in 
(sod 


learn from the Genesis, as 
well as otherwise, 


race both mal 


made the 
and there- 


that 
e and female, 
fore, though a unily, a pr 
unity, a unity having the ability to 
manifest itself in multiplicity ; and 
again a diving unity, not a 
no 
t nullity. 


ductive 


therefore 
dead unity, which were in 
distinguishable from the veri 


sense 


The manifestation of humanity is 
the Life of humanity. Since humani- 
ty has the power to m inifest itself in 
diversity, in multiplicity, in phenomena, 
it has in itself a vital power, and is 
capable of living a life of its own, as 
strictly so as is an individual man or 
an individual woman. Hence, we are 
never to view humanity, man-kind, 
human-kind, as a mere aggregate, or 
sum total of individuals, nor as a mere 
word without significance in the world 
of reality. Humanity is in some sort 
itself an individual, with its own en- 
tity, unity, powers, development and 
growth. 


Humanity in this sense, as the Ideal, 
or the kind, lives, but, as with all living 
entities, only by manifesting itself in 
phenomena. Its life is its manifesta- 
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tion in the phenomenon. Its PHENO- 
MENA ARE INDIVIDUAL MEN AND WOMEN. 
It lives, is actualized in individuals, 
and individuals bear the same relation 
to it, that our actions do to us as indi- 
vidual men and women. God lives by 
creating, and creates an infinite variety 
of kinds or genera, which in relation to 
him are creatures, but in relation to 
their phenomena, creators. These 
kinds, genera, ideas, also live by creat- 


ing, and create under them in- 
numerable sorts and individuals ; 
which again in relation to them are 


creatures, but in relation to their own 
acts or products, causes or creators. 
Thus through all the infinity of the 
universe there isa never-failing corres- 
pondence. Each Kind, each Sort, each 
Individual in turn becomes a creator, 
and, in its sphere and degree, repre- 
sents and reflects the Infinite Creator, 


—Gop. 


According to this view, we have not 
only a two-fold pemne, but a two-fold 
tire. When I say J or me, I neces- 
sarily designate a_ two-fold being. 
There is, as says Fichte, though in a 
sense somewhat different, a two-fold 
I or Me. The first is my being as man, 
my being in the generic sense; the 
second is my being as Peter, James or 
John. To each of these there is a 
corresponding life, the life which hu- 
manity lives in me, and the life which 
[live in my phenomena. In the first 
sense my being is one and identical 
with that of all men. In this sense, 
as Humanity, there is but oNE MAN, 
because one and the same nature with 
its essential and indissoluble unity is 
inallmen. In this first sense, too, the 
life which humanity lives in me, is one 
and identical with the life it lives in all 
men. ‘There is, then, for all men, as 
man, only one and the same Life. 


This unity of being, or rather unity 
of nature and of life, is what we mean 
by the unity of the race. It is no 
doubt a transcendental unity, a unity 


which, like all true unity, inhabits 
eternity, and is therefore Ideal, not 
Actual; but, nevertheless, a rea] unity. 


It is on this unity that society rests for 
its basis; and it is from this unity that 
society derives its power and its right 
to found the State, to institute civil 


government, and to demand and even 
enforce the obedience of its members. 
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Humanity has the inalienable right to 
live, to all that is necessary for the free, 
full, and continuous manifestation of 
itself in the life of individual men and 
women. In other words, humanity 
has, by virtue of the fact that it is an 
entity, a being, the right in itself to 
live and grow, and to all that is essen- 
tial to its life and growth. Society, 
which is the outward expression of 
this ideal unity, has the same right. 
This right is the foundation and the 
limit of its authority. 


On this same unity of the race rest 


all the moral, religious, and social 
virtues. The individual approaches 


God, only by sinking back, as it were, 
into the unity of the race; for he can, 
so to speak, —. God only on that 
side of his being 6n which he is one 
with all men. Hence, Jesus, in pray- 
ing that men might come to God, 
prayed that they might be led back to 
unity,—* that they may all be one.’ 
Love, generosity, kindness, all imply 
this unity, a common nature, and have 
a tendency to lead us back toit. All 
which tends to wnite men in the bonds 
of a common faith, a common love, a 
common hope, a common pursuit, 
comes from the same source. Men 
being one by the unity of their nature, 
must needs have a natural tendency to 
unite, to live in common, to be one in 
all the phenomena of life. Here is 
the basis of the communrry, which is 
but a special form of general society, 
and therefore only the outward expres- 
sion of the internal unity of humanity 
or human-kind, 


But humanity lives only in its mani- 
festations. Its manifestations are indi- 
vidual menand women. It lives, then, 
only in individual men and women. 
Here is a fact of the greatest import- 
ance. Abstract all individuals, and 
humanity is but a mere virtuality ; it 
is not a living humanity, and therefore 
as good as no humanity atall. With- 
out humanity, no individuals ; with- 
out individuals, no actual life of 
humanity. Humanity in this last 
case would remain latent, a mere pos- 
sibility, never becoming, nor able to 
become, an actuality. It would be 
dead, or a King Do-Nothing, (Roi 
Fainéant). The provision for the free 
development of the race in individual 
life, and therefore for the maintenance 
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of the individual, becomes, then, as 
essential for the maintenance of the 
race itself, us for that of the individ- 
ual. In fact, the two must be regarded 
as correlatives. One is, and never can 
be, without the other, any more than 
there can be a creation without a cre- 
ator, or a creator without a creation. 
Here is the necessity of inDIVIDUALITY, 
making the individual as old as the 
community, and ina degree the con- 
dition and limit of thecommunity. If, 
then, the individual on the one hand is 
subordinate to society, and must yield 
to its authority, the community on the 
other hand, as the condition of its own 
life, must preserve in all his integrity 
the Individual. 


According t 
each individua 


the analogy affirmed, 
roa’ or woman is to 
the race what one of our actions is to 
one of us as an individual. A man is 
a thought, a volition, a sentiment, a 
deed of humanity. ; ndividual in 
each diverse or separate thought, voli- 
tion, sentiment, or act, manifests a 
diverse phase of his own 
being or Take any individual, 
and in order to arrive at what he has 
demonstrated himself to be, you must 
make yourself acquainted with what 
only understand by his 
called his internal 
his The 
omission of a single one of his acts, 
the slight even, would detract 
somewhat from the completeness 
and entireness of your knowledge of 
his Furthermore, if the 
individual had been pre vented from 


e acts, his 


) 
l 


aistinct or 


nature. 


he has done, 
wha 


joing, are 


‘ a eta 
acts as well as extern: 


ect 
est 


character. 


periorming any one of U 


actual character would have been dif- 
ferent from whatitis. The individual, 
then, must he free to manifest himself 


according to what he is in himself, o1 


he can never actualize himself. So of 
humanity. Indiv iduals are 11s acts, 1ts 
deeds, its actualizations. Each indi- 


vidual is an actwalization of a distinct 


* In this fact, tl 

in each separate in 

citimacy of popular fi 
: 


consists also the le y 
arts, for the whole 


than any one of the } 


| 
lividual 


sents hun 
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thumanity is one, but manifesting a distinct phase of 
lividual, consists the authority of the race. an 


] 
rms of government. The 


lanity, 
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phase of humanity. No one individual 
represents humanity in all its integ- 
rity. For if any one individual did so 
represent humanity, humanity would 
not only be all represented, and then 
nothing more for the race to do; but 
there would be, to speak strictly, but 
one man in existence. The innumer- 
able multitude of individuals would be 
only the multiplication of one by one 
an indefinite number of times, which 
gives as its product only one. ‘They 
would be only the one man so many 
times repeated. But this repetition, 
though extended to infinity, would add 
We should have all the hu- 
manity with only « of the number 
that we have with the whole. All, 
except one, could be killed off without 
any loss to humanity. But this is not 

No one man can suffer, but all 
suffers with him. The 


nothing. 


humanity 


whole is wounded in any one of the 
parts. Nature produces no duplicates 
No one man repeats another; or, if so, 


least 


it Is at with variations. Every 
man 1s distinct, and under some aspect 
mevery otherman. Notwo 


can ever be found that are exacuy alike 


diverse f 


in their features, or in their mental or 
moral qualities. Each represents the 
same nature, but that same nature 
under a diverse aspect, and in this fact 
consists each one’s individual the 
difference between one man or one 


woman and another. finder human- 


ity, then, from pushing itself out in any 
civen individual, or cut off , 
tunity of actualizing itself in any given 
individual, and you hinder it fron 


its Oppor- 


festing, actualizing, a given phase of its 
being, which is to hinder to that extent 
the life of humanity, and to reduce 
ittoa « | humanity; which, again, 
so far forth as dead, is as no humanity 
atall. Itis, then, since all have their 


bumanity, to strike 


life in the ille 
hthewh ind ¢ h.* 


far with death 


a 
tou 


Assuming as sufficiently established 
its essence 
fact 
ile is wiser 
» of the 


point of 


in the same 


never all and entire in 


but hum: nity 


parts. Eachin lual repre articulat 
view, and one individual from his own point of view represents itas justly as another. 
But as no one represents it from all possible or all actual points of view. no one is 


ever to be taken as the representative of t 


all individuals combined into one whole, will gis 


he whole. Hen 


» again, the suffraces of 


> us a fuller representation of human- 


ity, and therefore of truth, than we can get from any one man, however eminent. 


T’ > assent of the race, of the 


great mass of individuals in all ages and 


1 nations, 
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what we have said, we have arrived 
at two fundamental facts, which must 
be the principles of all our schemes 
of human melioration and progress. 
These two facts, expressed in abstract 
terms, that is, in metaphysical terms, 
are UNITY and DiveRsiry; in philo- 
sophical terms, tpEAL and ACTUAL; in 
terms of practical life, community and 
inpivipvaLiTy. Individuality has its 
origin and support in Community, and 
Community its life, its actual existence 
in Individuality. These are the two 
great fundamental facts that we are 
always to keep in view, of which we 
are never to lose sight for a moment. 
If we lose sight of Community, and 
fix our eyes only on the individual, we 
shall lose sight of all that makes man 
man, that distinguishes the human race 
from any other race, or an individual 
man from an individual dog, ox, pine, or 
oak. When this is done, we cease to 
treat man as a man, to makeany provi- 
sion for his peculiarly human wants. 
We legislate for him no longer as man, 
but as nof-man, as an animal, a vege- 
table, ora piece of mechanism. We 
lose sight, then, of all that is human, 
see nothing in man to love or reverence 
above the beasts that perish. This is 
no idle theorizing. Men, and distin- 
guished ren too, have in their theories 
gone to the full extent here implied. 
The theories of Rousseau, Godwin, and 
Robert Owen stop very little short of it; 
and Laméirie, in the last century, 
actually treated of man under the head 
of Man-Plant (/’Homme-Plante), and 
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even of Man-Machine (/’Homme-Ma- 
chine). No doubt the Human will 
always assert itself in spite of our 
theorizing, and these very individuals 
were by uo means wanting in humane 
feelings ; but if our theories lead to a 
denial of the Human in man, in all 
our efforts to actualize our theories, or 
to reduce them to practice, we shall 
war against it, and therefore repress it, 
hinder its free and full manifestation, 
to the extent of our ability. 


On the other hand, if we lose sight 
of the fact that it is only in and through 
individuals that the Human mani- 
fests itself, that humanity becomes a 
living being ; if we fix our eyes solely 
on the Human, on the unity and iden- 
tity of human nature in all men; we 
shall lose sight of all necessity for a 
diversity of individuals, shall fix our 
eyes on the Communal alone, and in 
our social arrangements make no pro- 
vision for its free and full development 
in the individual, and therefore none 
for the life of humanity itself. The 
individual will be sacrificed to the 
Community ; all free development and 
growth of the individual will be pro- 
hibited, by subjecting the individual in 
all respects to the supreme authority of 
the Community; and, therefore, all 
progress, whether individual or social, 
will be rendered impossible. It fol- 
lows, then, that we are always to 
preserve the two terms, Community 
and Individuality, order and freedom, 
permanence and progress, 


becomes, then, in matters of life, moral and social, the highest evidence perpetually 


accumulating with the progress of time. 
in philosophy. 


This is a conclusion of immense importance 


But, if each man represents humanity, therefore, truth under a distinct aspect, and 


therefore the whole number of individuals gives a fuller representation than we can 
get with any one individual, it follows that the more really universal we can make 
suffrage, in matters of government, the greater is our assurance of the wisdom and 
justice of the policy the government will adopt. Here is the foundation in human 
nature of democracy, the only solid basis it has or needs. But admitting this, we see 
very clearly the superior wisdom of Mr. Calhoun in contending that this universal suf- 
frage is not represented by the simple numerical majority, and therefore that we need 
some contrivance for collecting and rendering effectual the voice of a larger number 
than the majority, as near as possible, of the whole people. The contrivance by which 
this is done is called the Constitution. Hence, while we contend for the legitimacy 
of Democracy, and readily assent to the proposition that the whole is wiser and 
juster than the parts, we want the Constitution to render the genuine democracy 
eflicient. The Constitution, or the contrivance for collecting and rendering effectual 
the voice of as large a proportion of the people as possible, will vary in different 
countries: and, therefore, we say again, that while the end and principles of govern- 


ment are everywhere the same, its form, or the Constitution, must be adapted to the 
special circumstances of any given people or community. 0. 


A. B. 
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Hitherto in the world we have had 
the two terms, but for the most part as 
two opposing terms, one the anuthesis, 
at least, if not the antagonist of the 
other. Community without Individu- 
ality is Tyranny, the fruits of which 
are oppression, degradation, and im- 
mobility, the synonym of death. In- 
dividuality without Community, is Iy- 
pivipuaLism, the fruits of which are 
dissolution, isolation, selfishness, dis- 
order, anarchy, confusion, war; which 
again attains to death on the opposite 
side. Community without Individu- 
ality, may be termed Communism, and 
Individuality without the correlative 
Community, Iyprvrpvatism. What we 
need, then, is not Communism, nor In- 
dividualism, the two forms in which 
the principle of Evil manifests itself, 
but Community and Individuality har- 
monized, or as We may say, atoned. 


The two rocks on which the Re- 
former is in danger of being wrecked, 
are Communism and Individualism. 
In seeking to steer clear of the one, he 
is almost sure to strike upon the other; 
for the passage between them is nar- 
row and difficult, and none but the 
most able and experienced seaman can 
make it with success. During the last 
century the dominant tendency was to 
individual freedom, which led almost 
everywhere to Individualism; for it 
was necessary to resist the pre-existing 
Communism, or the tyranny and op- 
pressiveness of the old social institu- 
tions. The tendency to the Commu- 
nity System, now so striking, is a 
decided reaction against the Individu- 
alism which has of late prevailed. It 
marks a return towards the common 
life of the race,—a recognition of the 
great fact that all men have one and 
the same nature, are one in the unity 
of humanity, and in the unity of a 
common life. It is a demand for order, 
a common faith, a common love, con- 
cert of action, mutual assistance; that 
we may all, as says an old bard, 
“march as one man” against evil, to 
the conquest of good. So far it is well, 
and deserves the encouragement of all 
men who love their race, who would 
see and aid the progress of humanity. 
But, like all reactions, there is danger 
of its reacting too far, of its becoming 
exclusive, and splitting on the rock of 
Communism. 


The true Reformer studies always 
to retain the two terms, and his pro- 
blem is not the subordination of one to 
the other, but the harmonizing of one 
with the other, the realization of Com- 
munity in Individuality, and of Indi- 
viduality in Community. All the 
schemes which have hitherto heen 
devised, in the interest of Community, 
have failed by giving undue promi- 
nence to the communal or social ele- 
ment. If we look at the various civil 
governments which have been insti- 
tuted, we shall see that nearly all of 
them have failed to secure the true 
end of government, because they have 
attempted too much Community, be- 
cause they have overlooked the free- 
dom of the Individual, as the condition 
of the life of the Community. The 
old Theocracies which, in the progress 
of society, succeeded to the savage state, 
though they all served a useful purpose 
in breaking down and subduing the 
wild Individualism of the savage, all 
overlooked the fact that the Commu- 
nal is to be realized only in the Indivi- 
dual, and did what they could to 
annihilate the Individual. Under the 
political order, which succeeded to the 
Theocratic, and best represented by 
Greece and Rome, the same predomi- 
nance of the Communal over the 
Individual reappears. The Crty is 
supreme. The individual man, simply 
as a man, has no recognized existence. 
He must add to his quality of man 
that of citizen, before he has any 
acknowledged personality. Even the 
citizen again, though possessing certain 
rights as well as duties in relation to 
his fellow citizens, has no rights in 
relation to the City. Socrates holds 
that, as a good citizen, he cannot with- 
draw himself from the punishment of 
death, to which the City has unjustly 
sentenced him. Hence, in Greece and 
Rome we find no individual freedom. 
If within certain limits we have the 
rights of the citizen, we have nowhere 
the rights of the man. Hence, in 
Greece and Rome, notwithstanding the 
boasts of freedom, slavery exists to 
the greatest extent, and perhaps in its 
most aggravated forms. 


The Rights of Man, individual Free- 
dom, are recognized for the first time 
in the history of our race, by Jesus of 
Nazareth. He accepts none of the 
previous distinctions. Moses had re- 
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cognized freedom for every Jew, but 
Jesus generalized the Mosaic freedom, 
and converted it into the freedom of all 
men, as men. Before him all factitious 
distinctions vanished, the partition 
wall between Jew and Gentile was 
broken down, and all men, rich or poor, 
bond or free, stood up in the noble 
freedom of humanity, men and equals. 
In every individual member of the 
human family he acknowledged a 
brother, a joint-heir of a common in- 
heritance, and therefore asserted 
the freedom of all men. But the 
Church, as the outward expression and 
actualization of the doctrines of its 
Divine and ever blessed Founder, 
though accepting this doctrine of Indi- 
viduality to a greater extent than ever 
dreamed of by any contemporary civil 
society, has nevertheless only partially 
realized it. The several Christian 
kingdoms and republics of Modern 
History, though an advance on Greece 
and Rome in their freest days, yet subor- 
dinate the man to the citizen, and the 
citizen to the City, State, or Commu- 
nity. Our Republic is the only State 
that was ever founded that acknow- 
ledged a limit to its own authority in 
the rights of individuals as men, and 
even ours does this but timidly, and 
with so many reserves and qualifica- 
tions, as to render the acknowledgment 
all but nugatory. 


The secret of this universal failure 
is chiefly in the fact that, in all our 
attempts to organize the communal 
element, we have organized it in view 
of itself, and not in view of the fact, 
on which I have insisted, that the 
Community is to be actualized only in 
the Individuality. In effecting the 
organization, the mind has been chiefly 
intent on Community itself, and hence 
the effort has been to get as much 
Community as possible. The proceed- 
ing hes always been grounded on the 
assumption that Individuality is the 
destruction of Community, and that 
Community, therefore, necessarily ex- 
cludes Individuality. Here has been 
the error. Look into any government, 
into any of its parts, to any of its 
various and complicated machinery, 
and you shall see that all has been 


contrived with the single purpose of 


maintaining itself as government, not 
as the means of facilitating the free, 
full, and continuous development and 
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growth of humanity in individual 
men and women. Look into any of 
the Hg Soe for a Community put forth 
by the most distinguished Communists, 
—if the establishmentat Brook Farm be 
excepted,—and we shall see that the 
ruling thought is Community for the 
sake of C ommunity, not Community 
for the sake of Individuality. 


We shall be able, in future attempts, 
to avoid the rock on which all our pre- 
decessors have split, only by bearing 
in mind that the Con:munity must be 
organized not for itself, but for the 
actualization of Man 1n Men. What 
concerns us is not man as essence, man 
as human nature, but humanity living, 
humanity in life, or in its doing, its 
manifestation. What we want is that 
the /ife of humanity should suffer no 
impediment, let, or hinderance. Butas 
the life of humanity is /ived in indivi- 
duals, and in individuals only,—lived 
in the /ife of individuals and in the 
life of individuals only, the life of the 
race needs and demands no other condi- 
tions than those demanded by the life of 
the individual. We have then provided 
for our generic life when we have pro- 
vided for our individual life, for Com- 
munity when we have provided truly 
for Individuality. We cannot reverse 
this order ; for to reverse it would be to 
merge the Individual in the Commu- 
nity, the Community in the Infinite, 
from which it proceeded, and to render 
all as if nothing had been. The Infi- 
nite lives in the kind, the kind in the 
individual, not the individual in the 
kind, and the kind in the Infinite. To 
reverse it, to seek the development and 
growth of the Communal in the Com- 
munal, would be therefore to seek life 
in death, or to live by the destruction 
of the conditions of life. The nerne of 
the individual is in the kind, and that 
of the kind is in God; but the tires, 
regarded as manifestation of being, is 
in the reverse order. The higher lives 
in the lower, the primitive in the 
secondary, unity in diversity. There- 
fore, the social arrangements must all 
be so contrived as to realize Commu- 
nity in Individuality. The Individual 
being the condition of the life of the 
Communal, must be always viewed, 
preserved, and provided for, as that 
condition, and then we may have soci- 
ety without losing individuality, au- 
thority without sacrificing freedom, 
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order without oppression, and perma- 
nence without immobility. 

The matter now grows much sim- 
pler. In organizing a Community, 
whether on a larger or a smaller scale, 
whether to be called a Commune, a 
City, or a State, (for the same law 
must govern us in organizing the State, 
as in organizing what is technically 
denominated a Community), all we 
have to do, is to consult and provide 
for the conditions, the necessary con- 





ditions, of the free, full, healthy, har- 
monious life of Individuals. The 
question now recurs, what are the 


the life of individuals? 
on what conditions 
full, and healthy 


conditions of 
or in other words, 
is secured the free, 


manifestation of the individual, or of 


humanity as actualizing itself in the 
Individual ? 


This question the human race has 
been engaged at least six thousand 
years in endeavoring to answer, and it 
is to be hoped not altogether in vain. 
The answer, if not obtained in its 
completeness, is yet obtained in all its 
general features. We may sum up 
this answer, without attempting to 
demonstrate the truth of every propo- 
sition it contains. One of the judges 
of the Federal Court, one day, ad- 
monished a prolix advocate, that there 
were some things which a United 
States Judge might be presumed to 
know ; there are some things 
which our readers may be presumed to 
know, some things which are so firmly 
established, that they can neither be 
called in question, nor need to be proved. 
Man lives by virtue of an uninterrup- 
ted communion with nature, with 
other men, and with God. He is as 
dependent for his life, his manifesta- 
tion, as he is for his being, essence or 
nature. This has been proved, in prov- 
ing, as I seem to myself to have done, 
in my Chapters on Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, already published in this Journal, 
that he can never think or manifest 
himself in any phenomenon, even the 
slightest imaginable, but in conjunction 
with that which is not himself. This 
acting in conjunction with that which 
is not himself, is what I express by the 
word Communion. Life is not the vital 
principle, but its manifestation, its 
product. In other words, life is always 
to be taken as an act, not asa power ; 


so- 
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as an effect, not as the cause. It is the 
general term for all the phenomena 
which a being exhibits in space and 
time, the sum total of all its facts. If, 
then, I can manifest myself, that is, 
exhibit no phenomenon, that is, again, 
perform no act, but inconjunction with, 
or by the joint action of that which isnot 
myself; if life be the resultant, the 
joint product of two forces, me and not 


me, as I have demonstrated in the 
Chapters referred to, it follows of 
course that I can live only by Com- 


as is shadowed forth in the 
f the Church, or 


munion, 
mystic Communion o 
its Feast of Love. 


Man communes directly with his 
like, indirectly, mediately, with God and 
external nature. He communes with 
nature through the medium of his 
body, with God through the Ideal, the 
Divine Word, or Logos, as we art 
everywhere taught by Christian Theo- 
logy. Cut off from communion with 
any one of these three objects, he is 
cut off from the indispensable con- 
ditions of his life. He must have com- 


munion with external nature, for with- 
out appropriate food, light, warmth, 
air, and moisture, his body wastes 


Without communion 
all that 


away and dies. 
with his like, with other men, 


portion of bis life expressed by the 
words right, duty, virtue, love, gen- 
erosity, kindness, benevolence, mercy, 
&c., would be out of the question, as 
is affirmed when we say man is a 
social being, and lives and can live 
only in the bosom of society. Isolated 
from his kind, he droops, withers, 
dies. Cut off from communion with 
God, he would be cut off from al] 
those phenomena which we express 
by the terms religion, piety, w« rship, 
and would be unable to live any por- 


tion of that life, which our old Divines 


very properly denominate the “life 
of God in the soul,” the richest and 
the most comprehensive portion of our 
life. Cut off from this triple com- 
munion, or just in proportion as cut 
off from it, man must die, that is, sink 
into a latent or virtual state, and cease 
to be a living being. 


Having now found the conditions of 
the life of the individual, and through 
that, according to the principles laid 
down, of the life of the race, we have 
only to ascertain what are the forms 
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under which man holds this triple 
communion, in order to arrive at the 
mode or manner in which the com- 
munity, that is to say, society, should 
be organized for the realization of the 
Communal in the Individual. These 
forms,—if we may borrow the state- 
ment of a recent French writer, M. 
Pierre Leroux, to whom | willingly 
acknowledge myself under many ob 


ligations here and elsewhere,—are 
three, Property, Faminy, and the 
Strate. Man communes with na- 


ture under the form of Property, with 
other men, his kind, under the two forms 
of the Family and the State. To 
this statement, we may add what 
seems to have escaped M. Leroux, 
that man communes with God, so far 
as it concerns an outward organization, 
through the Church. The Church is 
at present distinct from the State, and 
must be so taken and held; but we 
may hope that it will one day become 
identical with the State, not by becom- 
ing secularized, but by absorbing the 
State, sanctifying it, and founding it on 
the same principle of love, on which 
it itself is founded. But without going 
into this question, merely making this 


reserve in favor of the Church, we 
may accept, with M. Leroux, Pro- 
perty, Family, and State or Nation, as 


the three terms of the triple com- 
munion by which man lives, or mani- 
festshis threefold power to do, to know 
and to love, or to create [ndustry, 
Science, and Art. 


Man’s nawureis triple; he is a trinity 
but dis- 


in unity, at once indivisibly, 
tinctly, Activity, Intelligence, Sensi- 
bility; or,—if defined without refer- 


the kind, that is, phenome- 
nally, instead of ontologically,—action- 
cognition-sentiment, in their diversity, 
and indissoluble Unity. Property, 
Family, State, must then each be so 
organized, as to respond to this triple 
nature. Property does not correspond 
to action, Family to sentiment, and 
the State to cognition, as M. Leroux 
contends in his very able work, /’Hu- 
manité, from which we borrow some 
of the suggestions we are throwing 
out, for man enters with his threefold 
nature into each and into all three. In 
Industry he enters with his scientific 
faculty, and his artistic faculty, as well 
as with his industrial faculty. So he 


ence to 


is industrial and scientific in Art, and 
VOL. 
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artistic and industrial in Science. He 
Is action-cognition-sentiment in Pro- 


perty, in the Family, and in the State. 
Property, Family, and the State, must 
then be so organized or constituted, as 
not to restrict the sphere of man, or 
to wound him under either of these 
three aspects, for if one or all of 
them should restriet or wound him, 
either as action, cognition, or senti- 
ment, it would be an impediment to 
his progress, a hinderance not a helpto 
his life, and therefore hostile to the life 
of humanity. 


Man by virtue of being sentiment as 
well as action and cognition, expe- 
riences an incessant want, which is a 
perpetual aspiration. Each individual 
struggles unceasingly to compress all 
humanity, all nature, all Divinity into 
himself. This is what we term a per- 
petual aspiration to the Ideal, and 
through the Ideal to the Infinite, or to 
Gop. This transferred to the region 
of Industry, is the craving through 
Property, tocommune with all nature; 
transferred tothe Family and the State, 
it is a craving to commune with all 
men. ‘To meet this want of man, 
Property, Family, and the State, must 
then be organized in view of the In- 
finite, not so as to restrict me to my 
own estate, my own family, my own 
country, but to aid my indefinite com- 
munion with all natare, and with all 
men. 


Man is finite, and therefore can com- 
mune with the infinite only through 
finite forms. Limited as I am,I have 
need of precise and definite forms of 
communion. If in my. indastry I un- 
dertake to extend my activity over all 
nature, it becomes so attenuated as to 
produce nothing; my domestic affec- 
tions can be called forth only by being, 
so to speak, concentrated in a particu- 
lar family, and would be frittered away 
into nothing if I undertook to love all 
families alike, and to have no more 
affection for one than for another. The 
same may be said of my patriotic feel- 
ings and duties. But at the same 
time that i have need of these precise 
and definite forms of communion, | 
have equal need that each of them 
be organized in view of the indefinite, 
so as to favor my continuous progress 
towards the Infinite. 


The basis of Property is 1npusTRY. 








The constitution of property so as to 
meet the conditions here implied, is 
expressed by FREEDOM AND SEcURITY 
or Inpustry. There must be on the 
one hand, security of property, a strict, 
precise, well-defined recognition of the 
right to individual property; this is 
what we mean by communing with 
nature through definite forms. On the 
other hand, there must be unqualified 
freedom, within the limits of the 
moral law, to a and hold pro- 


quire 


perty to an unlimited extent; this Is 
organizin: g property in View ol the in- 
Seiaite. These two conditions are 
essential. If my right to individual 


property be denied, or be rendered in- 


I 
uncertain, my motive of 


secure 
? } ° eon I } 


ducement to ial away, and 


if- 


then I can live no industrial life at all; 
and if Iam not free to exert my indus- 
trial activity to the fullest extent 
possible, I am prevented from living, 
' a I : 

m the region of Indust: he highest 
and fullest life possibl 


4 7 as | 
I may be prevented from | ving this 


! 
my highest and fullest industrial lite 
even where individual property is re- 
cognized and secured, in two ways: 


By the restriction of my industrial 
activity within narrower limits than 
my natural ability; and 2. By con- 
fining the property I may hold to a 

] ‘ 


amount. This last. im- 
nediment to industrial life is not one 
from which we have, our country, 
much to apprehend. Some few theo- 
rizers and moralists, struck 
er: inequal ity in property 
mmunities, 


given, a fixed 


with 
which 
yw obtains in alle would 
iw it in our way in the shape of a 
statute of limitations, a law limiting, 
and fixing the maximum amount of 
property a man may be permitted to 
hold: but thev will succeed in 
reducing their theories t practice. 
The first is an impediment in the way 
of industrial freedom everyw be re. 
Freedom of Industry implies both the 
right and the opportunity to labor for 
the aca juisil ion of property, within 
the aft reme ntioned moral Jaw, to the 
full extent of a man’s natural ability. 
But in no country on earth is this right 
fully recognized, or this opportunity 
secured. pres which is the theatre 
on which I am to display my ee 
activity, is foreclosed, monopolized ; 
least so preéccupied that the chances are 
a hundred to one that I shall have no 








never 





Syston I eb, 


opportunity to exert my industrial 
activity ; or if indeed an opportunity of 
exerting it, not quisitic n of 
property for myself, but in producing it 
fur otl The great the 
population in all countries 
industrial freedom. They are 
wret( because they 
idie and vicious, as short-s 
servalives sometimes allege, but be- 
cause they h 


to display their industrial activity 


in the ac 


mass ol 
have no 
poor 
are 


thers, 


hed, not 


ive no theatre n \ 





because their right to labor and to pos- 
sess the fruits of their labor, is un- 
recognized and 1 er ed, i his I 
ine region f ( ! I che 
to be cure | wh) 
changes in the con \ n rty 
are needed as will ure an 
pportunity exert freely with every 
other man, without ‘ r hin- 
derance, his whole natural industrial 
ability for the acquisition of property. 
Where this opportunity is not se ured, 
property sc ituted ne ) j ot 
the indefinite, but in view of the defi- 


d is confin 
ire the wealthy, while all the 


nite, at 
ber, wh 
rest are poor and cestitute, and there- 


. } 
fore slaves, even th ugn 


are not free. This is to make property 
the foundation of what we may call 
property cas/e, an arist icv founded 
n wealth, which has been universal] 
the ease toa oreater riess degree 
intensity through all the pas l is 
almost everywhere the case even vet. 
This the Communists have seen, and 
this they seek toremedy, butu I 
by aby lishin 1@ the insti ul ait rether 
which were to destroy man’s life by 
cutting off his means of communion 
with external nature, without whic 
he does not and ca t |i e. The ¢ 
must be remedied indeed, but it mus 
be not by “ stroying property W 
must retain property, individual pro- 


perty,—for all pre perty is indis 


idual, 


in the fullest and strictest sense 
term; but instead of retaining i 
where fixed and immovable, 

man in relation to it must 





remain in the very condition in 
he was born, we must render it, as it 
were, flexible to the slightest touch 
of Industry; so that the amount one 
may possess shall in no W = depend on 
the accidents of his birth, but solely on 
his industrial ability and activity. — 


again, mniust 


The same prin 


ae 
nie 
i , 
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preside over the organization of the 
Family. While it is definite and fixed 
in its form, it must be constituted not 
in view of itself, of the definite, but of 


the indefinite. When constituted in 
view of itself, it creates what M. 
Leroux calls the family caste, and 
gives rise to a social order founded on 
birth and family connexions. 


The basis of the Family is MARRIAGE, 
which is a union for life between one 
man and woman. Love is no 
doubt the desirable basis of marriage, 
and it mav be made a question whether 
marriage where 
whe re love 


one 


. ' 
there hould ever be 


there is not love, or at least 


| 


is not believed to be by the parties con- 

1 ae P ’ 
cerned; but to make love instead of 
marriage, as some propose, the basis of 
the family, would be to assert the 
legitimacy of the family relation 
wherever love can be shown to exist. 


uld then be all that is needed 
‘tify the most intimate union 
man and woman; which in 
uld hardly fail to lead to a 
Int ercourse ; f the 
aued and defi- 


can be 


Love w 
to san 
between 
practice wi 
promiscuous 
The family needs to be 
on marriage it 


sexes, 


nite, and if based 

made so; for it can be confined to the 
union eae one man and one woman 
and their offspring But love does not 
necessarily so contine it; for l ve, or 
at least that which is hard to be dis- 
tinguished from it, may go beyond this 
union. If, then, we were to make it 
the basis of the family, we should 
render the family indefinite, which 
would be seeking to realize the indefi- 
nite in the indefinite,—a mistake no less 
fatal than that of seeking to realize the 
definite in the definite. In ne indefi- 
nite to which Love, unfixed by Mar- 
riage, necessarily leads, I should lose 


1° 


love itself. It would be dissipated ir 

the vagueness into which my ‘appetites 
would lead me. The rule is always 
the Indefinite in the Definite, the Infi- 


nite in the Fi 


As the Family is a necessary form 
of man’s communion with his like, 
and as it subsists in a definite form 
only ty marriage, marriage ought to 


be regarded as INDISsoLUBLE. Its in- 


dissolubility is implied in its very 
The parties enter inter tionally 
int > the union for life; they wish it to 
be for life; 


that it may not be. 


tern ns, 


and fear nothing so much 


as They solemnly 
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bind themselves to each other for life. 

They are not themselves then compe- 

tent to dissolve it for any cause what- 
ever; and it can be legitimately dis- 
solved only by death. Divoree can never 
be claimed or granted as a matter of 
right, but simply as a matter of grace. 
It must always be construed as the mer- 
ey of the law, which steps in to relieve 
an innocent party, when the other has 
broken the terms of the contract; or,in 
some rare exceptions, to avoid a scan- 
dal, or by a less evil to prevent a greater. 


The reason why some very worthy 
people have thought differently, is 
that they have mistaken the true 


marriage. Marriage 

olely for the happi- 
ness of the parties concerned. It exists 
as the basis of the family, and is sub- 
ordinate to the family, which in turn 
exists not for itself, but as a necessary 
form of man’s communion with his 
race. If the union promote the hap- 


basis and end of 
is not instituted ¢s 


piness of the parties, so much the 
better; but thts happiness should 
- ver be proposed as the end. We 


should never in any — propose hap- 
p iness as the end to be cained. The 
most miserable people in the world 
are they who are trying all their life- 
time, with all their might, to be happy. 
Happiness is a coy maiden, flies her 
pursuers, and is soonest won by those 
who seek her as if they sought her 
not. The sooner we give up all hopes 
of being happy, and betake ourselves 


to the duty hae bas nearest at hand, 
the better will it go with us, and the 
happier in point « Peet shall we be. 


We have insisted upon this point as 
to marriage with the more earnestness, 
hecause the Communists very gen- 
erally seem to us to contemplate the 
virtual abolition of marriage in its 
genuine old-fashioned and to 
make ove the basis of the Family. 
We have before us now a book brought 
out by some reformers recently arrived 
from England, which very. seri usly 
proposes to abolish husband and wife, 
and to impose no other restric tions on 
the most intimate relation between 
the sexes, than such as may be im- 
posed by mutual affection, « : which the 


sens 


parties themselves are to be the sole 
judges. Love is no doubt all very 
well, and far be it from us to advocate 


marriage where it is wanting ; but not 
being necessarily confined to one man 
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and one woman, as sentimentalists not 
yet out of their teens may innocently 
dream, it would, if made the basisof the 
family, render the family, as we have 
said, indefinite, dissipate the domestic 
life and affections, the household vir- 
tues, and therefore defeat the very end 
for which the family exists. 


But, if we demand that the family 
be fixed and definite, based on mar- 
riage rather than on love, we demand 
also, as we have said, thac it be constl- 
tuted not for itself, but in 
man’s communion with his like. 
we have demanded 
Industry, so demand we the FREEDOM 
OF THE FAMILY, Which finds its expres- 
sion in the FREEDOM OF INTERMARRIAGE. 
The evil of the family is not in its 
confining one man to one woman 
through life, but in confining a man all 
his lifetime to the family in the bosom 
of which he was born. When 
confined, the race is cut up into sepa- 
rate families, septs, clans, tribes; each 
exclusive, hostile; mutually repellant 
and destructive of the other. We 
have seen, and may still see, the effect 
of making the family 
constituting it in view of itself, in all 
barbarous and semi-barbarous tribes. 
It gives us a social order which is 


As 


sO 


hardly an advance on the savage. 
And when the family thus consti- 
tuted is able to ally with itself the 


property caste, and the p litical caste, 
it then creates hereditary monarchies, 
hereditary nobilities, hereditary hier- 
archies, all of which are but so many 
machines for crushing to the earth the 


great mass of the population. This 


ean be avoided only by the freedom of 


intermarriage, which in turn will 
require: 1. The Freedom of Industry, 
which we have already asserted; and 
2. The Freedom of Education ; so that 
want of wealth, manners, or breeding, 
shall never be an obstacle in the way 
of the members of one family inter- 
marrying with those of another. 


But the Family is not the only form 
in which man communes with his 
brethren. It is not the only form he 
needs. The problem to be solved is, 
how to obtain the greatest amount of 
human life in all directions, under the 
relations of Industry, Science, Art. 


As this is not attained by confining the 
manifestation of the race to a single 
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the freedom of 


exclusive, of 
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individual, sO will it not be obtained 
by confining its manifestations to a 
single family. Family, in so far forth 
as family, does but repeat family ; and 
we have all with one that we could 
have with a million. All the members 
of the family have always a family 
expression of mind and morals as well 
as of face and feature; and thus do all 
in some sort constitute only a single 
individual. Life thus restricted would 
have much monotony, but very little 
variety. Moreover, the family is not 
only too uniform, but too small, too con- 
tracted in its sphere, too weak to be 
wants ol 
never 
family 


essenlial to the 


able to answer for all the 
hurnan life. The individual is 
oth gt ce Pa 
cannot do all that is 
preservation, 
of family. There are public lal 
be done, which are necessary for even 
the family and the individual, which 
can be done only by the combined 
strength of a large number of families ; 
and this combined strength cannot be 
obtained or rendered available without 
a regular, formal The 
regular, formal association of a large 
number of families is a State or nation. 
[tis only through this larger associa- 
tion that marshes can be drained, 
roads, bridges, canals, railways can be 
constructed, churches, 
hospitals, and be 
erected, education, and 
academies provided for, and Art, Lit- 
erature, and Science created. 


himseil ; 


} ‘ | 
much less the weil-being 


rs to 


associauion. 


schoolhouses, 
lichth uses can 


universities 


This larger Association cannot em- 
brace all mankind, for then it would 
be too large, unwieldy, and the 
members would be too far apart one 
from another. It wi uld be as no asso- 
ciation at all. We, as_ individuals, 


should be lost in the distances betwee n 
one another. The several quarters of 
the globe, and their natural subdivi- 
are strong|\ their 
climate, and productions are so 
various and dissimilar, demand 
many and such diverse. forms of life, 


sions sO marked, 


SOL, 


ing 
ing’ sv 


that we can never dream of uniting 
the inhabitants of them all in one and 
the same association. As the race 
manifests itself through various indi- 
viduals, various families, so does it 
through various states or nations. As 
each individual, as each family repre- 


sents a distinct phase of humanity, so 


does each nation; and by having a 
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great variety of nations, we get higher 
and more varied degrees of “humanity 
than we could with only one, We 
know from history that each nation 
has its peculiar aspect of humanity, 
what some philosophers term its 
special mea, to represent and actu- 
alize in life. This gives a unity to the 
association, makes it one, directs all 
efforts to a common end, and gives to 
all the members what we eall a 
national physiognomy, or character. 


Without this unity, higher than that of 


the farnly, and yet lower than the unity 
of the race, we should never have any 
of those manifestations of life expressed 
in the arts and in literature. Art is 
always national, never universal. It 
is Grecian, Roman, Italian, German, 
French, English, because the artist 
always projects his own life into the 
productions of his genius. No- doubt 
the universal forms the basis of all true 
Art. The race is always in every 
genuine artistic creation; but it is 
there through the individual artist, and 
in the form and coloring of his individ- 
ual, family, and national life. Who 
cannot at once perceive the national 
difference between German life and 
[talian life in the difference between 
Italian music and the German, in the 
light, joyous, yet passionate character 
and the deep, tender, do- 
mestic, but lofty and enthusiastic 
character of the other? Without two 
nations as distinet and as different as 
the German and the Itajian, we should 
never have been favored with Beetho- 


of the one, 


ven and Rossini. We see national 
life modifying the form of art, the 


moment we take up one of the simplest 
of Goethe’s songs, and compare it with 
one of Burns’, or one of Beéranger’s. 
How much of human life is embodied 
in ande nt ssed by literature and art, 
or, rather, by art itself, for art embraces 
literature! How give to this life the 
free, full, and varied expression with- 
out various national associations 2 
How, without the nation have a pub- 
lie; and how, without a public, any- 
thing of that which we call public life ? 
Abstract all that belongs to the public 
from the life of the race, aa what 
would remain? What would remain 
of all that for which we applaud 
ourselves, in which we read our capa- 
cities, and the promise of future 
achievements ! 


3ut while we contend for the Nation, 
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and therefore for the state, we contend 
strenuously that it should be consti- 
tuted not in view of itself, but in view 
of man’s possible communion with all 
men, aS a means of promoting the 
communion of the race. When 
constituted in view of itself it becomes 
exclusive, and instead of extending or 
facilitating communion, restricts it by 
confining its members to a commu- 
nion with each other. This is not 
only a disadvantage to them, which 
will show itself in their meagre life, 
in their narrow notions, their general 
intellectual and artistic poverty, but it 
becomes the cause of national hostility, 
and of those wars at which humanity 
must always shudder with horror. 
Compare the intellectual and artistic 
life of the Chinese with that of the Eng- 
lish, French, Germans, avd Italians, 
and you may readily comprehend the 
effect of national exclusiveness on the 
lite of the people; and the history of 
the so-valled civilized nations from the 
— of Nimrod to the imprisonment 

f Europe’s royalist Son on the rock 
a St. Helena, will tell you the effect 
that the same exclusiveness has on the 
relations which one nation must una- 
voidably hold with another. As we 
have demanded the freedom of pro- 


perty, and the freedom of the family, 
so now we demand the FREEDOM OF 
THE STATE or nation. This freedom is 


expressed in what political economists 


term FREEDOM OF TRADE. Wars grow 
out of national exclusiveness, out of 
the effort of one nation to obtain an 
undue advantage over 


another; and 
nearly all, if not quite all, modern wars 
may be traced to the restrictive com- 
mercial system, a system by which 
each nation strives in its trade with 
the other reap all the advantage. 
W hen this system is abandoned, when 
we learn to allow freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse, and to proceed on 
the principle that the trade be tween one 
nation and another cannot in the long 
run be profitable to either party unless 
profitable to both, we shi iM then con- 
stitute the Nation in view not of itself, 
but of the race; in fact, make it a 
special means of developing and con- 


centrating the energies of each par- 
ticular nation for the common good 


of all. 


We now see what is the basis of 
Society, what are the conditions of 


individual life and social. We = see 
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that man individually and _ socially 
lives by communion with nature and 
with other men, and that the three 
terms of this communion are Property, 
Family, and State, or Nation, each 


constituted not in view of itself, but in 
view of man’s possible communion 
with all nature, and with all men. 


We can, then, now very easily dispose 
of the questions which may arise con- 
cerning what is technic ally denom- 
inated the Community System. This 
pie em rests on the common 
ciety, and is, as has been said only ¢ 
spec ial modification of soc iety, or asso- 
ciation in a more general sense. It is, 
ihen, subject to the same general laws 
that shoul ld ¢ govern all society or 
ciation. , 


asso- 


The advocates of the Community 
System seem to us to propose their 
system not as an additional term of 


communion, but as a substitute for the 
three terms already given. Thus toa 
very great extent they abolish property 
a for community in that w hick ‘h 
s by its very nature necessarily and 
e mnie ‘ly individual. In the department 
of Industry they wish to have me 
labor in view of the community instead 
of myself. But this is contrary to all 
the analogies of creation, and the whole 
order of God’s providence. We have 
already seen that the Identical is real- 
ized in the Diverse, the Communal in 
the Individual. This is only an abstract 
way of stating a very practical truth, 
a truth which, if it have any signifi- 


ask 


cance, means that the community must 
be served by the individual, as it were, 
serving himself. Each globe in our 


own axis; but this, 


system turns on its 
carries it forward 


its proper revolution, 
in its revolution round the sun. So 
ach, while laboring for himself, to 
live his own life, must subserve the 
life of the whole. This is the order; 
but the Communists would reverse 
this order, were they to abolish pro- 
perty, and require a man to be indus- 
trious from regard to the community, 
instead of regard to his own 
pendence and well-being, or the inde- 
pendence and well-being of his own 
family 

The substitution of the Community 
for the Family in the sense in which 
we have used the term, as appears to 
be contemplated by our English and 
perhaps French Communists, would be 


inde- 


attended with the most disastrous con- 
sequences. 


The children born under 
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would be held and 
treated as children of the Community, 
not of any particular family. This 
would destroy all that portion of human 
life whic h consists in loving and caring 
for one’s offspring. Parents, feeling no 
louger the responsibility of parents, 


would cease to experience the aflection 


this regulation 


of parents, and would therefore be im- 
poverished by the joss of what, to mo- 
thers at least, constitutes the richest 
and most precious portion of their life. 
The strong love we har for our chil- 
dren, our anxiety on tleir account, our 
care and solicitude for their welfare, 
make often the principal charm of our 
existence, cheer the darkest habitation, 
and render delicious the scantiest and 
coarsest fare of the parents. Poor and 
miserable indeed should we be were it 
not for our children, the sweet pledges 
of our love, in whom we see a new, im- 


proved and more beautiful edition: f our- 


; : 
selves. The loss of this would 


compensated by the greater freedom of 


sexual intercourse which these Com- 
munists propose in its |] jace,—a tIree- 
dom which is itself undesirable, and 
would be a capital objection to their 
scheme. The restraints which are 
now imposed are none too great, and 


the care and anxiety on account of our 


children from which they would release 


us, isa blessing, and almost the only 
blessing the great mass of us are in a 
condition to experience. In a word, 
the Community, on the scale proposed, 


large to be 
and by er t 


YY S@C@KID ) 
aflections ver a or 


is too 
family, 
domestic 
surface, would weaken and _ finally 


destroy them. 


substituted for the 
1 1) 


On the other hand the C 
even as large as Owen or | 
would be toosmall to be 
for the nation. It 
small and 
which we have 
to the Nation. TheC 
must not propose the 
perty, the Family, or the 
the Community as their substitute. If 
introduced at all, it must be in har- 
mony with these three terms, a term 
which leaves them all three in their 
full foree, undiminished, unaffected, 
but coming in between the Family and 
the State in aid of them both. 


mmunity, 
ourier 


a substi- 


pro- 
pose, 2 
will be too 
too weak to aid the life 
seen that Wwemust owe 


tute 


mmunists, then, 
holit 

abolition 
State, 


As an intermediate institution ren- 
dering on the one hand the transition 
from the Family to the State, and on 
the other from the State to the Family, 
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less abrupt, the Community, if recog- 
nizing the conditions pointed out, I am 
fully persuaded would be a_ useful 
auxiliary both to the Family and the 
State, and a great help to man’s com- 


munion with man. ‘The distance is 
too great, at present, between the 


Family and the Nation; there is an 
intermediate possible life, that is now 
unprovided tor. Hence the need of an 
intermediate form is widely felt, and 
men are everywhere seeking to supply 
it. In monetary affairs our banking 
system isan instance of the want and of 
theattempt to meet it. Our banksare 
in their nature and intention associa- 
tions for the mutual loan of credit, for 
enlarging the sphere of credit through 
the principle of codperation. Our 
manufacturing corporations are exam- 
ples of the same want, and of the effort 
to meet il, in another department of 
business. Missionary, Bible, Tract, 
Temperance, Abolition Associations, 
are examples of the same in the region 
of morals and philanthropy. Men feel 
the need of something larger than the 
Family, combining more and different 
elements, yet smaller and more easily 
wielded than the State. This want 
may be well met by industrial associa- 
tions like those at Brook Farm, North- 
ampton and Mendon in Massachu- 
setts, not to specify any others. 


jut these Communities must be 
industrial establishments, and they 


must be organized for the production 
and accumulation of wealth, as well as 
for the improvement of morals and 
manners. ‘The physical or material 
wealth of the world, were it ever so 
justly and equitably distributed, is 
inadequate to the wants of humanity. 
‘To arrest the world in the production of 
material wealth where it now is, would 
be to arrest its progress. It is useless 
to talk of a learned, a moral, and a cul- 
tivated people living in poverty. The 
thing is not possible. We are to im- 
prove the spiritual condition of mankind 
by improving their worldly condition. 
Our highest life is scientific and artistic, 
but science and art come only in 
the train of industry, and must be 
preceded by leisure and means. To 
enrich the world by diminishing its 
wants, as our mystic philosophers pro- 
pose, would be to supersede life by 
death. What we want is the highest, 


the most varied, and the intensest life. 
The more wants we have, other things 
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being equal, the better. The study 
should be to provide for ever-increasing 
wants; for life consists in satisfying, 
or in the effort to satisfy our wants. 
The Community, then, must be organ- 
ized so as to facilitate the produciion 
and acquisition of wealth. It then 
must not be based on the supposed 
sinfulness of property, nor the supposed 
anti-Christian character of trade and 
business in general. 


I make this remark because nearly 
all the schemes [ have seen put forth 
for communities seem to proceed very 
much upon an opposite principle, that 
property is a sin, and that the only 
legitimate kind of industry is the cult- 
vation of the earth. Agriculture holds, 
and deservedly, a high rank in the 
department of Industry, but there is no 
reason for ranking it above the me- 
chanie arts, manufacturing, or trade 
and commerce in general. ‘Trade is 
the grand encourager of all branches of 
industry. It stimulates manufactures, 
and these the mechanic arts and agri- 
culture. The promotion of all these 
gives wealth and _ leisure, which 
dernand science, art in all its branches, 
architecture, music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture. The Community must, then, 
accept business, and acknowledge its 
honorableness and honesty, or it will 
not be able to augment the general 
wealth of the Nation. Moreover, 
trade is the grand medium of inter- 
course between Community and Com- 
munity, between nation and nation, 
and therefore a grand promoter of 
man’s communion with man. 


Taking this principle into view, the 
Community must not seek to become a 
little world in itself. If we understand 
Fourier’s scheme, the phalanx seeks to 


be self-sufficing. Eighteen hundred, 
at most two thousand persons, it 1S 


said, make up a number adequate to 
meet all the exigencies of human na- 
ture, and to provide for the highest, 
fullest, and most varied life of hu- 
manity. Evidently, then, the disciples 
of Fourier contemplate no necessity, 
except it may be by way of amuse- 
ment, for one community to hold inter- 
course with another. But a slight 
glance at the diversities of soil and 
productions of the different parts of 
the globe, would satisfy us that some 
of these phalanxes must be restricted 
to a very meagre bill of fare. The 
genera] and even the particular wants 








of one phalanx, will be similar to 
those of another, but will all positions 
in whieh a phalanx may be planted, 
afford the means for supplying simi- 
lar wants? or shall all that 
the earth Which will not yield this 
supply be suffered to lie waste? or, 
again, do these disciples anticipate 
that they shall become able by means 
of phalanxes: to change the climate 
itself, the very temperature of the 
atmosphere, and the 
the soil, so that they can grow rice and 
cotton on our granite cliffs of New 
England, and enable the polar bear to 
luxuriate under the equator ? 


Then, again, there will be great want 
of economy, for each phalanx to under- 
take to supply all its wants in itself. 
lt — nine persons to make a pin to 
advantage; but will a phalanx of two 
the mend: pe rsons consume all the pins 
nine persons can mat jufacture . eee ir 
questions may be asked in relation to 
every branch of mechanical 
‘They who are engaged in 
of mechanical indus 


Ives to it, if 


almost 
production. 
any given branch 
try, must confine 
they mean to excel in it. But most 
branches are best prosecuted on a scale 
which would far exce rs oO 
consumption of any « ne phil unx. The 
Community, then, sh = never seek to 
be aco mplet e rom? n itself, but, a 


’ 


we said on a former occasion, it should 
confine itself to some one branch of 
situated. 


industry, for which it is best 
Then it will create more in that line 
than it can consequently it 
will have an 


consume ; 

excess to exchange for 
such articles as it needs but which it 
does not secdeien, Hence, again, the 
Community must recognize and conform 
to the general laws of industry and 
business. It must accept the business 
world as it finds it, and conform to it 
while seeking to derive greater advan- 
tage from it. 


These remarks, it will at once be 


seen, are thrown out forthe purpose of 


admonishing those who are contem- 
plating the establishment of Com- 
munities, to beware how they link 
them with any of the ultraisms of the 
day, and especially that ultraism which 
is loudest in condemnation of business. 
There are periods in the history of man- 
kind, when the true Reformer will 


preach voluntary poverty, and seek to 
reform men, not by directing them to 
create, but by inuring them to suffer- 
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part of 


entire nature of 


d the powers f 





(eb. 


But we 
do not live in one of periods 
Qur mission is not to denounce any 
branch of Industry, nor to get md 

business ; but to sanctify business, to 
sanctify industry,and to make it a part 
This is not, in 
our view, precisely the doctrine of the 
majority of those who are seeking to 
meliorate their own and their breth- 
ren’s condition by means of Communi- 
ules. They seek these Communities 
to a very great extent because they 
are dissatisfied with the business world 


ing—enabling them to bear. 
those 


ot the service ol God. 


as it is, and because they feel that 
they cannot conscientiously take part 
in the ordinary methods of conducting 
it. We are no great believers in the 
sinlessness of business men, but the 
grand motive for forming these associa- 
tions, in our view, 1s not here, is ne 
in the ordinary sense of the word, moral; 
under our 


1 
l 


but in the fact, that 
present arrangements a l irge portion 
of our brethren are and ever must be 
unable to gain enough of this world’s 
goods, to suflice for the nts of hu- 
man life. They are aaiiie to live a 
truly human life. They are and mus 
be mere drudges, living the lowest 
form of that life possible. We would 
remedy this. But we can remedy 
this only to a slight extent by legis- 
lation, or by moral instruction; we 


see no way of doing it, but by doing in 
regard to labor what our manufac- 


turers are doing in regard capital 
through corporations, and our business 
men with credit throuch banks, that 
association in- 
In this way 


is, associate it, and by 
crease its relative power. 
the time may come when the 
will not be forced to fi rego all the ad- 
vantages of civilisation, and be obliged 
to delve from morning till night, un- 
cheered, unvisited, mere drudges, in 


order to obtain the bare means of sub- 


mass 


sistence. 


Of the details of a Community, the 
writer of this has nothing to sav, his 
gift not lying in that direction. He has 
merely sought to exhibit the real basis 
of all association, and the conditions 
of human life and from these to de- 
duce the fundamental principles which 
must govern all our attempts at com- 
munal organization. The applica- 
tion of these principles, he leaves, for 
the most part, to others, whose practi- 
eal skill and information better fit 
them for the task. 


f 
i 
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A PARABLE. 
BY J. Rs LOWELL. 


Worn and footsore was the Prophet 
When he reached the holy hill ; 

‘‘ God has left the earth,” he murmured, 
‘“‘ Here his presence lingers still. 


‘God of all the olden prophets, 
Wilt thou talk with me no more ? 
Have I not as truly loved thee 
As thy chosen ones of yore ? 


‘“ Hear me, guider of my fathers, 

\ Lo, an humble heart is mine; 
By thy mercy I beseech thee, 

Grant thy servant but a sign !” 


Bowing then his head, he listened 
For an answer to his prayer ; 
No loud burst of thunder followed, 
Not a murmur stirred the air: 


But the tuft of moss before him 
Opened while he waited yet, 

And from out the rock’s hard bosom 
Sprang a tender violet. 


‘‘God! I thank thee,” said the Prophet, 
“* Hard of heart and blind was I, 
Looking to the holy mountain 
For the gift of prophecy. 


‘Still thou speakest with thy children 
Freely as in Eld sublime, 

Humbleness and love and patience 
Give dominion over Time. 


‘* Had I trusted in my nature, 
And had faith in lowly things, 

Thou thyself would’st then have sought me, 
And set free my spirit’s wings. 


‘“ But I looked for signs and wonders 
That o’er men should give me sway ; 
Thirsting to be more than mortal, 
[ was even less than clay. 


“Ere I entered on my journey, 
As I girt my loins to start, 
Ran to me my little daughter, 
The beloved of my heart ; 


“In her hand she held a flower 
Like to this as like may be, 
Which beside my very threshold 
She had plucked and brought to me.” 
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ADAM AND EVE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


l 16 The Ne wu 
THE NEW 
We, who are born into the world’s 


artificial system, can never adequately 
know how little in our present state 
and circumstances is natural, and how 
much is merely the interpolation of 
the perverted mind and heart of man. 
Art has become a second and stronger 
Nature; she is a step-mother, whose 
crafty tenderness has taught us to de- 
spise the bountiful and wholesome 
ministrations of ourtrue parent. It is 
only through the medium of the im- 
agination that we can loosen those 
iron fetters, which we call truth and 
reality, and make ourselves even par- 
tially sensible what prisoners we are. 
For instance, let us conceive good 
Father Miller’s interpretation of the 
prophecies to have proved true. The 
Day of Doom has burst upon the 
globe, and swept away the whole race 
of men. From cities and fields, 
shore and mid-land mountain region, 
vast continents, and even the remot- 
est islands of the ocean—each living 
thing is gone. No breath of a created 
being disturbs this earthly atmosphere. 
But the abodes of man, and all that he 
has accomplished, the foot-prints of 
his wanderings, and the results of his 
toil, the visible symbols of his intellec- 
tual cultivation and moral progress— 

in short, everything physical that can 
give evidence of his present position— 


sea- 


shall remain untouched by the hand of 


Then, to inherit and repeople 
this waste and deserted earth, we will 
suppose a new Adam and a new Eve 
to have been created, in the full devel- 
opment of mind and heart, but with 
no knowledge of their predecessors, 
nor of the diseased circumstances that 
had become encrusted around them. 
Such a pair would at once distinguish 
between artand nature. Their instincts 
and intuitions would immediately re- 
cognize the wisdom and simplicity of 
the latter; while the former, with its 
elaborate perversities, would offer them 
a continual succession of puzzles. 

Let us attempt, in a mood half-sport- 
ive and half-thouchtful, to track these 


destiny. 


imaginary heirsofour mortality through 


their first day’s experience. No longer 
ago than yesterday, the flame ot 
human life was extinguished; there 
has been a breathless night; and now 
another morn approaches, expecting to 
find the earth no less desolate than at 
eventide. 

It is dawn. The east puts on 
immemorial blush, although no human 
eye is gazing at it; for 
nomena of natural world renew 


its 


all the ph - 
tbe 


{ 
‘ | 
Spite ol U 


themselves, in 1e solitude 
that now broods around the globe. 
There is still beauty of earth, sea, and 
sky, for beauty’s sake. Buts 1) there 
are to be spectat rs. Just when | 

earliest sunshine gilds earth’s moun- 
tain a two beings have come into 
life, not in such an Eden as bloomed to 
salleten our first parents, but in the 
heart of a modern city. They find 
themselves in existence, and gazing 
into one another’s eyes. Their emotion 
is not astonishment; nor do they per- 
plex themselves with efforts to dis- 
cover what, and whence, and why 
they are. Each is satisfied to be, be- 
cause the other exists likewise; and 
their first consciousness is of calm and 
mutual enjoyment, which seems not 


the birth of that very 
prol 


have been 
moment, but from a past 
eternity. Thuscontent with the inner 
sp here which they inhabit together, it 
is not immediately that the outward 


need 


world can obtrude itself upon their 
notice 

Soon, however, they feel the invin- 
cible necessity of this earthly life, and 


begin to make acquaintance with the 


objects and circumstances that sur- 
round them. Perhaps no other stride 
so vast remains to be taken, as when 
they first turn from the reality of their 
mutual glance, to the dreams and 
shadows that perplex them every where 
else. 

‘Sweetest Eve, where are we?” 
exclaims the new Adam,—for speech, 


or some equivalent mode of expression, 
is born with them, and comes just as 
natural as breath ;—* Methinks I do 
not recognize this place.” 
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“Nor I, dear Adam,” replies the 
new Eve. “And what a strange place 
too! Let me come closer to thy side, 
and behold thee only; for all other 
sights trouble and perplex my spirit.” 

““ Nay, Eve,” replies Adam, who 

appears to have the stronger te ndency 
towards the material world; ‘it 
were well that we gain some insight 
into these matters. We are in an odd 
category here! Let us look about 
us.” 

Assuredly, there are sights enough 
to theo the new inheritors of earth 
into a state of hopeless perplexity. 
The lou lines of edifices, their win- 
dows glittering in the yellow sunrise, 
and the narrow street between, with 
its barren pavement, tracked and bat- 
tered by wheels that have now rattled 
into an irrevocable past! The signs, 
with their unintelligible hieroglyphies ! 
The squareness and ugliness, and regu- 
lar or irregular deformity, of every- 
thing that meets the eye! The marks 
of wear and tear, and unrenewed 


deeay, which distinguish the works of 


man from the growth of nature! 


What 1s there in all this, capable of 


the slightest significance to minds that 
know nothing of the artificial system 
which is implied in every lamp-post 
and each brick of the houses ? More- 
over, the utter loneliness and silence, 


in a scene that originally grew out of 


noise and bustle, must needs impress a 
feeling of desolation even upon Adam 


and Eve, unsuspicious as they are of 


the recent extinction of human exist- 
ence. Ina forest, solitude would be 
life; in the city, it is death. 

The new Eve looks round with a 
sensation of doubt and distrust, such 
as a city dame, the daughter of num- 
berless gene rat ns of citizens, might 
experience, if suddenly transported to 
the garden of Eden. At length, her 


downcast eye aie overs a small tuft of 


grass, just ‘beginning to sprout among 
the stones of the pavement; she 
eagerly grasps it, and is sensible that 
this little herb awakens some response 
within her heart. Nature finds 
nothing else to offer her. Adam, after 


staring up and down the street, with- 
out detecting a single object that his 
comprehension can lay hold of, finally 
turns his forehead to the sky. There, 
indeed, is something which the soul 
within him recognizes. 

‘ Look up yonder, mine own Eve!” 


he cries; “ surely we ought to dwell 
among those gold-tinged clouds, or in 
the blue depths beyond them. I know 
not how nor when, but evidently we 
have strayed away from our home; for 
I see nothing hereabouts that seems to 
belong to us.” 

“Can we not ascend thither ?” in- 
quires Eve. 

“ Why not?” answers Adam, hope- 
fully. ‘But no! Something drags 
us down in spite of our best efforts. 
Pe ‘tchance we may find a path here- 
after.” 

In the energy of new life, it appears 
no such impracticable feat to climb 
into the sky! But they have already 
received a woful lesson, which may 
finally go far towards reducing them 
to the level of the departed race, when 
they acknowledge the necessity of 
keeping the beaten track of earth. 
They now set forth on a _ ramble 
through the city, in the hope of making 
their escape from this uncongenia 
sphere. Already, in the fresh elasticity 
of their spirits they have found the 
idea of weariness. We will watch 
them as they enter some of the shops, 
and public or private edifices; for 
every door, whether of alderman or 
beggar, church or hall of state, has 
been flung wide open by the same 
agency that swept away the inmates. 

It so happens—and not unluckily for 
an Adam and Eve who are still in 
the costume that might better have 
befitted Eden—it so happens, that 
their first visit is toa fashionable dry- 
good store. No courteous and impor- 
tunate attendants hasten to receive their 
orders ; no throng of ladies are tossing 
over the rich Parisian fabrics. All is 
deserted; trade is at a stand-still ; and 
not even an echo of the national 
watch-word—“ Go ahead !”—disturbs 
the quiet of the new customers. But 
specimens of the latest earthly fash- 
ions, silks of every shade, and what- 
ever is most delicate or splendid for 
the decoration of the human form, lie 
scattered around, profusely as bright 
autumnal leaves in a forest. Adam 
looks at a few of the articles, but 
throws them carelessly aside, with 
ee exclamation may correspond 

«Pish!” or “ Pshaw!” in the new 

pe oh of nature. Eve, however, 
—be it said without offence to her na- 
tive modesty,—examines these trea- 
sures of her sex with somewhat live- 
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lier interest. A pair of corsets chance 
to lie upon the counter; she inspects 
them curiously, but knows not what to 
make of them. Then she handles a 
fashionable silk with dim _ yearn- 
ings—thoughts that wander hither 
and thither—instincts groping in the 
dark. 

“On the whole, I do not like it,” 
she observes, laying the glossy fabric 
upon the counter. *‘ But, Adam, it is 
very strange! What can these things 
mean? Surely I ought to know—yet 
they put mein a perfect maze !” 

“Poh! my dear Eve, why trouble 
thy little head about such nonsense 2?” 
cries Adam, in a fit of impatience. 
“Let us go somewhere else. But stay! 
How very beautiful! My loveliest 
Eve, what a charm you have imparted 
to that robe, by merely throwing it 
over your shoulders !” 

For Eve, with the taste that nature 
moulded into her composition, has 
taken a remnant of exquisite silver 
gauze and drawn it around her form, 
with an effect that gives Adam his 
first idea of the witchery of dress. 
He beholds his spouse in a new light 
and with renewed admiration, yet is 
hardly reconciled to any other attire 
than her own golden locks. However, 
emulating Eve’s example, he makes 
free with a mantle of blue velvet, and 
puts it on so picturesquely, that it 
might seem to have fallen from 
Heaven upon his stately figure. Thus 
garbed, they go in search of new dis- 
coveries. 

They next wander into a Church, not 
to make a display of their fine clothes, 
but attracted by its spire, pointing 
upwards to the sky, whither they have 
already yearned to climb. As they 
enter the portal, a clock, which it was 
the last earthly act of the sexton to 
wind up, repeats the hour in deep and 
reverberating tunes; for Time has sur- 
vived his former progeny, and, with 
the iron tongue that man gave him, is 
now speaking to his two grandchild- 
ren. They listen, but understand him 
not. Nature would measure time by 
the succession of thoughts and acts 
which constitute real life, and not by 
hours of emptiness. They pass up 
the church aisle, and raise their eyes 
to the ceiling. Had our Adam and 
Eve become mortal in some European 

city, and strayed into the vastness and 
sublimity of an old cathedral, they 


might have recognized the purpose for 
which the deep-souled founders reared 
it. Like the dim awfulness of an 
ancient forest, its very atmosphere 
would have incited them to prayer. 
Within the snug walls of a metropo- 
litan church there can be no such 
influence. 

Yet some odor of religion is still 
lingering here, the bequest of pious 
souls, who had grace to enjoy a fore- 
taste of immortal life. Perchance, 
they breathe a prophecy of a better 
world to their successors, who have 
become obnoxious to all their own 
cares and calamities in the present one. 

“Eve, something impels me to look 
upward,” saysAdam. “ Butittroubles 
me to see this roof between us and 
the sky. Letus go forth, and perhaps 
we shall discern a Great Face looking 
down upon us.” 

“Ves; a Great Face, with a beam 
of love brightening over it, like sun- 
shine,” responds Eve. ‘Surely, we 
have seen such a countenance some- 
where !” 

= hey go out of the church, and 
kneeling at its threshold give way to 
the spirit’s natural instinct of adoration 
to a beneficent Father. But, in truth, 
their life thus far has been a continual 
prayer. Purity and simplicity hold 
converse, at every moment, with their 
Creator. 

We now observe them entering a 
Court of Justice. But what remotest 
conception can they attain of the pur- 
poses of such an edifice? How should 
the idea occur to them, that human 
brethren, of like nature with them- 
selves, and originally included in the 
same law of love which is their oaly 
rule of life, should ever need an out- 
ward enforcement of the true voice 
within their souls? And what,savea 
woful experience, the dark result of 
many centuries, could teach them the 
sad mysteries of crime? Oh, Judg- 
ment Seat, not by the pure in heart 
wast thou established, nor in the sim- 
plicity of nature; but by hard and wrin- 
kled men, and upon the accumulated 
heap of earthly wrong! Thou art the 
very symbol of man’s perverted state. 

On as fruitless an errand our wan- 
derers next visit a Hall of Legislature, 
where Adam places Eve in the Speaker’s 
chair, unconscious of the moral which 
he thus exemplifies. Man’s intellect, 
moderated by Woman’s tenderness and 
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moral sense! Were such the legisla- 
tion of the world, there would be no 
need of State Houses, Capitols, Halls 
of Parliament, nor even of those little 
assemblages of patriarchs beneath the 
shadowy trees, by whom freedom was 
first interpreted to mankind on our 
native shores. 

Whither go they next? A perverse 
destiny seems to perplex them with 
one after another of the riddles which 
mankind put forth to the wandering 
universe, and left unsolved in their 
own destruction. They enter an edi- 
fice of stern grey stone, standing insu- 
lated in the midst of others, and 
gloomy even in the sunshine, which it 
barely ‘suffers to penetrate through its 
iron-grated windows. It is a Prison. 
The jailer has left his post at the 
summons of a stronger authority than 
the sheriff’s. But the prisoners? Did 
the messenger of fate, when he shook 
open all the doors, respect the magis- 
trate’s warrant and the judge’s sen- 
tence, and Jeave the inmates of the 
dungeons to be delivered by due course 
of earthly law? No; a new trial has 
been granted, in a higher court, which 
may set judge, jury, and prisoner at its 
bar all in a row, and perhaps find one 
no less guilty than another. The jail, 
like the whole earth, is now a solitude, 
and has thereby lost something of its 
dismal gloom. But here are the nar- 
row cells, like tombs, only drearier 
and deadlier because in these the 
immortal spirit was buried with the 
body. Inscriptions appear on the 
walls, scribbled with a pencil, or 


scratched with a rusty nail; brief 


words of agony, perhaps, or guilt’s 
desperate defiance to the world, or 
merely a record of a date, by which 
the writer strove to keep up with the 
march of life. There is not a living 
eye that could now decipher these 
memorials. 

Nor is it while so fresh from their 
Creator’s hand, that the new denizens 
of earth—no, nor their descendants 
for a thousand years—could discover 
that this edifice was a hospital for the 
direst disease which could afflict their 
predecessors. Its patients bore the 
outward marks of that leprosy with 
which all were more or less infected. 
They were sick—and so were the 
purest of their brethren—with the 
plague of sin. A deadly sickness, 
indeed! Feeling its symptoms within 
the breast, men concealed it with fear 
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and shame, and were only the more 
cruel to those unfortunates whose 
pestiferous sores were flagrant to the 
common eye. Nothing, save a rich 
garment, could ever hide the plague- 
spot. In the course of the world’s 
lifetime, every remedy was tried for 
its cure and extirpation, except the 
single one, the flower that grew in 
Heaven, and was sovereign for all the 
miseries of earth. Man never had 
attempted to cure sin by Love! Had 
he but once made the effort, it might 
well have happened, that there would 
have been no more need of the dark 
lazar-house into which Adam and Eve 
have wandered. Hasten forth, with 
your native innocence, lest the damps 
of these still conscious walls infect 
you likewise, and thus another fallen 


“race be propagated ! 


Passing from the interior of the 
prison into the space within its outward 
wall, Adam pauses beneath a struc- 
ture of the simplest contrivance, yet 
altogether unaccountable to him. It 
consists merely of two upright posts, 
supporting a transverse beam, from 
which dangles a cord. 

“Eve, Eve!” cries Adam, shudder- 
ing with a nameless horror. “ What 
can this thing be?” 

‘‘T know not,” answers Eve; “but, 
Adam, my heartissick! There seems 
to be no more sky!—no more sun- 
shine!” 

Well might Adam shudder, and 
poor Eve be sick at heart; for this 
mysterious ubject was the type of 
mankind’s whole system, in regard to 
the great difficulties which God had 
given to be solved—a system of fear 
and vengeance, never successful, yet 
followed to the last. Here, on the 
morning when the final summons 
came, a criminal—one criminal, where 
none were guiltless—had died upon 
the gallows. Had the world heard the 
foot-fall of its own approaching doom, 
it would have been no inappropriate 
act, thus to close the record of its 
deeds by one so characteristic. 

The two pilgrims now hurry from 
the prison. Had they known how the 
former inhabitants of earth were shut 
up in artificial error, and cramped and 
chained by their perversions, they 
might have compared the whole moral 
world to a prison-house, and have 
deemed the removal of the race a 
genera] jail-delivery. 

They next enter, unannounced—but 
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they might have rung at the door in 
vain—a private mansion, one of the 
stateliest in Beacon street. A wild 
and plaintive strain of music is quiver- 
ing through the house, now rising like 
a solemn organ peal, and now dying 
into the faintest murmur; as if some 
spirit, that had felt an interest in the 
departed family, were bemoaning 
itself in the solitude of hall and 
chamber. Perhaps, a virgin, the purest 
of mortal race, has been left behind, to 
perforin a requiem for the whole kin- 
dred of humanity? Not so! These 
are the tones of an J£olian harp, 
through which Nature pours the har- 
mony that lies concealed in her every 
breath, whether of summer breeze or 
tempest. Adam and Eve are lost in 
rapture, unmingled with surprise. The 


passing wind, that stirred the harp- * 


strings, has been hushed, before they 
ean think of examining the splendid 
furniture, the gorgeous carpets, and 
the architecture of the rooms. These 
things amuse their unpractised eyes, 
but appeal to nothing within their 
hearts. Even the pictures upon the walls 
scarcely excite a deeper interest; for 
there is something radically artificial 
and deceptive in painting, with which 
minds in the primal simplicity cannot 
sympathize. The unbidden guests 
examine a row of family portraits, but 
are too dull to recognize them as men 
and women, beneath the disguise of a 
preposterous garb, and with features 
and expression debased, because in- 
herited through ages of moral and 
physical decay. 

Chance, however, presents them 
with pictures of human beauty, fresh 
from the hand of Nature. As they 
enter a magnificent apartment, they 
are astonished, but not affrighted, to 
perceive two figures advancing to meet 
them. Is it not awful to imagine that 
any life, save their own, should remain 
in the wide world ? 

“How is this?” exclaims Adam. 
“My beautiful Eve, are you in two 
places at once ¢” 

“And you, Adam!” answers Eve, 
doubtful, yet delighted. “ Surely that 
noble and lovely form is yours. Yet 
here you are by my side! I am con- 
tent with one—methinks there should 
not be two !” 

This miracle is wrought by a tall 
looking-glass, the mystery of which 
they soon fathom, because Nature 


creates a mirror for the human face in 
every pool of water, and for her own 
great features in waveless lakes. 
Pleased and satisfied with gazing at 
themselves, they now discover the 
marble statue of a child in a corner of 
the room, so exquisitely idealized, that 
it is almost worthy to be the prophetic 
likeness of their first-born. Sculpture, 
in its highest excellence, is more genu- 
ine than painting, and might seem to 
be evolved from a natural germ, by 
the same law as a Jeaf or flower. The 
statue of the child itupresses the soli- 
tary pair as if it were a c ompanion ; it 
likewise hints at secrets both of the 
past and future. 

“ My husband!” whispers Eve. 

“What would you say, dearest 
Eve ?” inquires Adam. 

‘“‘T wonder if we are alone in the 
world,” she continues, with a sense of 
something like fear at the thought of 
other inhabitants. “This lovely little 
form! Did it ever eaike? Or is it 
only the shadow of something real, 
like our pictures in the mirror ?” 

“It is strange!” replies Adam, press- 
ing his hand to his brow. ‘ There are 
mysteries all around us. An idea flits 
continually before me—would that I 
could seize it! Eve, Eve, are we 
treading in the footsteps of beings that 
bore a likeness to ourselves? If so, 
whither are they gone ?—and why is 
their world so unfit for our dwelling- 
place ?” 

“Our great Father only knows,” 
answers Eve. ‘“ But something tells 
me that we shall not always be ‘alone. 
And how sweet if other beings were 
to visit us in the shape of this fair 
image!” 

Then they wander through the 
house, and every where find tokens of 
human life, which now, with the idea 
recently suggested, excite a deeper 
curiosity in their bosoms. Woman has 
here left traces of her delicacy and re- 
finement, and of her gentle labors 
Eve ransacks a work-basket, and in- 
stinctively thrusts the rosy tip of her 
finger into a thimble. She takes up a 
piece of embroidery, glowing with 
mimic flowers, in one of which a fair 
damsel of the departed race has left 
her needle. Pity that the Day of Doom 
should have anticipated the completion 
of such a useful task ! Eve feels almost 
conscious of the skill to finish it. <A 
piano-forte has been left open. She flings 
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her hand carelessly over the keys, and 
strikes out a sudden melody, no less 
natural than the strains of the /Eolian 
harp, but joyous with the dance of her 
yet unburthened life. Passing through 
a dark entry, they find a broom behind 
the door; and Eve, who comprises the 
whole nature of womanhood, has a 
dim idea that it is an instrument pro- 
per for her hand. In another apart- 
ment they behold a canopied bed, and 
all the appliances of luxurious repose. 
A heap of forest-leaves would be more 
to the purpose. They enter the nur- 
sery, and are perplexed with the sight 
of little gowns and caps, tiny shoes, 
and a cradle; amid the drapery of 
which is still to be seen the impress of 
a baby’s form. Adam slightly notices 
these trifles; but Eve becomes involved 
in a fit of mute reflection, from which it 
is hardly possible to rouse her. 

By a most unlucky arrangement, 
there was to have been a grand dinner- 
party in this mansion on the very day 
when the whole human family, includ- 
ing the invited quests, were summoned 
to the unknown regions of illimitable 
space. At the moment of fate, the 
table was actually spread, and the 
company on the point of sitting down. 
Adam and Eve came unbidden to the 
banquet; it has now been some time 
cold, but otherwise furnishes them 
with highly favorable specimens of the 
gastronomy of their predecessors. But 
it is difficult to imagine the perplexity 
of the unperverted couple, in endeavor- 
ing to find proper food for their first 
meal, at a table where the cultivated 
appetites of a fashionable party were 
to have been gratified. Will Nature 
teach them the mystery of a plate of 
turtle soup? Willshe embolden them 
to attack a haunch of venison? Will 
she initiate them into the merits of a 
Parisian pasty, imported by the last 
steamer that evercrossed the Atlantic ? 
Will she not, rather, bid them turn 
with disgust from fish, fowl, and flesh, 
which, to their pure nostrils, steam 
with a loathsome odor of death and 
corruption ?—Food? The bill of fare 
contains nothing which they recognize 
as such. 

Fortunately, however, the dessert is 
ready upona neighboring table. Adam, 
Whose appetite and animal instincts 
are quicker than those of Eve, disco- 
Vers this fitting banquet. 


““ Here, dearest Eve,” he exclaims, 
“here is food.” 

“ Well,” answers she, with the germ 
of a housewife stirring within her, 
“we have been so busy to-day, that a 
picked-up dinner must serve.” 

So Eve comes to the table, and 
receives a red-cheeked apple from her 
husband’s hand, in requital of her pre- 
decessor’s fatal gift to our common 
grandfather. She eats it without sin, 
and, let us hope, with no disastrous 
consequences to her future progeny. 
They make a plentiful, yet temperate 
meal of fruit, which, though not 
gathered in Paradise, is legitimately 
derived from the seeds that were 
planted there. ‘Their primal appetite 
is satisfied. 

‘“What shall we drink, Eve?” in- 
quires Adam. 

Eve peeps among some bottles and 
decanters, which, as they contain fluids, 
she naturally conceives must be proper 
to quench thirst. But never before did 
claret, hock, and madeira, of rich and 
rare perfume, excite such disgust as 
now. 

“Pah!” she exclaims, after smelling 
at various wines. “ What stuff is 
here? The beings who have gone 
before us could not have possessed the 
same nature that we do; for neither 
their hunger nor thirst were like our 
own!” 

«Pray hand me yonder bottle,” says 
Adam. “If it be drinkable by any 
manner of mortal, I must moisten my 
throat with it.” 

After some remonstrances, she takes 
up a champagne bottle, but is fright- 
ened by the sudden explosion of the 
cork, and drops it upon the floor. 
There the untasted liquor effervesces. 
Had they quaffed it, they would have 
experienced that brief delirium, where- 
by, whether excited by moral or phy- 
sical causes, man sought to recompense 
himself for the calm, life-long joys 
which he had lost by his revolt from 
nature. At length, in a refrigerator, 
Eve finds a glass pitcher of water, 
pure, cold, and bright, as ever gushed 
from a fountain among the hills. Both 
drink; and such refreshment does it 
bestow, that they question one another 
if this precious liquid be not identical 
with the stream of life within them. 

“ And now,” observes Adam, “we 
must again try to discover what sort of 








a world this is, and why we have been 
sent hither.” 

“ Why ?—To love one another!” 
cries Eve. “Is not that employment 
enough ?” 

“ Truly is it,” answers Adam, kissing 
her; “but still—I know not—some- 
thing tells us there is labor to be done. 
Perhaps our allotted task is no other 
than to climb into the sky, which is so 
much more beautiful than earth.” 

“ Then would we were there now,” 
murmurs Eve, “that no task or duty 
might come between us !” 

They leave the hospitable mansion ; 
and we next see them passing down 
State street. The clock on the old 
State House points to high noon, when 
the Exchange should be in its glory, 
and present the liveliest emblem of 
what was the sole business of life, as 
regarded a multitude of the fore-gone 
worldlings. It is over now. The 
Sabbath of eternity has shed its stillness 
along the street. Not even a news- 
boy assails the two solitary passers-by, 
with an extra penny-paper from the 
office of the Times or Mail, containing 
a full account of yesterday’s terrible 
catastrophe. Of all the dull times 
that merchants and speculators have 
known, this is the very worst; for, so 
far as they were concerned, creation 
itself has taken the benefit of the 
bankrupt-act. After all, it is a pity. 
Those mighty capitalists, who had just 
attained the wished-for wealth ! Those 
shrewd men of traffic, who had devoted 
so many years to the most intricate 
and artificial of sciences, and had 
barely mastered it, when the universal 
bankruptcy was announced by peal of 
trumpet! Can they have been so 
incautious as to provide no currency of 
the country whither they have gone, 
nor any bills of exchange, or letters of 
credit, from the needy on earth to the 
cash-keepers of Heaven ? 

Adam and Eve enter a Bank. Start 
not, ye whose funds are treasured 
there! You will never need them 
now. Call not for the police! The 
stones of the street and the coin of the 
vaults are of equal value to this simple 
pair. Strange sight! They take up 
the bright gold in handfuls, and throw 
it sportively into the air, for the sake 
of seeing the glittering worthlessness 
descend again in a shower. They 


know not that each of those small 
yellow circles was once a magic spell, 
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potent to sway men’s hearts, and mys- 
tify their moral sense. Here let them 
pause in the investigation of the past. 
They have discovered the main-spring, 
the life, the very essence, of the sys- 
tem that had wrought itself into the 
vitals of mankind, and choked their 
original nature in its deadly gripe. 
Yet how powerless over these young 
inheritors of earth’s hoarded wealth ! 
And here, too, are huge packages of 
bank-notes, those talismanic slips of 
paper, which once had the efficacy to 
build up enchanted palaces, like exha- 
lations, and work all kinds of perilous 
wonders, yet were themselves but the 
ghosts of money, the shadows of a 
shade. How like is this vault to a 
magician’s cave, when the all-powerful 
wand is broken, and the visionary 
splendor vanished, and the floor strewn 
with fragments of shattered spells, and 
lifeless shapes once animated by 
demons! 

“Everywhere, my dear Eve,” ob- 
serves Adam, “we find heaps of rub- 
bish of one kind or another. Some- 
body, Iam convinced, has taken pains 
to collect them—but for what pur- 
pose? Perhaps, hereafter, we shall be 
moved to do the like. Can that be 
our business in the world ?” 

“Oh, no, no, Adam!” answers Eve. 
“Tt would be better to sit down quietly 
and look upward to the sky.” 

They leave the Bank, and in good 
time ; for had they tarried later, they 
would probably have encountered some 
gouty old goblin of a capitalist, whose 
soul could not long be anywhere, save 
in the vault with his treasure. 

Next, they drop into a jeweller’s 
shop. They are pleased with the glow 
of gems; aud Adam twines a string 
of beautiful pearls around the head of 
Eve, and fastens his own mantle with 
a magnificent diamond brooch. Eve 
thanks him, and views herself with 
delight in the nearest looking-glass. 
Shortly afterward, observing a boquet 
of roses and other brilliant flowers in 
a vase of water, she flings away the 
inestimable pearls, and adorns herself 
with these lovelier gems of nature. 
They charm her with sentiment as 
well as beauty. 

“ Surely they are living beings, 
remarks to Adam. 

“T think so,” replies Adam, “and 
they seem to be as little at home in 
the world as ourselves.” 


” 


she 
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We must not attempt to follow 
every footstep of these investigators 
whom their Creator has commissioned 
to pass unconscious judgment upon the 
works and ways of the vanished race. 
By this time, being endowed with 
quick and accurate perceptions, they 
begin to understand the purpose of the 
many things around them. They con- 
jecture, for instance, that the edifices of 
the city were erected, not by the im- 
mediate hand that made the world, but 
by beings somewhat similar to them- 
selves, for shelter and convenience. 
But how will they explain the mag- 
nificence of one habitation, as com- 
pared with the squalid misery of 
another? Through what medium can 
the idea of servitude enter their minds ? 
When will they comprehend the great 
and miserable fact,—the evidences of 
which appeal to their senses every- 
where,—that one portion of earth’s 
lost inhabitants was rolling in luxury, 
while the multitude was toiling for 
scanty food? <A wretched change, in- 
deed, must be wrought in their own 
hearts, ere they can conceive the 
primal decreeof Love to have been so 
completely abrogated, that a brother 
should ever want what his brother 
had. When their intelligence shall 
have reached so far, Earth’s new pro- 
geny will have little reason to exult 
over her old rejected one! 

Their wanderings have now brought 
them into the suburbs of the city. 
They stand on a grassy brow of a hill, 
at the foot of a granite obelisk, which 
points its great finger upward, as if 
the human family had agreed, by a 
visible symbol of age-long endurance, 
to offer some high sacrifice of thanks- 
giving or supplication. The solemn 
height of the monument, its deep sim- 
plicity, and the absence of any vulgar 
and practical use, all strengthen its 
effect upon Adam and Eve, and lead 
them to interpret it by a purer senti- 
ment than the builders thought of ex- 
pressing. 


“Eve, it is a visible prayer,” ob- 
serves Adam. 
“And we will pray too,” she re- 


plies. 

Let us pardon these poor children of 
neither father nor mother, for so ab- 
surdly mistaking the purport of the 
memorial, which man founded and 
woman finished, on far-famed Bunker 
Hill. The idea of war is not native to 
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their souls. Nor have they sympa- 
thies for the brave defenders of liberty, 
since oppression is one of their uncon- 
jectured mysteries. Could they guess 
that the green sward on which they 
stand so peacefully, was once strewn 
with human corpses and purple with 
their blood, it would equally amaze 
them, that one generation of men 
should perpetrate such carnage, and 
that a subsequent generation should 
triumphantly commemorate it. 

With a sense of delight, they now 
stroll across green fields and along the 
margin of a quiet river. Not to 
track them too closely, we next find 
the wanderers entering a Gothic edifice 
of grey stone, where the by-gone world 
has left whatever it deemed worthy of 
record, in the rich library of Harvard 
University. 

No student ever yet enjoyed such 
solitude and silence as now broods 
within its deep alcoves. Little do the 
present visitors understand what op- 
portunities of wisdom are thrown 
away upon them. Yet Adam looks 
anxiously at the long rows of volumes, 
those storied heights of human lore, 
ascending one above another from floor 
to ceiling. He takes up a bulky folio. 
It opens in his hands, as if spontane- 
ously toimpart the spirit of its author 
to the yet unworn and untainted intel- 
lect of the fresh-created mortal. He 
stands poring over the regular volumes 
of mystic characters, seemingly in 
studious mood; for the unintelligible 
thought upon the page has a myste- 
rious relation to his mind, and makes 
itself felt, as it were a burthen flung 
upon him. He is even painfully per- 
plexed, and grasps vainly athe knows 
not what. Oh, Adam, it is too soon, 
too soon by at least five thousand years, 
to put on spectacles, and busy yourself 
in the alcoves of a library! 

*“ What can this be?” he murmurs 
at last. “Eve, methinks nothing is 
so desirable as to find out the mystery 
of this big and heavy object with its 
thousand thin divisions. See! it stares 
me in the face, as if it were about to 
speak !” 

Eve, by a feminine instinct, is dip- 
ping into a volume of fashionable 
poetry, the production of certainly the 
most fortunate of earthly bards, since 
his lay continues in vogue when all the 
great masters of the lyre have passed 
into oblivion. But let not his ghost be 
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too exultant! The world’s one lady 
tosses the book upon the floor, and 
laughs merrily at her husband’s ab- 
stracted mien. 

‘My dear Adam,” cries she, ae 
look pensive and dismal! Do fling 
down that stupid thing; for even if it 
should speak, it would not be worth 
attending to. Let us talk with one 
another, and with the sky, and the 
green earth, and its trees and flowers. 
They will teach us better knowledge 
than we can find here.” 

“ Well, Eve, perhaps you are right,” 
replies Adam, with a sort of sigh. 
“Still, I cannot help thinking that the 
interpretation of the riddles amid 
which we have been wandering all day 
long might here be discovered.” 

“Tt may be better not to seek the 
interpretation,” persists Eve. “For 
my part, the air of this place does not 
suit me. If you love me, come away !” 

She prevails, and rescues him from 
the mysterious perils of the library. 
Happy influence of woman! Had he 
lingered there long enough to obtain a 
clue to its treasures,—as was not im- 
possible, his intellect being of human 
structure, indeed, but with an untrans- 
mitted vigor and acuteness,—had he 
then and there become a student, the 
annalist of our poor world would soon 
have recorded the downfall of a second 
Adam. The fatal apple of another 
Tree of Knowledge would have been 
eaten. All the perversions and sophis- 
tries, and false wisdom so aptly mim- 
icking the true; all the narrow truth, 
so partial that it becomes more decep- 
tive than falsehood; all the wrong 
principles and worse practice, the per- 
nicious examples and mistaken rules 
of life; all the specious theories, which 
turn earth into cloud-land, and men 
into shadows; all the sad experience, 
which it took mankind so many ages 
to accumulate, and from which they 
never drew a moral for their future 
guidance—the whole heap of this 
disastrous lore would have tumbled at 
once upon Adam’s head. There would 
have been nothing left for him, but to 
take up the already abortive experi- 
ment of life, where we had dropped it, 
and toil onward with it a little further. 

But, blessed in his ignorance, he may 
still enjoy a new world in our worn- 
out one. Should he fall short of good, 
even as far as we did, he has at least 
the freedom—no worthless one—to 


make errors for himself. And his lit- 
erature, when the progress of centuries 
shall create it, will be no interminably 
repeated echo of our own poetry, and 
reproduction of the images that were 
moulded by our great fathers of song 
and fiction, but a melody never yet 
heard on earth, and intellectual forms 
unbreathed upon by our conceptions. 
Therefore let the dust of ages gather 
upon the volumes of the library, and, 
in due season, the roof of the edifice 
crumble down upon the whole. 
When the second Adam’s descend- 
ants shall have collected as much 
rubbish of their own, it will be time 
enough to dig into our ruins, and com- 
pare the literary advancement of two 
independent races. 

But we are looking forward too far. 
It seems to be the vice of those who 
have a long past behind them. Ye 
will return to the new Adam and Eve, 
who, having no reminiscences, save 
dim and fleeting visions of a pre-exist- 
ence, are content to live and be happy 
in the present. 

The day is near its close, when these 
pilgrims, who derive their being from 
no dead progenitors, reach the ceme- 
tery of Mount Auburn. With light 
hearts—for earth and sky now gladden 
each other with beauty—they tread 
along the winding paths, among mar- 
ble pillars, mimic temples, urns, obe- 
lisks, and sarcophagi, sometimes paus- 
ing to contemplate these fantasies of 
human growth, and sometimes to 
admire the flowers wherewith kind 
Nature converts decay to loveliness. 
Can Death, in the midst of his old 
triumphs, make them sensible that they 
have taken up the heavy burthen of 
mortality, which a whole species had 
thrown down? Dust kindred to their 
own has never lain in the grave. 
Will they then recognize, and so soon, 
that Time and the elements have an 
indefeasible claim upon their bodies ? 
Not improbably, they may. ‘There 
must have been shadows enough, even 
amid the primal sunshine of their 
existence, to suggest the thought of 
the soul’s incongruity with its circum- 
stances. They have already learned 
that something is to be thrown aside. 
The idea of Death is in them, or not 
far off. But were they to choose a 
symbol for him, it would be the But- 
terfly soaring upward, or the bright 
Angel beckoning them aloft, or the 
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Child asleep, with soft dreams visible 
through her transparent purity. 

Such a Child, in whitest marble, 
they have found among the monuments 
of Mount Auburn. 

“Sweetest Eve,” observes Adam, 
while hand in hand they contemplate 
this beautiful object, “‘ yonder sun has 
left us, and the whole world is fading 
from our sight. Let us sleep, as this 
lovely little figure i is sleeping. Our Fa- 
ther only knows, whether what outward 
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things we have possessed to-day are 
to be snatched from us for ever. But 
should our earthly life be leaving us 
with the departing light, we need not 
doubt that another morn will find us 
somewhere beneath the smile of God. 
I feel that He has imparted the boon 
of existence, never to be resumed.” 

“ Aad no matter where we exist,” 
replies Eve, “for we shall always be 
together.” 


INDIAN NAMES OF STOCKBRIDGE. 


By Housatonic’s winding wave 
A solitary Indian stood,' 

And knelt his furrowed brow to lave 
Once more within its rippling flood. 


Weary and faint, with toil and age, 
By chilling night and burning day, 
Slowly, in solemn pilgrimage, 
Still had he tracked his lonely way. 


O’er flood and mount, through forest gloom, 
Still, still, unswerving had he come, 
Once more to view his father’s tomb, 
His childhood’s unforgotten home. 


And now, when o’er that loveliest scene 
Wandered his sad though tearless gaze, 
Mantled in summer’s softest green, 
And lit by sunset’s crimson rays,— 


As o’er it all, the fading glow 
A last and brightest glory shed, 

And touching the old w arrior’s brow . 
Flushed its own hue a swarthier red,— 


Oh, who may guess the thoughts that gushed .« 
From memory’s fount so dark and deep— + 

The forms that o’er his vision rushed, 
Like spectres o’er a glass that sweep ! 


' The incident of this pilgrimage of an old Indian from the Far West, where a 
small remnant of the Stockbridge Indians is yet to be found, is fact, not fancy, having 


occurred a few years ago. 


the original names of the spots referred to in them; 


The object of these lines was simply to fix and record 


the object of their publication 


is to suggest the imitation of the example in other places, and by worthier pens. 
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Again he is a blithesome child! 
Free as Pontoosuc’s' deer again 
Speeds his light step, in gambols wild, 
O’er Nahtukook’s* hill-circled plain. 


Again on broad Mahkeenac’s’ tide, 
Swiflly as winged things of air, 

The light canoes like ripples glide 
O’er star and mountain mirrored there. 


In lonely grandeur to the sky 
His hoary brow old Greylock’ rears ; 
And southward, towering huge and high, 
Tahkonac’s* misty blue appears. 


Within the shade of yonder grove*® 
Sit the old men in council high ; 
W hile from Deowkook,’ far above, 
Howls on the wind the wolf’s wild cry. 


He shudders as he hears again 
The sighing of the midnight breeze, 
Waving, within yon mystic glen," 


Of icy caves, the solemn trees. 


For ‘mid those rocks so wildly piled, 
That awful gloom of rayless shade, 

Weal might he deem, the forest child, 
Dark spirits their abode had made. 


Again his Indian bosom swells, 
‘As from the Rock of Sacrifice’ 
Peal on his ear the exulting yells 
’Mid which the foe in torture dies. 


Or now, where on its foamy way, 
Down its green slope Scepoosah"’ springs, 


' The indian name of Pittsfield, a few miles north of Stockbridge, signifying the 
field of the deer. 

2 The Indian name for the valley of Stockbridge, signifying the valley surrounded 
by hills. 

3 The westward and larger of the two lakes or ponds lying between Stockbridge 
and Lenox. It signifies great water, and is now known by the appropriate name of 
the Mountain Mirror. 

4 Greylock” is the highest peak of “Saddle Mountain.” This mountain is 
peculiarly insulated. It stands about 2800 feet above the valley, and 3600 above the 
level of the sea. Its Indian name I do not know. Professor Hitchcock, in his 
Geological Report, (page 74), says, that it derives its name “from the hoary aspect 
which the upper part of the muuntain presents in the winter months. During that 
season, the frost attaches itself to the trees, which, thus decorated, it needs no great 
stretch of the imagination to regard as the grey locks of this venerable mountain.” 

> This name remains unchanged, and will probably continue as long as the hills 
themselves. 

6 A very familiar object in the village, the Indian council grove. 

™ Meaning the hill of the wolves, now Rattlesnake’s Hill. 

® This wild and rocky cleft through a hill, wrought by some great convulsion of 
nature, known as the Ice Glen, must be visited to be conceived. 

® The Sacrifice Rock, on the western edge of “ Laurel Hill,” (the scene of Maga- 
wisca’s beautiful heroism), has been made classical by the Authoress of “ Hope Leslie.” 

‘© The name of the little stream which, after dancing down the side of a hill, 
empties into the Housatonic a little above and opposite to the northern mouth of the 
* Tee Glen.” 
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The joyous sound of children’s play 
Loud through the forest echoes rings. 


By fair Pahquonac’s' sheltered mead, 
*Neath the dark hill that frowns above, 

The Indian girl, with gentle tread, 
Lingers to list the voice of love. 


Or wanders ‘mid yon laurel bowers, 

W hose blushing beauty clothes the hill,* 
As though a very snow of flowers 

Had fall’a from heaven and lay there still. 


Or oft at even steals alone 
Fearfally neath yon rugged steep, 
And weeps and trembles as her stone 
She sikes upon that sacred heap.? 


And while upon the tomb she flings 

The fresh wild-flowers that deck her hair, 
A dirge in low sweet accent sings, 

For love's lone victim sleeping there. 


The sun has set—his dream is o’er— 

Fade, fade those phantom visions bright— 
The Indian’s sun may rise no mure, 

Nor star illume his hopeless night! 


And now, alone and desolate, 
By Housatonic’s' winding wave, 

Sad, stern and still, the old man sate, 
And watched beside his people’s grave. 


' Meaning little retired meadow ; it is now known as “ Bennett’s Meadow.” If it 
was never put to the use here indicated, it was not the fault either of the writer or of 
the natural fitness of the spot. 

2 The little eminence known by the name of “ Laurel Hill,” in the proper season 
is so covered with the bloom of the plant from which it takes its name, that no other 
description than that here adopted seems adequate to convey an idea of it. It is now 
the most favorite haunt of the children of the village, having been purchased and 
bestowed on the town by the Sedgwick family, as public property, never to be enclosed 
or applied to any other purpose. It is surmounted with “ Sacrifice Rock,” from 
which a beautiful view is commanded eastward and southward down the Stockbridge 
valley or “ the Plain.” 

3 For the legend of the “ Monument Mountain,” it is scarcely necessary to refer to 
Bryant’s beautiful poem of that name. An Indian maiden having conceived a love 
which she could not conquer for a youth who was her cousin—such love being held 
unlawful and incestuous by the institutions of her tribe—in mingled despair and 
remorse, after spending the day on the top of the steep precipice composing the 
eastern side of “* Monument Mountain” in decking herself with wild-flowers, and in 
her death-song bewailing her fate, cast herself down at evening, and was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks at the foot. A heap of stones is said to have long marked the 
spot where she fell and was buried, to which each Indian visiting it was bound to 
add one. 

4 The Housatonic, or the river that goes over the hills, retains its Indian name, and 
is as remarkable for the tortuous meandering of its course as for the beauty of the 
scenery amid which it thus seems to delight to linger. 
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WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS TO LIBERTY. 


Tue meagerest outline of the historical 
view of political Poets, the catalogue 
raisonnée of those poets who had taken 
an emphatic interest, and evinced a 
deep zeal in the cause of Freedom and 
Civil Liberty—and of those who had 
by their pen zealously espoused cer- 
tain partizan doctrines or the govern- 
ing principles of their age—we have 
found too wide for a single paper; and, 
therefore, after a few glances at the 
general subject, shall confine ourselves 
to the text which forms the caption of 
the present article. In its most com- 
prehensive sense, we might call all 
poetry political: for all truly inspired 
verse is the outpouring of the Spirit of 
Freedom, and the Spirit of Humanity. 
A similar love of freedom animates 
both the Poet and the Patriot, and the 
latter acts out, what the other in song 
exhorts all men to act. Music, decla- 
mation, and all the refinements, both 
of art and learning, flourish in the 
most servile communities, and under 
the reign of despots: only true poetry 
and vigorous eloquence (worth all the 
rest) decay and wilt away, unconge- 
nial plants in such a soil. All the 
master-bards, and the vast majority of 
lesser lights (so they burn with original 
lustre), of necessity are eulogists of 
freedom in the abstract, as of the Law 
of Right, the Law of Truth, and the 
reverence of the Beautiful ; for, without 
these, what were poetry but a mere 
heap of fables and false devices. But 
that generous code of criticism which 
followed the trained system of French 
classicality, has taught us the infinite 
worth of Poetry, as a mine of the 
highest truth and the deepest wisdom, 
apart from its beneficial moral ten- 
dency, and quite separate from its 
claims upon us as the sweetest of 
charmers, ‘‘ most musical,” though by 
no means “most melancholy.” Of all 
writers, the Poets are the most moral, 
the most metaphysical, and we may 
add, the most political. 

As philosophers, (for the Poet is the 
right popular philosopher), they cannot 
avoid the propagation of free princi- 
ples and liberal ideas; if only on the 
shallow grounds of diplomatic expe- 


diency; and this applies with the 
greater force in a free country and in 
an enlightened epoch. As humanita- 
rians, (since the Poet by his vocation 
is a philanthropist), the Poets feel as 
no other race or class of men can feel ; 
for the whole circle of human necessi- 
ties, from the lowest animal desires, up 
to the most elevated spiritual impulses, 
is included in their sympathies; and, 
those, too, of the most delicate and 
intelligent description. The Poet is 
the brother of his fellow-men and 
“Creation’s heir,” with the same 
fortunes and a similar destiny. 

The genuine Poet, then, is a patriot: 
sometimes, he is a bigot, a satirist, a 
partizan. Personal gratitude has in- 
clined many a man of political genius 
to embrace a particular side; the pros- 
pect of future fame, or a desire to 
secure present patronage, has been the 
motive with many for enlisting under 
the banners and swearing by the shib- 
boleth of party. The Muse is, some- 
times, seen in a political livery ; though 
Freedom has been, not inappropriately, 
styled “the Mountain Nymph.” Yet 
there have been, and still are, authors 
who unite the poet and the partizan 
of admirable genius in the former 
capacity, and of unquestioned integ- 
rity in the last. These have been the 
noblest defenders of true independence, 
“Lords of the lion heart and eagle 
eye,” as Smollett, a writer of this 
rare stamp, styles them. The names 
of the chief of these we have men- 
tioned before, and the list might easily 
be swelled out; we have, however, 
selected Wordsworth as a single proof 
of our theory, and as one of the safest 
witnesses that could be brought upon 
the stand. He (true Poet-like) has 
held the most opposite creeds; and it 
is to be inferred, from the turn of his 
life, and the tone of his writings, that 
he is now as sincere in his present 
belief as he was in his early devotion 
to democratic principles. Like many 
other sanguine advocates of the French 
Revolution, in his youth Mr. Words- 
worth became discontented, as that con- 
vulsion in its progress seemed to involve 
greater calamities than those it was 
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expected to remove: mature manhood 
moderated his Republicanism, and 
with his associates, fellow-poets and 
brother politicians, Coleridge and 
Southey, he proceeded so far, as in 
time utterly to recant his cherished 
dogmas and Ideal state, and came over 
to the ranks of the conservatives. He 
is pow a zealous churchman, and a 
loyal subject. Age, which sobers the 
early visions of youth into truest pic- 
tures of reality ; which teaches distrust 
from the occurrence of frequent failure, 
and induces a skepticism as to the 
proposed benefits of innovation, has 
confirmed the author of the “ Excur- 
sion” in his respect for authority, for 
precedent, for an established church, 
and a settled Monarchy. When we 
consider, too, the truly royal position 
that Wordsworth now holds as Prince 
of living English Poets; that his pecu- 
liar department is that of profoundly 
meditative and philosophic poetry, 
which instructs, impresses, exhorts the 
reader, and scorns light eatertainment 
or trivial fancies ; we think we see an 
additional reason for Mr. Wordsworth’s 
political faith. Full of human sym- 
pathy as is the poetry of this great 
master, it is the feellng and compassion 
ofa superior, not ofanequal. There is 
no democracy in his verse, nor do we 
suspect in his character. We rather 
incline to picture him as one of the 
modest and most benevolent of aristo- 
crats, but still an aristocrat. Neither 
in theory or practice, in his poetry 
or philosophy, does the mass occupy 
his whole mind. He has national 
appeals; but no popular addresses. 
When he does worship the “ great, 
good” poor man; when he does rey- 
erence worth in the beggar; it is the 
individual he regards and paints, not 
the class) We have abundant in- 
dividual instances of Wordsworth’s 
humanity ; but we want an illustration 
of his love for the people as such, not as 
paupers, or citizens, or as Christians 
or politicians, but as brethren. We 
may err, but we apprehend such an 
illustration is not to be found. We 
are obliged, hence, to abandon the 
hope of adding this illustrious name 
to the list of democratic poets; but 
he has, nevertheless, powerful claims 
to prefer. He is the Poet of Liberty 
in the abstract, and in very many 
instances of Freedom in the concrete 
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also. Though a monarchist and a 
conversative, our Poet is yet a man, 
and his manliness is often more than a 
match for his confined formularies. 
His soul cannot be so far restrained in 
the expression of its impulses, as to 
make him recreant to a higher cause 
than that of any human system of 
policy. His Christianity fills out and 
vivifies his attachment to the British 
church, but is too expansive to he 
cramped by liturgies or articles of faith. 

Betore entering into the heart of our 
subject, we must premise two observa- 
tions ; the first, of a general deserip- 
tion, the second, relative to the poet 
personally ; and both may serve for 
an apology (were one essential), for 
the fact of Wordsworth’s derelictions 
from his early creed, or, as it is too 
often and too harshly termed, his apos- 
tasy. In the first place, all of the 
oets (really worthy of the title) who 
cage taken any sincere interest in 
government and in the governed, have 
almost uniformly been at one period of 
their lives enthusiastic builders of ideal 
commonwealths. It is said to be a 
test of man’s natural talent for meta- 
physical speculation, that he be at the 
early date of his philosophical career, 
an ardent admirer of the Berkleian 
system. Idealism, they imagine, the 
touch-stone of intellectual acuteness. 
In the same way, we may infer the 
free spirit of the poet is to be judged. 
To become a rational lover of freedom 
in mature life, it is well that he runs 
riot in youthful aspirations after a 
perfect, Platonic, republican Utopia, 
not to be realized for centuries to 
come. Thus, too, we allow in the 
youthful writer a prodigal diffuseness, 
Gonering full well, that this will settle 
down into condensed force, if real vigor 
be present. The only fear is, that 
from one extreme, the poetical poli- 
ticlan may run into the other; that 
from an unrestrained licentiousness, 
he may theorize himself into the be- 
lief, that a government cannot be too 
strong or despotic. Both views are 
perfectly erroneous. We want the 
best possible government ; but that we 
need. For the most intelligent and 
conscientious, /aws are comparatively 
needless ; but how greatly, alas! does 
ignorance and an uninformed moral 
sense preponderate even in the wisest 
and most virtuouscommunity. Words- 
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worth, however, is not to be consid- 
ered an instance of violent conversion. 
A man of reflection, his creed is unin- 
spired by passionate excitement; the 
avenue to his heart is through his 
reason, and his feelings are fortilied by 
the deductions of his understanding. 
He is a rational advocate of liberty, 
without any great enthusiasm or 
strong impulses. His poetry is desti- 
tute of these attractions ; and compara- 
tively his character is, on the whole, 
equable and unimpassioned. There is 
more of the storm and tempest of 
passion ina canto of Byron, than ina 
volume of Wordsworth; and to ac- 
knowledge an individual preference, 
we would not exchange the deep sen- 
timent of the second for the impetuous 
fire of the first; but, at the same time, 
we must confess W ordsworth’s defects 
as an heroic poet, one to stir the na- 
tional heart, or rouse freemen into 
glorious action. 

Again, no generous critic or faithful 
student of Wordsworth’s poetry, can 
ever be brought to believe, that his 
office of Distributor of Stamps, from 
which we learn that he has lately re- 
tired on a pension, weighed a jot in the 
scale of determining his political 
opinions. The office “of Stamp Dis- 
tributor must be not the most agreea- 
ble to a man of our poet’s peculiarly 
sensitive temper and secluded habits. 
His private fortune, we should suppose 
(from De Quincey’s relation), to be 
abundantly commensurate with all his 
wants and desires; so that a salary 
could hardly have been a_ sufficient 
bribe, even admitting (which we could 
not for a moment) that Wordsworth 
was a man to be bribed. No; we 
pretend not to question the sincerity of 
the poet’s present views, nor the 
fidelity of his attachment to the party 
of which he now forms a most distin- 
guished member. 

Independently, however, of W ords- 
worth’s personal politics or individual 
career, the Sonnets dedicated to Lib- 
erty are instinct with an intrinsic 
worth, and possess a peculiar interest. 
They are picturesque and _ historical, 
as well as political, and conveying per- 
sonal impressions. If the special turn 
given to a few give rise to objection, 
the eternal philosophical verities with 
which others are filled, secure for them 
Jasting importance. 





A general objection might be raised 
against the favorite plan of Words- 
worth, of writing a series of sonnets 
on any particular topic or occasion. 
Serial poetry becomes tiresome from 
its minuteness and monotony. As we 
would have done with all cavil, at as 
early a stage as possible, we will 
add the defects that occur to us, at 
once, in order to leave room and time 
for dwelling upon what is beautiful and 
noble in these miniature epics. Many 
of these are bare and cold, and might 
for all the purposes of utility have 
been as well written in prose, for they 
are prosaic in all but the form of poetry. 
They are entirely discriminated, and 
each is an independent historical pic- 
ture, or philosophical lecture. Now, 
continuity is a powerful beauty of all 
writings continued in series. Drayton 
(the author of the Polyolbion and Eng- 
land’s Heroical Epistles) would have 
written a connected poetical history of 
Europe during the space of time, about 
fifteen years, over which the Sonnets 
of Wordsworth extend. But Words- 
worth is much more of a philosopher 
than the musical Drayton; loves to 
paint sentiment, and conduct reflective 
disquisitions. The Sonnets dedicated 
to Liberty are, for the most part, pic- 
turesque arguments to a mighty acted 
but unwritten Epic of the Past, that 
grand heroic poem, whose chief action 
was taken up with the career of Na- 

oleon, and in which the French Revo- 
ution, the extinction of the Venetian 
Republic, the story and fate of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, the patriotic valor of 
Hofer and the Tyrolese, the retreat 
from Moscow, the Peninsular War, and 
the other stirring events, ending with 
the Battleof Waterloo, were the most 
striking episodes. The whole body of 
Sonnets are divided into two parts, 
which we shall separately consider. 

Part the First is the shortest and the 
best, not from its brevity, but its greater 
freshness, and a heartier feeling and 
sense of power displayed in it. It 
contains some of the very finest son- 
nets Wordsworth ever wrote, especially 
those marked XIII, XIV., and XV., 
which have been repeatedly referred 
to. There are others much less known, 
but almost as fine, and in many there 
are lines and sentences of golden beauty 
and inestimable value. Here are two: 
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IV.—1801. 


“T grieved for Buonaparte, with a vain 

And an unthinking grief: for, who as- 
pires 

To genuine greatness but from just de- 
sires, 

And knowledge such as he could never 
gain? 

°Tis not in battles that from youth we 
train 

The Governor who must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the 
brain 

Thoughts motherly, and meek as woman- 
hood. 

Wisdom doth live with children round her 
knees: 

Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the 
talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the 
hourly walk 

Of the mind’s business: these are the 
degrees 

By which true Sway doth mount: this is 
the stalk 

True Power doth grow on ; and her rights 
are these. 


What a beautiful recognition of a 
divine truth, that wisdom and power, 
and innocent gentleness together form 
the perfect man. In the next, the pic- 
ture of Venice is complete; not so 
highlycolored and voluptuously drawn 
as Byron has represented her, but 
engraved on our hearts with the pre- 
cision and solemn dignity of sculpture. 


VI.—oN THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENE- 
TIAN REPUBLIC. 


Once did She hold the gorgeous East in 


fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West: the 
worth 


Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 
She was a Maiden City, bright and free; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And, when She took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories 
fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final 
day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even 
the Shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed 
away.” 
VOL, XII.—NO. LVI. 21 


Personal reminiscences of the poet 
add an additional charm to his strains. 
In his Sonnet on Buonaparte’s natal day, 
August 15th, 1802, (during his Con- 
sulship), we meet this retrospective 
glance at an earlier date. It appears 
Wordsworth was at Calais, at the oc- 
currence of this festival, and that he 
found little general rejoicing among the 
townsfolk, who followed each man 
“his business as he likes.” Walking 
on the sea-shore, he exclaims: 


“ For other show, 
My youth here witnessed, in a prouder 
time ; 
The senselessness of joy was there sublime !” 


The following is a noble strain, com- 
mencing with indignant remonstrance, 
(that might be applied elsewhere), but 
concluding with an affectionate eu- 
logium : 


XVII. 


«When I have borne in memory what has 
tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts 
depart 

When men change Swords for Ledgers, 
and desert 

The Student’s bower for gold, some fears 
unnamed 

Thad, my Country !—am I to be blamed ? 

But when I think of Thee, and what 
Thou art, 

Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

But dearly must we prize thee; we who 
find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 

And I by my affection was beguiled ; 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a Lover ora Child !” 


This should cause the petty soul of 
avarice to shrivel up into the most con- 
tracted space, just sufficient for a mark 
for the finger of scorn; while at the 
same time it should breathe new life 
into the desponding and fearful: 


XX.—ocrosper, 1803. 


“ These times touch monied Worldlings 
with dismay : 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the 
air 

With words of apprehension and despair ; 

While tens of thousands, thinking on the 
affray, 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 
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And minds not stinted or untilled are 
given, 

Sound, healthy Children of the God of 
Heaven, 

Are cheerful as the rising Sun in May. 

What do we gather hence but firmer faith 

That every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual 
breath; 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital,—and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and 
death ?”” 


The spirited address—To the Men 
of Kent—-strongly recalls the animat- 
ing appeals in the Historical Plays of 
Shakspeare, and reads to us as if 
closely modelled on them. The ex- 
pression and thought are emphatically 
Shakspearian : 


XXIII.—ro THE MEN OF KENT, ocT., 1803. 


* Vanguard of Liberty, ye Men of Kent, 

Ye Children of a Soil that doth advance 

Her haughty brow against the coast of 
France, 

Now is the time to prove your hardiment! 

To France be words of invitation sent! 

They from their Fields can see the coun- 
tenance 

Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering 
lance, 

And hear you shouting forth your brave 
intent. 

Left single, in bold parley, Ye, of yore, 

Did from the Norman win a gallant 
wreath; 

Confirmed the charters that were yours 
before ;— 

No parleying now! In Britain is one 
breath ; 

We all are with you now from Shore to 
Shore :— 

Ye Men of Kent, ’tis Victory or Death!” 


We have said the second part was 
inferior to the first, according to the 
almost invariable rule; it is longer by 
one third, and includes a wider range 
of historical subjects. Yet there are 
admirable sonnets here and _ there, 
though the great proportion cannot be 
said to rank very high. The personal 
sympathy of the poet is, in several 
cases, deeply invoked, as on behalf of 
Hofer and the Tyrolese; in the fate of 
the brave though unfortunate Span- 
iards, and the King of Sweden. Names 
there are, immortalized by the conduct 
of those who bore them, and again 
re-embalmed in the lasting verse of 
Wordsworth :—Thomas Clarkson, and 


Schill, and Palafox. We meet frequent 
instances of the truly philosophic spirit 
of the meditative poet, whose reflect- 
ive powers gain a keener edge from the 
vividness of his imagination. We 
select the sonnets following as remark- 
able evidences of this peculiar faculty : 


XVII. 
“Say, what is Honor ?—’Tis the finest 
sense 
Of justice which the human mind can 
frame, 


Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered ordone. When lawless violence 
A Kingdom doth assault, and in the scale 
Of perilous war her weightiest Armies 
fail, 

Honor is hopeful elevation—whence 
Glory, and Triumph. Yet with politic 


skill 

Endangered States may yield to terms 
unjust, 

Stoop their proud heads, but not unto the 
dust,— 


A Foe’s most favorite purpose to fulfil ; 
Happy occasions oft by self-mistrust 
Are forfeited ; but infamy doth kill.” 


XVIII. 


«* The martial courage of a day is vain, 


An empty noise of death the battle’s roar, 


If vital hope be wanting to restore, 

Or fortitude be wanting to sustain, 

Armies or Kingdoms. We have heard a 
strain 

Of triumph, how the laboring Danube 
bore 

A weight of hostile corses: drenched 
with gore 

Were the wide fields, the hamlets heaped 
with slain, 

Yet see, the mighty tumult overpast, 

Austria a Daughter of her Throne hath 
sold! 

And her Tyrolean Champion we behold 

Murdered like one ashore by shipwreck 


east, 

Murdered without relief. Oh! blind as 
bold, 

To think that such assurance can stand 
fast !”? 


XXXII.—1811. 


“ The power of Armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and 
space; 

But who the limits of that power shall 
trace 

Which a brave People into light can bring 
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Or hide, at will,—for Freedom combating 

By just revenge inflamed? No foot may 
chase, 

No eye can follow, to a fatal place 

That power, that spirit, whether on the 
wing 

Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the 
wind 

Within its awful caves.—From year to 
year 

Springs this indigenous produce far and 
near ; 

No craft this subtle element can bind, 

Rising like water from the soil, to find 

In every nook a lip that it may cheer.” 


XXXII.—1811. 


“Here pause: the poet claims at least 
this praise, 

That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 

Of his pure song, which did not shrink 
from hope 

In the worst moment of these evil days ; 

From hope, the paramount duty that Hea- 
ven lays, 

For its own honor, on man’s suffering 
heart. 

Never may 
depart, 

That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous Tyrants with a dazzled 
eye; 

Nor, touched with due abhorrence of their 
guilt 

For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood 
is spilt, 

And justice labors in extremity, 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched Man, the throne of Tyranny !” 


from our souls one truth 


The subjoined sonnet reveals the 


XI.—FrEELINGS OF THE TYROLESE. 

* The Land we from our Fathers had in 
trust, 

And to our Children will transmit, or die : 

This is our maxim, this our piety ; 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 

That which we would perform in arms— 
we must! 

We read the dictate in the infant's eye: 

In the Wife’s smile: and in the placid 
sky ; 

And, at our feet, amid the silent dust 

Of them that were before us. Sing aloud 

Old Songs, the precious music of the 
heart! 

Give, Herds and Flocks, your voices to the 
wind ! 

While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, 

With weapons in the fearless hand, to 
assert 

Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind.” 
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Our last poetical extract shall be 
a sonnet, composed on the occasion of 
the Battle of Waterloo, a little exag- 
gerated, perhaps, at the close, and dis- 
covering throughout an egotism and 
complacency, pardonable only in the 
author of the Excursion: 


XLII. 


OCCASIONED BY THé SAME BATTLE, FEB~- 
RUARY, 1816. 


** The Bard, whose soul is meek as dawn- 
ing day, 

Yet trained to 
severe ; 

Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 

As recognizing one Almighty sway : 

He whose experienced eye can pierce the 
array 

Of past events,—to whom, in vision clear, 

The aspiring heads of future things appear 

Like mountain-tops whose mistshave roll’d 
away: 

Assoiled from all encumbrance of our 
time, 

He only, if such breathe, in strains devout 

Shall comprehend this victory sublime; 

And worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 

Which the blest Angels, from their peace- 
ful clime 

Beholding, welcomed 
shout.” 


judgments righteously 


with a choral 


We have purposely avoided saying 
anything in relation to the sonnets in 
defence of capital punishment. They 
are a blot upon the poetic escutcheon 
of our author, to be effaced only by 
the consideration, that they present 
the sole instance of his deficiency as a 
philanthropic and truly Christian poet. 
They are not to be defended on any 
grounds, and can only be forgotten. 
We would add more upon this head, 
had we not fresh in our minds those 
admirable lines of Whittier (that 
poet-Clarkson and Howard united, of 
America), which appeared in this 
journal last October. It is meet that 
such an one should assume an attitude 
of defence on this question, and with 
snch an opponent. 

The next paper will conclude the 
series of essays on the immediate con- 
nexion of Politics and Literature; and 
in it we shall endeavor to describe a 
new and very important department of 
Poetry, and of all the forms of the 
Divine Art, that most closely con- 


nected with the movement spirit of 
the age—Poetry for the People. 
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THE SECRET PAMPHLET.* 


A TALE OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI. 


‘** Par devouement, iJ voulut pour sa belle 
A la Bastille aller en prisonnier ; 
Pour récompense, i] l’épouse, et c’est elle 
Que dans l’hymen il aura pour geélier.” 


In one of a suite of apartments in the 
magnificent chateau of Versailles, ap- 
propriated to the Président du Conseil 
des Ministres, sat John Frederic Phil- 
lipeaux, Count of Maurepas, and 
Premier of France. Habited in a rich 
morning-gown of figured brocade, and 
seated at a small table, carved and gilt 
after the fashion of the time of Louis 
XVL., the Count’s attention seemed to 
be wholly absorbed by some papers 
before him, which, from certain signs 
in his manner, contractions of the 
brow, shruggings of the shoulder, and 
wavings of the hand and pen, might 
have reasonably been supposed to have 
had relation to some subject of intense 
interest. Atlengtha new idea seemed 
to strike him ; his countenance became 
irradiated with a triumphant smile; 
his hesitation vanished ; he placed his 
pen to the paper, traced a few rapid 
words, dashed the pen upon the table, 
and, throwing himself back in his 
chair, rubbed bis hands in aneestasy of 
delight. 

“Ah!” ‘he exclaimed, “that is just 
the very word! It is the best epigram 
I have ever written! Terse, pointed, 
stinging, it will make Beaumarchais 
and Rivarol jealous; but it has cost 
me the whole morning—the morning 
of Count de Maurepas, President of 
the Council. In truth, I am half sorry 
that the confidence of the young king 
called me from the exile to which my 
epigram on Madame de Pompadour 
consigned me. If one tufns statesman 
he has no time to be a bel-esprit. It is 
a great bore—but it’s a lucky thing for 
some ministers! But the worst of my 
lot is to be compelled to work under- 
hand against the queen—one of the 
best women in the world, but she will 
use all her influence with the king to fa- 


vor the interests of her brother, Joseph 
II. It is only by anonymous squibs, 
epigrams and pamphlets, that | can 
keep the Court out of the grasp of the 
Austrian. Ja politique sentimentale ! 
Pshaw! two beautiful words to go to- 
gether !” 

“‘ His Excellency the Duke of Bring- 
hen!” was the announcement of an 
usher in waiting. 

“Show him in—a stupid, tiresome 
old bore. °Tis too bad to have one’s 
hours broken in upon in this way. 
It is scarcely noon yet, and here comes 
the Austrian ambassador to begin the 
dull routine of small diplomacy. Ah, 
Monsieur le Duc, I am exceedingly 
happy to see you. I received your 
note [ast evening, comp jlaining of the 
publication of a pamphlet reflecting 
upon the policy and character of your 
august Master, Joseph II. It perfectly 
astounded me. I can hardly believe that 
there exists any one who would have 
the imprudence—the audacity ——” 

“ Then look for yourself—here it is. 
I have not as yet shown it to the 
queen, who of course will feel highly 
indignant at such an attack upon her 
brother, in her own capital. 1 wished 
on your account to give you an oppor- 
tunity of taking some steps in the 
matter. 

“ Your Excellency is very kind !” 

“‘T have done so because it is ru- 
mored that I am indebted to you for 
several squibs and epigrams, represent- 
ing me as an impotent old fool, and 
that this pamphlet is from the same 
author. If such a report reaches the 
queen and sets her against you, I don’t 
know how I can defend you, unless 
something is done to discover and pun- 
ish the real author of this libel. Ton 
see Iam very frank.” 


* Derived from a French Vaudeville. 
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“Yes, and you shall see that I will 
be equally frank will you. Tell the 
chief of the secret police that I wish 
to see him,” exclaimed the Count to a 
servant. ‘‘ Now you shall hear, Mon- 
sieur le Duc, what I am going to 
dictate, and you can represent it your- 
self to the queen.” 

In a few moments, Monsieur Griffet, 
the head of the secret police and con- 
fidential secretary of the minister, 
made his appearance, and was directed 
to seat himself, and write after the dic- 
tation of the Count. 

“In the name of the King,” com- 
menced the minister. ‘‘ Having learned 
that there has been published, anony- 
mously, a pamphlet, entitled “ Joseph 
II., aud his Policy,” we hereby offer a 
reward of ten thousand frances to any 
one affording information leading to 
the discovery of the author. And 
considering, moreover, that the work 
is highly disrespectful to his Majesty 
Joseph Il., every person possessing a 
copy is commanded to deliver it up to 
the police to be destroyed. Shall we 
begin with this one that you have, 
Monsieur le Duc @” 

“You are too good,” replied the 
Duke; “as to mine, I prefer to keep 
2,” 

“And so will the good people of 
Paris,” muttered the Count to himself, 
as he re-commenced dictating. 

“We order, moreover, that the au- 
thor, if he is discovered, shall be sent 
to the Bastille.” 

“ You will add some fine—some for- 
feiture of property too, will you not ¢” 
inquired the Duke. 

“ Certainly ; the reward of ten thou- 
sand franes shall be paid by the author. 
Show what you have written, Griffet, 
to Monsieur !’Ambassadeur. Ihope it 
satisfies your Excellency. What can! 
do more ?” 

“Quite satisfactory! And now all 
that remains to be done is to have 
this printed in the largest type and 
posted in the public places.” 

“The order shall be given to the 
royal printing-office.” 

“Tt must be in the largest type 

“T will attend to it, myself, , Pie’ 
the Count, bowing the Duke out. 
“Griffet! send fora workman of the 
royal printing-oflice—Ha!” he ex- 
claimed, as the door closed upon the 
retiring ambassador, “this will give 
piquancy to my pamphlet; a better 


plan could not have been devised to 
add to its notoriety, and to ensure its 
being universally read. Ah, Griffet, 
what are you looking so puzzled 
about ?” 

“About the reason that could in- 
duce you to offer ten thousand francs 
for the discovery of the author of your 
own work—one that your Excellency 
made me copy and carry myself to a 
printer.” 

“For that very reason,” returned 
the Count, “* because I am sure of com- 
promising no one.” 

*“* But your Excellency will allow me 
to remind you of a similar case, in the 
time of Louis XV., in which a certain 
minister lost his place.” 

“Yes, an epigram against Madame 
de Pompadour, the original of which 
was unfortunately found in my hand- 
writing ! But in this case, where I have 
again undertaken to serve the king in 
spite of himself, I have been more 
prudent, and, with that view, I made 
you copy the article and take it to 
some printer who had a _ press in vio- 
lation of the law. By the bye, I see 
that he has made a mistake in leaving 
out one of the most piquant notes. I 
hope that you have not left any of your 
copy with him ?” 

“T have the whole of it.” 

“ And my manuscript !—where is it ? 
I told you to return it to me.” 

“Yes, your E xe cellency, I will re- 
turn it to you 

“But where is it? I want to see it 
immediately.” 

“T hope your Excellency does not 
distrust me ¢” 

“Not at all. I pay you too high 
for that; but come, where are my 
papers ?” 

With not a little embarrassment and 
agitation—unnoticed, however, by the 
Count—Griffet drew from his pocket 
several sheets of paper, and handed 
them down to his chief. The truth 
was, that one sheet of the original was 
missing, and Monsieur Griffet, unable 
to account for it in any way, had taken 
the liberty of supplying its place with 
one of his own, and was trembling lest 
the exchange should be discovered. 
Fortunately for him, the minister, with- 
out glancing at the writing, merely 
shuffled the sheets in his hand, and 
ascertaining that their number was 
correct, put his manuscript in his 
pocket. 
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“If your Excellency has no par- 
ticular orders for me this morning,” 
said Griffet, recovering from his fear, 
““T should like to have leave of absence 
for a while. I wish to attend my 
intended bride.” 

“You marry! And pray who may 
be the unfortunate ?” 

“« Monseigneur is pleased to be face- 
tious: my intended is the daughter of 
the most renowned audergiste of Ver- 
sailles—sixteen and handsome.” 

“Young and handsome! Oh, that 
alters the case. I should like to see 
her.” 

“ Diable,” muttered the Secretary to 
himself. “My vanity has betrayed me.” 

“7 am now going to the king,” con- 
tinued the Count. “On my return 
you shall present her to me.” 

“Yes, monseigneur, with her mo- 
ther ?” 

“Oh! as to the mother, I will not 
insist upon that. I hold youonly tothe 
oung one; I shall be happy to offer 
er a marriage present, and—and a 
few words of consolation.” 

“Ah, laugh away,” exclaimed 
Griffet, as the Count retired, “ perhaps 
you won't laugh long! An old roué!— 
he mocks at everything—even at me 
—but I may yet have my revenge. 
He thinks that lam bound hand and 
foot to him, but perhaps he will lose 
office before long, and then he will 
see,—I will take good care that he has 
proof to the contrary. But it is most 
time for the arrival of my future 
mother-in-law, who was to call upon 
me with her daughter. Ah! perhaps 
this is she!” 

The door opened, and a man clad in 
the garb of an artizan, with a little 
greasy paper cap on his head, entered 
and stared around at the furniture and 
ornaments of the room in stupid asto- 
nishment. While thus occupied, the 
chief of the secret police turned his 
eyes upon him with a vague idea of 
having seen him before; but it was 
not until an expression of shrewdness 
had succeeded to the first emotion of 
surprise, that Griffet recognized the 
printer whom he had employed to print 
the pamphlet written by his chief. At 
first, some doubts of the object of the 
printer’s visit flashed across the mind of 
the Secretary, but confiding in the 
disguise which he had employed, he 
boldly accosted him. 

“Jt seems to me,” he said, “that 


this is the first time that you have 
been sent as a messenger of the royal 
printing-office. Why is that ?” 

“For a very good reason. I have 
only entered it to-day.” 

“And where did you work before ?” 

“T worked at my own house. I had 
a press, but unfortunately I had no 
license ; so the police made a descent 
upon me; carried off my press, and 
turned me into the king’s office to work 
out my fine. I think such conduct is 
disgusting. If I was king of France, | 
would nominate myself lieutenant of 
police, to reform all such abuses.” 

“| have nothing to fear from him,” 
muttered Griffet. ‘Here is the pro- 
clamation which you were sent about. 
Read it, and make up your mind as to 
the kind of letter in which it can be 
displayed to the best advantage. You 
will wait here until the minister comes, 
who wishes to talk with you upon the 
subject himself. I must go.” 

“Ah, ha, Monsieur Coléche,” ex- 
claimed the printer, when left to him- 
self. “ You are to have the honor of 
talking with a minister! Well, | 
should like it better if I was not in a 
hurry to see Madame Giraud and my 
affianced bride—my pretty Cécile. 
But let us see what this proclamation 
amounts to.” 

Nota little to his surprise, Coléche 
found that it referred to the pamphlet 
which he had himself set up. One 
sheet of the manuscript being in dupli- 
cate, he had by accident retained the 
extra copy, and he expressed his regret 
that, not knowing the author’s name 
and residence, he had been unable to 
return it. As he read on, the offer of 
ten thousand francs gave him still 
more reason to regret his ignorance. 
While busily engaged in speculating 
aloud upon the subject, admiring the 
room, and handling the articles of 
luxury with which it was filled, the 
door opened, and in entered Madame 
Giraud and her daughter. 

“ Madame Giraud!” exclaimed Co- 
leche. ‘“Cécile!—you here!—why 
what business can you have with the 
minister ?” 

“Ah, my poor Coléche!” replied 
Madame Giraud. “Things have 
taken a new turn;” and a sigh from 
Cécile confirmed the observation. 

“You sigh, Cécile! Whatcan have 
happened? Can it be that you love 
me no longer ?” 
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** No,” replied Cécile; “I love you 
as much as ever, but” —— 

“ But,” interrupted her mother. 
“ As she isabout to marry another” 

“ Another!—how so? You must 
be joking. Come, come, I like a joke 
in general, but | must say this one is 
exce edingly annoying.” 

“ Alas!” replied Cécile; “ this is no 
joke.” 

“You cannot say that it is true! 
there must be some mistake!” ex- 
claimed Coleche, seizing the not un- 
willing hand of the pretty and modest 
little Cécile. 

«“ There is no mistake,’ interrupted 
Madame Giraud. “Did you not write 
to us you had lost everything ? ” 

“True ‘—but my sentiments remain 
the same.’ 

“Ah! your sentiments I do not 
doubt; but they will not pay a mortgage 
of six thousand francs which we are 
under to one of the secretaries of this 
minister. We can get no more time 
upon it, and he threatens to sell my 
tavern, and turn us penniless into the 
street.’ 

“ Whatan avaricious tiger! He can- 
not have seen Cécile, or he would have 
some compassion. He must be blind.” 

“On the contrary, he has seen her; 
and as a condition of not proceeding 
agains t us, he demands her hand.” 

~“ Which you have promised ” 

“What else could I do? I have 
been to Paris to try and raise the sum, 
but not a friend will give me any 
assistance.” 

*“ Ah! those friends! I know them 
well;—but you, Cécile—you will not 
consent ¢” 

“T don’t know; what canI do? I 
can’t see my mother in want.” 

“T will save you from that. You 
shall not be disturbed. I will raise 
the money. I will goas a soldier. [ 
will sell my person—your property, 
Cécile.” 

“But isa man worth six thousand 
francs ?” inquired Madame. 

* You're right,” replied Coléche ; 
‘what can be done?” At this mo- 
ment the proclamation caught his 
eye. “Ah! an idea!” he exclaimed. 
“Give yourself no further trouble. I 
have an idea.” 

“An idea! we don’t want an idea, 
but six thousand franes.” 

“Ten thousand, if you wish! I 
will count them out to you in a few 
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moments,” and Coléche flourished the 
proclamation, danced about the room, 
snapping his fingers, shrugging his 
shoulders, and finished by giving the 
half-pleased, half-astonished Cécile a 
hearty embrace. 

«Ten thousand francs!” exclaimed 
the mother. “ Ah! Coléche, you must 
have stolen them.” 

“Yes! certainly! and a curious 
place I have stolen them from—you 
could never guess—the Bastille. But 
here comes some one. Ah! Cécile, I 
sacrifice myself to saye you—remember 
you don’t marry the Secretary, nor— 
nor any one else.” 

The Secretary entered, and warmly 
saluting Madame Giraud and her 
daughter, did not hear the comments 
upon his age and his ugliness in which 
Coléche indulged. All conversation 
was, however, in a few minutes inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the minister, 
accompanied by the Austrian ambas- 
sador. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Duc,” exclaimed 
the Count as they entered. ‘The 
queen is going to Petit-Trianon; we 
will go together and get there before 
her.” 

“ And the proclamation ?” interrupt- 
ed the Duke. 

“T am going to see about it now. 
Ah, Griffet, whom have you there?” 

‘“ Your Excellency ordered me to 
present my intended.” 

“ True—she’s not bad-looking ; ra- 
ther young though for such an old 
chap asyou. Wel! never mind—don’t 
get angry; let her wait for a few mo- 
ments in the next room. And now, 
where is this printer ?” 

“Here, at your Excellency’sservice !” 
exclaimed Coléche, coming forward 
and raising his paper cap. 

“Ah! you are the one, eh? Very 
well: explain to his Excellency the 
Duke in what form, and with what 
type, it will be possible to print this 
proclamation.” 

“Tt is not worth while to do that,” 
replied Coléche. 

“Why not ?” demanded the Count, 
surprised at such an answer. 

“ Because I will not print it at all.” 

“How!” exclaimed the Count. 
“Tmpertinent!” ejaculated Griffet. 


“Do you mean to throw away all 
respect ?” demanded the Duke. 

“Not atall; but I mean to gain ten 
replied Coléshe. 


thousand fi rancs,” 
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“ What is that you say?” inquired 
the Count. 

“That that is the sum promised to 
whoever will make known the author 
of the pamphlet in question. Very 
well, I know the author.” 

“ Where is he 2?” eagerly demanded 
the Duke. 

“ He is here at this moment.” 

This announcement created no little 
astonishment. The Count thought, of 
course, that he had been betray ed ; 
Griffet thought that his disguise had 
been penetrated; while the Duke felt 
satisfied that his suspicions of the 
minister were about to be confirmed. 

“Twenty thousand francs if he holds 
his tongue,” whispered the Count to 
his secretary, who sidled up to Co- 
léche, and endeavored, unheard by the 
Duke, to make the offer. “ My friend; 
I want to offer you - 

“ Bah! I won't hear a word of it. He 
is trying to bribe me, your Excellency :’ 
and the Duke peremptorily ordered 
Griffet out of the room. “Now, we 
will hear,” glancing at the chop-fallen 
minister, “ who this author is.” 

“In a moment, your Excellency ; 
there is the reward—” 

“ You shall have it; I give you my 
word.” 

“That is very satisfactory, but I had 
rather have it on paper—you little 
dream whom [ shall name—you cannot 





suspect—” 
‘“‘He knows it all!” muttered the 
Count. 


“Very well; Monsieur le Comte 
will sign a bond, ” looking at the min- 
ister, who felt himself ‘compelled to 
write an order forthe money. “Here, 
will this content you 2?” 

“Perfectly; but—” regarding the 
order, “‘I know this hand: where the 
d—l| haveI seenit?” thought Coleéche. 

“And now speak !” said the impa- 
tient Duke; “‘ who is the author 2” 

“ He is e 

“Who? who ?” 

“Oh, Cécile! Oh, the devotion of 
love!” exclaimed Coléche “ He 
is myself ! Lam the guilty wretch.” 

“You!” exclaimed the Duke in a 
tone of surprise, while the Count burst 
into a hearty laugh, in which he was 
joined by the Duke, although looking 
exceedingly puzzled, and not more 
than half pleased. 

« A new method of raising the wind,” 
said the Count. ‘“ The poor devil is 








after the reward;” an observation to 
which the Duke assented, as he joined 
more heartily in the merriment of the 
minister. 

“Two old jokers,” thought Coléche. 
“T beg pardon of your Excellencies— 
it is not for me to dictate—but, if you 
can make it convenient to imprison me 
immediately, you will oblige me, as I 
am terribly pressed for the money.’ 

“You see, Monsieur le Duc,” ob- 
served the Count, “it would be ridic- 
ulous to send such a fellow to the 
Bastille—an insult to the prison of Vol- 
taire.” 

“ Without doubt—such a fool is in- 
capable—but perhaps his folly is as- 
sumed—there have been such things— 
Brutus, for example. I will ask ‘him 
a few questions. Look here, sir, since 
you pretend to be the author of this 
pamphlet, what were the motives 
which induced you to undertake to 
degrade the name of Joseph II. ?” 

“The name of Joseph II.! I have 
not degraded it; I put it in superb 
capitals, | have given him six capi- 
tals—if a sovereign is not content with 
that—” 

“* But do you maintain the principles 
put forth in paragraph five 2” 

“'To be sure !” 

“So, Joseph I. has not acted right 
towards Belgium 2?” 

“No; he has not.” 

“ And he has no right to punish a 
want of fidelity to him ?” 

“No! he has no right! Because, 
you see, perfidy is—neither here nor 
there; and, as to sentiments, you 
know—policy, &c.—-besides all the 
rest. You see, the fact is, the Em- 
peror ought to have said—that—that 
——I’ll tell you what he ought to have 
said,—Belgium, my little fellow, you’ve 
cut up several dirty capers! Well, 
let it pass; but let me catch you at it 
again, that’s all !—” 

A burst of laughter from the Count 
interrupted the explanation of Austrian 
policy, and poor Coléche was told that 
he could take himself off. 

“Well; but the Bastille?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ He holds to his purpose,” said the 
Duke. “He is ambitious. My dear 
fellow, you can’t make us the dupes of 
such a ridiculous hoax.” 

“Yes, it is clear that he cannot be 
the author of the pamphlet,” returned 
the Count. 


” 
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“T not theauthor! What injustice! 
Well, prove it, then; prove who is the 
author—is it you? If it is you, let us 
see. Take the fifth paragraph of 
which we have been talking—tell us 
what was in the note which was left 
out by mistake in printing—tell us 
that!” exclaimed Coleche, in a tone of 
triumph. 

“Monsieur le Comte seems to be 
troubled,” observed the Duke, glancing 
atthe minister. ‘ What note?” 

“Ah! wait a moment until I recol- 
lect. Oh! I remember—it was upon 
the Ambassador of Austria.” 

“ Upon me ¢” 

“Yes, listen ;—‘ as to the envoy of 
Joseph IL., it is said that he has but 
one single good quality, that is the 
facility with which he can be duped. 
Now, for my part, I think that is his 
greatest fault, because it does away 
with all the pleasure of duping him !’ ” 

The recital of this note threw the 
Duke into an ecstasy of rage, while the 
Count began to think that Coléche was 
some friend who knew more than he 
avowed, and was trying to save him 
from some unknown danger. As the 
hour for visiting the Queen had arrived, 
the Minister and the Duke departed 
together,—the latter insisting upon an 
order for the arrest of the printer, de- 
termined to probe to the uttermost a 
mystery so galling to his vanity. 

In the mean time, Griffet, who had 
been ordered from the room by the 
Duke, had been closeted with Madame 
Giraud and her daughter; and expect- 
ing that Coleche was about to make a 
disclosure that would implicate him- 
self, he had expressed his willingness 
to give up his claims to the hand of 
Cécile, with the dowry of twenty 
thousand francs promised by the Min- 
ister. Overjoyed at the good news, 
Cécile rushed into the room to com- 
municate the intelligence to her lover. 

“ And what are the conditions that 
he demands on my part?” asked 
Coléche. 

“Oh, those he will explain himself 
when he has finished with the Min- 
ister and Ambassador, whocalled him 
as they were going out. He will be 
here in a moment, and sent us to tell 
you.” 

““Generous rival!” exclaimed Co- 
léche. “I long to throw myself into 
his arms. "Tis not every one who 
would give up my pretty Cécile, and 
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twenty thousand francs into the bar- 
gain. Ah, here he comes!” and Co- 
léche rushed forward and grappled 
Monsieur Griffet in a most loving em- 
brace. The Secretary endeavored to 
extricate himself, butin vain. Coléche 
persisted in hugging him with all the 
vigor of a delighted and grateful 
Frenchman. 

“Come to my heart! my friend— 
my guardian angel—you who have 
resigned Cécile and——” 

“You need say nothing of that—I 
have changed my mind—bah! get 
away—lI am haif suffocated !” 

“Changed your mind !” interrupted 
Madame Giraud. “What did you 
say but a few minutes since?” 

“Ah! but I did not then know that 
he was going to avow himself the 
author of a witty pamphlet which 
satirizes some most respectable per- 
sons.” 

‘A pamphlet !” exclaimed the old 
lady. 

“And witty too!—you, Coléche?” 
said the young one. 

“Tis all true,” replied Coléche. 

“ As to you, Madame,” interposed 
Griffet, “all I have to say is, that if 
you do not pay me this very day e 

“Hold, Monsieur Secretary,” ex- 
claimed Coléche, “I have a word to 
say in this matter. You need not go 
on with a threat which you will never 
have an opportunity of carrying into 
execution. I[ will settle with you. 
will repay you. Here, you old tiger, 
do you know the orders of your mas- 
ter? Well, here is one—it is his 
handwriting—ten thousand francs!” 

“Tt is so,” said the Secretary, exa- 
mining the paper. 

“Well then, pay yourself out of it, 
and don’t bother Madame or her 
daughter any more.” 

“Tt is true,” replied Griffet, “that 
according to the terms of the procla- 
mation, you are entitled to this sum for 
having revealed the author of the 
pamphlet, but as the author is con- 
demned to a fine of precisely the same 
amount——” 

“ How!” exclaimed Coléche, “ that 
is not so—that is not so at all!” 

“A fact—the proclamation says so 
here at the bottom.” 

“Ah, Mon Dieu! What a fool I 
have made of myself! I counted upon 
enriching you, Cécile, and releasing 
you from the persecutions of this mer- 
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cenary old dotard, and in an instant all 
is gone—I am ruined !” 

“And the Bastille, too!”—put in 
Griffet. 

“The Bastille!” exclaimed both 
mother and daughter. 

“No! I will have nothing to do 
with it,” replied Coléche. 

** That is beyond your control now.’ 

“Not so. I procured for myself the 
honor, and now [ decline it. Iam not 
the author of the pamphlet.” 

“ No matter, you have acknowledged 
” 

“ But what if I was mistaken? We 
are all of us liable to mistakes—they 
will happen, you know.” 

“ Never mind, that won’t save you; 
I have orders to arrest you; so march.” 

“No; I will not march. Nothing 
but force shall tear me from this spot 
so long as Cécile is here. The Bastille 
shall never see anything of me of my 
own free will.” 

“We will see about that--perhaps 
a couple of estaffiers will be able to 
— upon you;” and Griffet made 

is exit in search of the officers. 

“Ts there no means of justifying 
yourself, my poor Coléche !” exclaimed 
Madame Giraud. 

“ Means! ah, yes; I have an idea; 
that sheet of the manuscript copy 
which I have saved! that will clear 
me, if you will help me.” 

“Command us!” exclaimed both 
mother and daughter. 

“ You, Madame Giraud—run— 
overtake the Ambassador—call him 
aside and tell him from me that he 
shall know all; I will give him a 
proof, a written proof. And you, 
Cécile, in the meanwhile, run to your 
house; in my chamber you will find 
my portfolio; open it; you will see 
among other papers a small manu- 


’ 
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script—a single sheet with the name of 


Joseph IL. written three or four times 
on each page ; bring it tome—quick— 
run—-be as soon as you can,—and, for 
safety, hide it in your bosom—there— 
hurry !’—and Madame and Cécile set 
out upon their respective errands with 
all speed. 

“ Bravo !” exclaimed Coléche, caper- 
ing about the room and cutting such 
antics as none but an excited French- 
man can cut. “ Bravo! a_ lucky 
thought! A most luminous idea! The 
Bastille !—bah !—I shall escape it yet! 
What the d—1 could have put it in 





my head to turn author and wit 
the idea is ridiculous—’twas a mistake 
—but all men are liable to make mis- 
takes. Turenne even, and Richelieu, 
and Julius Cxsar, all made sotne mis- 
takes in their time—true greatness 
consists in remedying them after they 
are made; and | think thatI can do 
that in the present case. What a 
morning this has been—an era in my 
life—a constant succession of ups and 
downs !—the downs, however, | must 
say, rather predominate.” 

Coléche’s soliloguy was cut short by 
the entrance of the Minister, who had 
contrived to shake off the Ambassador, 
and had hurried back to have an ex- 
planation with the dizarre printer, who 
appeared to know so much of an affair 
in which he was so deeply interested. 
Advancing on tip-toe to Coléche, he 
said: ‘‘Listen—I have not a moment 
to spare; Iam afraid we shall be in- 
terrupted. I have come back expressly 
to see you, and to say that 1 am per- 
fectly satisfied with what you have 
done.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the sagacious Co- 
léche, who began to perceive a new 
chance for escape. 

“Yes, whatever may have been 
your motive, you shall be rewarded 
largely rewarded.” 

‘‘Ah, ha!” said the printer to him- 
self, “I smell an up.” 

* You will go to the Bastille.” 

‘Ah, there comes a down !” 

“ But you will remain but ten days ; 
the Queen is so good. I will interest 
myself for you, and afierwards I'll see 
that you are fully satisfied.” 

“Decidedly an up!” muttered Co- 
léche. 

“There is only one condition 
which is, that you remain always the 
author of the pamphiet in the eyes of 
the Ambassador.” 

“ Decidedly a down !” 

“What is that you say ?” 

“Nothing, nothing—confound my 
luminous ideas!—if it was not for 
that !—but perhaps there is time yet, 
if Madame Giraud has not already 
found the Ambassador.” 

“The Ambassador ?@” 

“Ves, and Cécile—the sheet of man- 
uscript which she has gone to get——” 

“The manuscript! what manu- 
script? where is it?” 

“In the bosom of her dress—I’ll run 
and meet her,’—and Coléche was 
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rushing out when he was intercepted 
by the Duke, who came in out of 
breath with the haste he had made, 
upon the reception of the message with 
which Madame Giraud had been 
charged. 

“Your Excellency! you have not 
been informed already? You have 
not encountered an old woman ?” 

“T have.” 

“Oh, Mon Dieu! this is a regular 
down.” 

“ Monsieur Maurepas here before 
me!” muttered the Duke. “Ah! I 
begin to understand something of this 
mystery. I have come back,” he con- 
tinued aloud, “to learn the name of 
the author which this fellow promises 
to reveal and to furnish me with proofs 
in writing.” 

“Tn writing !” exclaimed the Count, 
seizing Coléche by thearm. “Have 
you such proofs ?” 

“No, it’s all a mistake.” 

“ You have not!” said the Duke. 
“ Well, then, I will see that you are 
imprisoned until you find some. If 
you don’t confess I will have you in the 
mines of Spielberg for life.” 

“And if you speak a word,” whis- 

ered the Count, “ you shall pass your 
Fife in the dungeons of Vincennes.” 

“ Well, come—this is pleasant! If 
this is not a predicament! The mines 
or the dungeons—hard to choose! I 
am down now decidedly. Confound all 
luminous ideas—I’ll have no more of 
them.” 

At this moment Griffet entered with 
his officers, to whom the Duke gave 
orders to take charge of Coléche for an 
hour, assuring him that if, at the end 
of that time, he did not confess the 
name of the author, he should be con- 
ducted to prison. “I must see the 
Queen for a few minutes. If, upon my 
return, you give me the information I 
want, I will ‘pledge you her protection 
against all harm, and a reward of 
twenty-five thousand francs. If not, 
you may well dread the consequences,” 
and the mystified and angry Duke 
made his exit in one direction, while 
Coléche, accompanied by Griffet and 
the officers, was marched off in ano- 
ther, leaving the Minister alone. 

In rather a troubled state of mind 
was the witty and gallant Count. The 
mention of proofs in writing had 
alarmed him, although he could not 
imagine how such proof could exist 
when he had his original manuscript 


in his possession. ‘To assure himself 
of the fact, he pulled the manuscript 
from his pocket and commenced count- 
ing the sheets. In doing so, he dis- 
covered that one of his own was 
missing, and that its place had been 
supplied by a sheet in the handwriting 
of Griffet. “Can it be,” he exclaimed, 
“that he has betrayed me! and this 
printer—what does he know of the 
affair? Mon Dieu! this will be a 
second edition of my adventure under 
Louis XV.—A dismissal! Morbleu!— 
I shall leave a reputation for maladroit- 
ness, which will stick to my name for 
ever; Iam ruined unless some lucky 
chance saves me !” 

The door opened, and Cécile rushed 
into the room. ‘Coléche!” and she 
pulled the paper from her bosom; 
“ Coléche ! here—quick.” 

Seeing the Count, she paused, em- 
barrassed, and hastily thrust the 
paper back, but not so quickly as to 
escape the Minister’s observation. 

“ Cécile, my pretty child, come here. 
I want to speak a word with you.’ 

Cécile came forward, carefully 
crossing her kerchief upon her breast. 

“ This printer—this Coléche you 
were just calling—do you know him ?” 

“Know him! when I love him, and 
have engaged to marry him!” 

“Ah, ah!—I see—come closer, my 
sweet Cécile! I am very much inter- 
ested in you—I am disposed to do 
something for you Ys 

“How! Monseigneur !” 

“ Yes, if you will grant me 

“No, no! I will grant you no- 
thing ——” 

« But listen to me—it is for the in- 
terest of your lover—it will benefit him 
much sg 

“ But [ won’t—I love him too much 
to benefit him !” 

“ You misunderstood me—you think 
that I want to make love to you-—” 

“T don’t know--it looks very much 
like it !” 

“No; in my youth I grant you I 
should have had something except 

olitics to talk about with such a nice 
fittle sweet blushing rose-bud as you, 
Cécile; hut now’ *_endeavoring to 
take her hand, which was hastily 
withdrawn—“ now you may trust me. 
Listen ! do you know that you have it 
in your power to carry a rich dowry 
to your lover ?” 

“Tt is not possible !” 

“ Yes, it is—I will give it, and only 
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exact from you in return a trifling 
sacrifice—that sheet of paper which 
you have concealed there in your 
dress.” 

“ You know it, then ?” 

“‘T know all—come, I am in a hurry 
—let me -have it—do not hesitate—I 
repeat that you will lose nothing, or 
your lover either—I give you my 
word.” 

“« After that I cannot doubt,” replied 
Cécile, drawing the paper from her 
bosom, and handing it to the Count, 
who seized it with an air of triumph, 
and substituting it for the one in Grif- 
fet’s hand, placed the latter in a sepa- 
rate pocket. 

“You will not forget your promise ?” 
timidly interposed Cécile. 

“Never! And here I'll seal the 
bond !” said the Count, catching Cécile 
in his arms. 

“ Oh, Heaven !”—*“ Oh, my daugh- 
ter!” were the ejaculations of Coléche 
and Madame, as they entered accom- 
panied by Griffet. 

“T will have revenge !” muttered the 
latter, as he beheld his intended in the 
embrace of his master. 

“Courage !” replied Coléche, “ rest 
easy—lI will take it for you and myself 
too. As for this old roué an 

“« Hush !” exclaimed Madame Giraud, 
to whom Cécile had been making an 
explanation; “do not make an enemy 
of the——” 

“T will—T'll do anything—I’ll risk 
everything—the personal enemy of 
the Minister! that is a position—I am 
proud of it—I’ll never-——” 

“ What ?” said the Duke, casting, as 
he entered, a suspicious glance at the 
minister. ‘“ Are you ready with those 
proofs ?” 

“In a moment, your Excellency. 
Cécile, where is my manuscript ?¢” 

Cécile glanced at the Count, who 
gave her a meaning wink in return, 
and then boldly denied having any 
paper. 

“How !” exclaimed Coléche, “ she 
denies it—she must have sold herself 
—she is ruined—horrible! This is 
frightful! Oh, Cécile, descerd into 
your conscience, and see if you cannot 
find my manuscript. Your mother was 
witness——” 

“JI,” interposed Madame; “ No— 
I don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“You, too! Oh, dear—he has got 
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round the old woman too!—that’s 
coming it a little too strong. One must 
have a real rage for that kind of busi- 
ness, to undertake both mother and 
daughter at the same time !” 

“He raves! He is a fool!” ex- 
claimed the two ladies. 

“‘ There, you see, Monsieur |’Ambas- 
sadeur, they treat me just as all the 
world treats you,—they mock me— 
they laugh at me.” 

Coléche’s remark added a fresh edge 
to the anger of the Duke, who ordered 
him to produce his proofs, and offered 
to direct one of the officers to make an 
examination of the ladies’ persons. 
But this by no means suited Coléche’s 
notions; and after some altercation the 
Duke finding that he could make 
nothing out of him, turned to Maure- 
pas, observing, “ You have complicat- 
ed this enigma, Monsieur le Comte, 
so that I cannot find the meaning of it. 
I am exceedingly sorry, because, when 
the king returns from the chase, I fear 
the queen will induce him, if you are 
not more fortunate in your researches, 
to deprive himself of your valuable 
services.” 

“Ah! A disgrace!” said Griffet, 
“He is no longer minister—now is the 
time for vengeance. I'll pay him off 
for all his epigrams and witticisms at 
my expense, and for the liberties he 
has taken with my future bride. 
Monsieur le Duc, since it is his Majesty 
who desires to know the name of the 
author, my duty to my sovereign will 
not allow me longer to conceal it. 
Loyalty and fidelity to the king and his 
most gracious consort, I consider to be 
the first of virtues, and I am going, 
therefore, to tell everything.” 

“Ah, the double-dammed traitor!” 
muttered the Count. 

‘* Speak,” said the Duke. 

“ Know, then, that the true and only 
author / 

“Stop,” interposed the Count, 
“why are you going to denounce 
yourself? You know well that if you 
did not choose to commit yourself, I 
should never have made up my mind 
to show the paper,” pulling from his 
pocket the sheet of Griffet’s copy. “ It 
is in your handwriting—examine it, 
Monsieur le Duc.” 

“Clear enough! It is precisely in 
the same hand as the proclamation 
which I saw him write myself. 
Scoundrel! How could you-—” 
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“But——” interposed Griffet. 

“Not a word—-I won’t hear a word 
—to the Bastille!” 

“To the Bastille!” echoed Coléche, 
the ladies and the minister, and 
Monsieur Griffet was hurried off be- 
tween the two officers in waiting. 

“T should have left the other fellow 
but ten days,” said the Count to him- 
self, “ but this old fool shall stay out his 
month ; he has well deserved it.” 

The Duke, now thathe had succeed- 
ed in penetrating the mystery as he 
thought, was all smiles, and seizing 
the Count’s hand apologized for his 
unjust suspicions. The minister very 
graciously accepted the apology, and 

\ explained that the proof had only been 
a few minutes in his possession. That 
to Cécile they were indebted for it, and 
as a reward, that he was going to 
marry her to the young printer before 
them ; but to this proposition Coléche 
at first sulkily demurred, which ex- 
cited an indignant exclamation from 
both mother and daughter. 

“Can it be that you no longer love 
her ?” demanded the Count. 

“T don’t choose to give a reason for 
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my refusal ; kiss Cécile as much you 
have a mind to, and leave me to mind 
my own business.” 

“Not love her, eh?” persisted the 
Count, “when she will bring you 
a dower of thirty thousand francs !” 

“T do love her—but—I can’t’ 

“ And more than that, the situation 
of keeper in one of my chateaux, with 
a thousand crowns salary !” 

“Oh, I adore her—but—but——”’ 

“ And further, the right of hunting 
upon my grounds.” 

“ By reciprocity ?” 

“Ah! I understand you,” said the 
Count, smiling; ‘‘no, no, rest easy on 
that ground.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

““Sure—I won't deceive you—you 
are no diplomatist.” 

“Well, then—decidedly I do love 
her; and only too much—and I am 
a great booby to doubt her. Come, 
Cécile, don’t cry; let us be married. 
The official guarantee of a prime min- 
ister ought to satisfy any reasonable 
man, and I am satisfied. Come, Cé- 
cile !” 


’ 


THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND. * 


FROM THE 


GERMAN 


OF E. M. ARNDT. 


‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ? 


Ist's Prussenland? Ist’s Schwabenland ? 
Ist's wo am Rhein die Rebe bitht? 
Ist’s wo am Belt die Méwe zieht? 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland musz grésser seyn." 


Wuart is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Is it Prussia, or Suabia’s Land ? 


Or where, amid the purple vine, 


Majestic flows the glorious Rhine? 


Oh no; forah 


His Fatherland is broader far. 


* The original of this poem has been set to music, and is now recognized as a 
universal and favorite national air by most of the German nation. 
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The German’s Fatherland. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

Bavaria, or Styria’s Land ? 

Or where, beneath the rugged soil 

The miner plods his dreary toil? 
Still no; for ah 

His Fatherland is broader far. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

Is it Westphalia’s blooming Land ? 

Or where, along the fertile shore, 

Their mountain waves the quicksands pour ? 
Suill no; for ah 

His Fatherland is broader far. 


W hat is the German’s Fatherland ? 

O name the far-extended Land! 

Is it Switzerland in mountain grace ? 

Fair is the land, and brave the race ; 
Yet no; for ah 

His Fatherland is broader far. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
O name the far-extended Land, 
But stay; at length I have it right ; 
Tis Austria in glory bright. 

Nor yet; for ah 
His Fatherland is broader far. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Then name to me this far-famed Land ! 
Is it where from the feudal chain, 
The princes rent their fair domain ? 

Oh no; for ah 
His Fatherland is broader far. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

O name at length the glorious Land! 

Far as the German’s accents sound, 

Far as his hymns are heard around; 
This must it be; 

This, German, is the Land for thee. 


This is the German’s Fatherland, 
Where Faith is in the friendly hand ; 
Where Love is in each clear blue eye, 
And in each heart Fidelity, 

And Truth alone ; 
This, noble German, call thine own! 





[Feb. 
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ARUNDINES CAML* 


Tue spirit of the lofty, grave trage- 
dians, and of the Greek and Latin 
Muse, has lived in the bosom of our 
English bards, and may be worthil 

incorporated in our noble Englis 

tongue. The lyrics of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Gray and Collins, are 
proof of this; and not to despise all 
which is not hallowed by a dim age, 
or is produced in our disenchanted 
time, we would add Jon, that sweet 
tragic Poem of Fate. ‘The halls of 
learning in England, established on 
noble foundations, and promising to 
remain lasting monuments of all 
which is exalted in piety or refined in 
letters, have been for ages as a temple 
of refuge, and never suffered the sacred 
firesto go out upon their altars. With 
them Language has been never dead. 
The correctness of the old models— 
the impetuous eloquence of Demosthe- 
nes, the pureness of Isocrates, the 
polished oratory of Tully, the exqui- 
site felicity of Horace, the simple 
grandeur of Homer, and the sweet 
flow of Virgil’s muse, have never 
ceased to be the delight of literary 
hours in the shadowy groves of their 
Academies, where, as in Plato’s grove, 
the Attic bird 


“ Trills her sweet warbled notes the sum- 
mer long.”’ 


What a host of scholars have shed 
lustre on the halls which nourished 
them! Porson, Jones, Parr, Bentley, 
Heber, and others unknown to fame, 
who have carried the fruits of liberal 
studies into their dignified retirements, 
to embellish their walk of life, and to 
be the ineffable charm and solace of 
their age. The educated Englishman 
whose “sound mind in sound body ” 
has brought him to that honored tro- 
phy of grey hairs, and to an old age 
sustained with grace, as it is free from 
burden, as he walks under his ances- 
tral trees, is apt to recur to his classical 


studies with an ever fresh delight; 
nor does he think it unseemly to em- 
ploy his hours in the construction of 
Latin verse, or to emulate the most 
renowned Grecians of his time. 


“ Dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


Wellesley is a remarkable example; 
and a compilation of all which such 
men have done in youth, or declining 
years, or in their relaxation from se- 
verer studies, would be alike honorable 
to themselves, to their country, and to 
those noble systems of education which 
make the finished scholar. The in- 
fluence of such pursuits cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted; since it is evi- 
dently to develope correct taste, to ex- 
ercise the judgment, and to bring the 
whole mind to a matchless temper. 
But it is the attentive study, as well as 
the transfusion of the spirit of old 
originals, which has contributed to 
make English literature (which we all 
glory in and call our own) what it is; 
which otherwise, it is certain, would 
have less to boast of. We might go 
over the list of authors from the ear- 
liest formation of a literature, (whose 
muster-roll would be more splendid 
than that of the army, as the simple 
laurels and “ own rewards ” of letters 
are worthier than blood-red trophies, 
even though we should mention the 
glory of Marlborough and his well 
earned estates), and we might mark 
how their works, without detracting 
from their originality, were begun, 
formed and perfected on correct models; 
but if we were to exclude Milton 
alone, the whole catalogue would be 
but an imperfect scroll. Yet even he, 
had he drunk less deeply at pure foun- 
tains, might have fallen into the con- 
tingency which Gray presumes of 
some in his famous Elegy, who for 
the want of learning now rest ‘ mute 
and inglorious” in their sepulchres ; or 
might have shone in “dim eclipse,” 


* Arundines Cami; sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori, collegit atque 


edidit Henricus Drury, A.M. 


Cantabrigie, 1841. 
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while the fruits of his sublime resig- 
nation would scarcely have come down 
to us without their copious grace of 
classical illustration, in his noble verse, 
and equally noble prose. Shakspeare, 
whether his scholarship be doubted or 
not, too clearly reveals that he had 
at least tasted the sources of those 
streams at which all genius which is 
heaven-born is contented to drink; and 
so we might note the influence of true 
learning and scholarship on all which 
is most lasting in English literature. 
The turning of some ‘of our English 
poets into Latin or Greek verse, seems 
to us, after all, not so difficult to those 
bred in the right school. It is but a 
natural transition: the giving up to 
the hands of the old masters what 
was received from them—the return of 
a spirit to the gods which gave it. 

We have, in the work before us, a 
monument of affection and good scho- 
larship, consisting mainly of divers 
compositions in Latin verse, the pro- 
lusions or recreations, so to speak, of 
men refined by a like taste, and educat- 
ed in the same school—Arundines 
Cami; sive Musarum Cantabrigien- 
sium Lusus Canort. For these exer- 
cises, in some instances sportings, of 
the Cambridge muse, we find the 
names of such distinguished contribu- 
tors as follow: Samuel Butler, late 
Bishop of Lichfield, Lord Lyttleton, 
Lord John Manners, Richard Porson, 
Francis Hodgson, Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, Edward Craven Hawtrey, head- 
master at Eton, Thomas Drury, Benja- 
min Hall Kennedy, and others. Indeed, 
the editor could have found no lack of 
materials from the labors of Porson and 
some of the early scholars; but his 
chief labor seems to have been, to 
select from the compositions of his 
friends who wrote elegantly. We are 
sure that scholars will thank him for 
this labor, and the pieces are, with few 
exc epuons, worthy of the chaste style 
of art in which the work is produced. 
Weare not prepared to say that no 
word might be found of questionable 
authority, or that there is no phrase to 
which a Latin of the purest eye might 
object. Some people deny that it is 
possible now to write the dead lan- 
guages correctly, or with any certain 
precision, unless we can refer to an 
exact authority for the meaning of 
every word. But we are certain “that 


Cicero, could he live again, would ac- 


Arundines Cami. 
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knowledge in the style of Sir William 
Jones, no small degree of his own 
elaborate polish and artifice, his nice 
adjustment of the members of a sen- 
tence, the musical period, climax, and 
figures of speech, and turns of expres- 
sion. On the contrary, there are not 
wanting those who are so puffed up 
and vain-glorious, as to say that the 
moderns can write Jetter Latin than 
did the ancients. Much learning has 
made them mad! But of the speci- 
mens before us, we will say, without 
making any pretension to be sev ~_ 
critical, that on a general perusal, t 
the eye, ear, and judgment of an ang 
cated person, they seem to be correct, 
while many will doubtless bear on the 
score of Latinity a somewhat close 
scrutiny, and others might be singled 
out for a chaste elegance which ap- 
proaches very nearly to the old Roman 
muse. At any rate, they give evi- 
dence of efficient training, and could be 
the work of none other than scholars, 
working by correct rules, who under- 
stand the philosophy of the tongue, 
and apprehend the nice shades and dis- 
tinctions of words; and who, if they 
are sometimes compelled by sheer ne- 
cessity to invent phrases w hich ancient 
usage does not sanction, because it did 
not need, do it with a just regard 
for the genius of the language, and 
become themselves respectable au- 
thority for what might otherwise be 
deemed barbarous. This ingenuity has 
in some cases to struggle to a hard 
triumph where the power of resistance 
is strong, and some purely original 
genius resolutely refuses to be put 
into a new dress. Here we are willing 
to smile in good-nature at efforts which 
if they amount toa failure, are at least 
crowned with as much success as the 
nature of the case admits; nor can we 
turn with offended dignity from those 
comical portions of the work to which 
we chiefly allude which might relax the 
brows of the most severe student, even 
while he should censure them as labor 
lost. Indeed we sometimes admire 
most, where we have the most to par- 
don, but observe the greater ingenuity 
and more consummate skill. We 
shall not pass by these without further 
mention, but first we will allude to 
some others. 

We have said that many of the 
master-pieces of the English poets are 
conceived in the full spirit of the an- 
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cients, so that they may be readily 
turned into the Latin or Greek idiom, 
and have a very natural grace in their 
new dress. Thus the Etonians, proud 
of Gray, have made numerous versions 
of his Elegy. One in Greek (not in- 
cluded in this collection), of uncommon 
elegance, and bearing upon it the seal 
of the highest critical authority, is 
printed at the end of an edition of 
Aristotle on Poetry, edited by W. 
Cooke. 8vo. Cantab. 1785. The 
beautiful stanza, “The boast of he- 
raldry, &c.,” is thus given: 


tA xX apes évyeviwv, x Apes ) BacrrKedosg 
apxas, 

Awpa ruxas, xpveas Agpodiras cada ra dwpa, 

Ildv0' dpa radra réOvaxe, kar jjvOev pdporpov 
apap ; 

‘Hpdwv «di’ bAwde, wat dyero xowov is 


"A éay.”” 


Matthias ventures to assert that 
neither Bion nor Moschus ever exceed- 
ed this; he thinks they never equalled 
it. Perhaps not; but while it is the 
highest testimony which could be 
bestowed, that the learned, deprecating 
the exclusive possession of so great a 
gem, have attempted to make common 
to many languages this really inimit- 
able composition, it is something which 
can be bequeathed to those alone who 
read the English tongue. It is inimit- 
able for its entire harmony ; by which 
we refer not so much to musical effect, 
as to the elements of it; the nice fit- 
ting and correspondence of every part of 
its structure, that just combination, 
that preserved equality, which forbears 
as much to rise above the proper level 
as to sink below, and makes up a 
whole, perfect work, which, however 
inferior in dimensions, perfectly satis- 
fies the taste, delights the soul, and 
leaves it nothing to desire. Such is 
Gray’s Elegy, and imbued as it is with 
the calm, tearful melancholy of the 
time and place, will fill up a soothing 
hour in millions of hearts which have 
not yet begun to beat. It was a gen- 
erous and convincing vindication of the 
value of letters over arms, pronounced 
by one on the eve of a splendid mor- 
row, and when his own “path of 
glory” had even then arrived at ‘the 
grave.” As he (the gallant Wolfe) 
dropped down the river on that criti- 
eal night, and having just received a 
copy from England, mused over its 
morality, and felt his heart affected by 
its solemn numbers, he said that ail 
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the trophies arms could win were not 
worthy to compare with the laurels of 
its author. It was a humane senti- 
ment, and will be remembered as long 
as his last sublime words. 

The Latin version here given is not 
so good as the Greek to which we 
have alluded; it is however credita- 
ble, and will bear a favorable com- 
parison with others; for numerous 
writers have contended for the honor 
of turning it into the Latin tongue, and 
we have before us an illustrated edition 
of the Elegy containing versions in 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
Italian; the French, we will just ob- 
serve, barely tolerable. But here is 
something of Gray’s which has a very 
classical air, and seems to invite trans- 
lation, and we annex the version of it 
found in the “ Arundines :” 


TO POESY. 


“ Thee the voice, the dance obey, 
Tempered to thy warbled lay, 
O'er Idalia’s velvet green, 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On Cytherea’s day, 
With antic sports and blue-eyed Pleasures 
Frisking light in frolic measures : 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow, melting strains their Queen’s ap- 
proach declare : 
Where’er she turns the Graces homage 
pay : ' 
With arms sublime that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way : 
O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom 
move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple 
light of Love.” 


AD POESIN. 


* Te vox, te sequitur chorus, 

Si quando liquidum protuleris melos, 
Et quum Diva potens Cypri 

Natalem Idalie concelebrat diem, 
Tum vittis roseis Amor, 

Exultatque levis turba Cupidinum, 
Ludis juncta decentibus : 

Tum nudo viridem pulsat humum pede 
Audax Leetitiee cohors : 

Incedunt, celeres mox revocant gradus, 
Turmeeve orbibus invicem 

Occurrunt, hilares dum resonant modi, 
Concordesve pedes micant. 

Adventum Veneris carmine languido 
Lenti significant soni ; 

En! quacunque jacet lumina, Gratie 
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Reginam obsequio colunt. 

Sublatis manibus Diva per «thera 
Molli tendit iter via ; 

Pulcher purpuream vibrat Amor facem, 
Leti et flamma Cupidinis 

Martis perque genas perque sinum movet.” 


In company with this, we will 
place Milton’s beautiful apostrophe to 
Echo: 


* Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st 
unseen 
Within thy aery shell, 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale, 
Where the lovelorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth 
well; 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 
O! if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the 
sphere! 
So may’st thou be translated to the 
skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven’s 
harmonies.” 


DULCIS EcHo. 


*¢ Nympha, quam leni refluentis amne 

Ripa Meeandri tenet, ambiente 

Aeris septam nebula, uvidique 
Marginis herba : 

Sive te valles potius morantur 

Roscidis picts violis, amorem 

Qua suum noctu Philomela dulci 
Carmine luget ; 

Ecqua, Narcissi referens figuram 

Visa te fratrum species duorum 

Movit ? ah siqua, Dea, sub caverna 
Furta recondis, 

Dic mihi qua nunc, male te secuti, 

Florea tecum lateant in umbra 

Vocis argute# domina et canori 
Filia celi. 

Sic et in sedem redeas paternam 

Et, chori dum tu strepitum noveni 

AEmulans reddis, geminentur ipsis 
Gandia Divis.” 


Besides the above, we find transla- 
tions from Shakspeare, Cowper, Pope, 
Goldsmith, Byron, Moore, Tennyson, 
and some of the minor poets. Per- 


haps in the range of English poetry, 
pieces better adapted to translation 
might be found, than some which are 


Arundines Cama. 
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here given, but the selection was to be 
made from materials already prepared. 
Here, in measured hexameters, is the 
great bard’s awful contemplation of 
death : 


“Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where, 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot, 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods or to resid 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round 
about 
The pendent world ; 
worst 
Of those that 
thoughts 
Imagine howling ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly 
life 
age, 
ment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradis« 
To what we fear of death.” 


or to be worse than 


lawless and uncertain 


*tis too horrible! 


That ache, penury, and imprison- 


“ Attamen; hen! quam triste mori! 


quo sit eundum 
Scire prius—positum clausa putrescere in 


nec 


arca; 
Membrorum sisti 
vigorem 
In luteam solvi 
capacem 
Letitieque jocique animam torrentib 
url 
Ignibus, aut 


alveo : 


motus, alacremque 


molem—quam trist 


montis claudi glacialis in 

Suspensamve dari ventis, noctesque di- 
esque 

Huc illuc, invisa vi, turbantibus orbem ; 

Aut graviora pati, quam quos cruciatibus 
actos 

Tartareas implere feris ululatibus umbras, 

Anxia mens hominum, mirum et muiser- 
abile! finxit, 

Horrendum! quodcumque mali ferat wgra 
senectus, 


Pauperiesve dolorve gravis, tractmve 
caten®, 

Omnia que possunt infestam reddere 
vitam, 


voluptates late 


dentur, 
Spectanti mortem 
timenti.”’ 


Esse Elysiumque vi- 


prope, venturamque 


Moore’s verses about a “tree or 
flower” which seem so exquisitely 
beautiful on a first reading, but which 
have been so bequoted and whined 
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over by boarding-school misses and 
melancholic persons, that like some 
popular airs of the operas, we have got 
weary of them, we willingly peruse in 
the Latin version, by Mr. Drury, the 
Editor; although in truth they present 
an instance where language and senti- 
ment are so happily married, that, so 
to speak, they cannot exist, except in 
an eternal union. You cannot bear 
away the beautiful spirit, and enshrine 
it in another form, for the one it 
occupies is already moulded by its 
plastic art, and there it finds its calm 
and fitting repose. The sorrowful and 
dejected suddenly meeting with the 
verses of Moore, would pore over 
them with a heartfelt, tearful delight, 
loving them for a sympathy and 
mournful passion, for a true and natural 
utterance of griefs which might seem 
exceedingly mawkish in the best prose. 
gut with us their frequent quotation 
(which, however, is the surest mark of 
an intrinsic beauty), and self-applica- 
tion by persons of good appetite and 
fancied wrongs, have brought about a 
distaste, if that were possible, and 
made us less sensible of their great 
beauty, and we present them in 
their new dress, whether it well fits 
or not: 


SIC SEMPER. 


“ Sic mihi de teneris spes infeliciter annis, 
Et vota et cupid preteriere preces! 
Arbusta in sylvis, in aprico flosculus 

horto, 
Sub manibus pereunt omnia pulchra 
meis. 

Si forte effusi mirantem fulgur ocelli 
Jam me surpuerat cara capella mihi, 
Cum sciret vocem, peteret mea basia, 

mecum 
Luderet—ad certam mittitur illa necem.” 





The beautiful fragment of Simo- 
nides, A‘pwaxs év daidadca dvepos, x. r. A. 1S 
thus translated : 


* Quando insonaret sub trabe dardala 
Vis seeva ventorum, et pelagi palus 

Concussa suaderet timorem, 

Inque oculis premeretur humor, 
Favit tenellum Persea brachiis, 
Dixitque Mater: Me miseram, quibus 

Curis laboro! tu sed ceneis 

Vectibus implacidoque lecto, 
Mollissima etas, sterneris, et gravem 
Carpis soporem : te pelagi premit 

Ceelique caligo; sed ipse 

Immemori frueris quiete ; 
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Quantum capillis immineant aque, 
Quantumque venti vis crepet, unice 
Securus; ut pulcher nitensque 

Purpureo recubas in ostro ! 
Quod si timeres que mihi sunt metu, 
Et lene consilium imbiberes meum, 
Dormi juberem ; dormiunto 
Dura fuge mala, dura ponti. 
Sic et benignus consilium pater 
Mutet refingens in melius, neque 
Hee nolit ulcisci, precando 
Ni fuerim nimium molesta.”’ 


How can any translation do justice 
to the original !—and we fear that the 
following, attempted for the English 
reader, is unworthy both of the Latin 
and Greek. Besides, several excellent 
English versions already exist: 


DANAE, 


« The winds were shrill, the waters moun- 
tain high, 
The fragile barque was lifled on the 
wave, 
And Danae poured her bitter, bitter cry, 
And gazed on Perseus and the yawning 
grave. 


««¢ My child,’ she said, ‘ while billows toss 
our chest, 
And chilly night-winds rush across the 
deep, 
In balmy sleep thou liest as at the breast, 
Thy coral lips are smiling through thy 
sleep. 


«©The gentle moon, with a voluptuous 
light, 
Is up, and quivers on the heaving sea, 
But in my dank, unjoyous barque, the 
night 
Is doubly drear to me. 


«¢Enwrapt within thy purple mantle 
warn, 
Thou dost not hear the billows booming 
wild, 


Thy clustering locks are sheltered from 
the storm, 
Beautiful child ! 


«¢ Ah! could’st thou half thy mother’s 
anguish know, 
Thy lips as yet “ unsullied with a tear,” 
With sympathetic grief would overflow, 
Thy tranquil bosom palpitate with fear. 


“¢ Yet darling sleep! ye billows cease to 
roll! 
And ye wild winds that battle with the 
main ; 
Ye fiercer storms that rage within my 
soul, 
When shall that soul be lulled to peace 
again?” 
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Not to proceed any farther with ex- 
tracts like the above, we now come to 
the Nuge, if they may be so called, or 
literary trifles and curiosities, inter- 
spersed throughout the book in such 
large plenty, as to give it a character 
of mirth very winning to those who 
shrink from the too severe brows of 
scholastic learning. Here is ample 
relief, and nuts to crack for the most 
sportive person who delights in fun— 


** Quem jocus circumvolat.” 


We had scarcely deemed that Eng- 
lish scholars—and among them we 
refer to some of the most learned, 
grave, and reverend seniors of the 
land—had expended their talents so 
liberally on this field, and that the 
fruits of their classical studies would 
include a class of compositions which 
are the charm of the nursery, and 
have been most thoroughly learned by 
the national heart. It is here, that 
tact and ingenuity have to work around 
difficulties which cannot be surmount- 
ed; idioms and forms of expressions 
of their own, which can hardly be 
turned into corresponding idioms and 
forms of expression, or in any other 
than a literal way, as witness the fol- 
lowing little gem which the reader 
will easily recognize : 


HEI DIDULUM. 


“Hei didulum! atque iterum didulum! 
Felisque, Fidisque ! 
Vacca super Lune cornua prosiluit : 
Nescio qua catulus risit dulcedine ludi ; 
Abstulit et turpi lanx cochleare fuga.” 


A few more trifles of this sort, may 
not be rejected with disdain by the 
learned : 


Ba! ba! black sheep, 
Have you any wool ? 
Yes, master, that we have, 
Two bags full; 
One for our master, 
And one for our dame, 
But none for the naughty boy 
That lives in the lane. 


PRAVIS PUERIS QUOD ACCIDIT. 


« Bis salveto, ovium phalanx nigrorum, 
Lanam delicias meas habetis ? 

O quidni duo saculos habemus. 

En, unum domine, alterum magistro ! 
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Sed pravus puer est in angiportu, 
Et prayis pueris nihil feremus.” 


POOR ROBIN, 


“‘ The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then, 
Poor thing ? 


He’l] sit in a barn, 

And keep himself warm, 

And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing !”’ 


RUBECULA, 


“Tngruit sevus Boreas, nivesque 

Jam per algentem glomerantur auram ; 

Tempore hoc tristi tibi, cara, quid, Ru- 
becula, fiet ? 


* Horreo tu stramineo sedebis 

Et vel hiberna glacie calescens 

Dulce sub penna caput usque tu, Ru- 
becula, condes.”’ 


LITTLE BOPEEP. 


* Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 
And does not know where to find them; 
Let them alone, and they’ll soon come 
home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


PARVA BOPACPIA. 


“ Parva vagabundos a perdidit 
agnos, 

Nescia secreti quo latuere loci; 
Bellula, eant, abeant; ad pascua nota 
redibunt, 

Et, reduces, caudas 
gerent.” 


Bo} if] 


post sua terga 


THE MAN OF THESSALY. 


“ There was a man of Thessaly 
And he was wonderous wise, 
He jumped into a quickset hedge, 

And scratched out both his eyes. 


“ And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 

He jumped into another hedge 
And scratched them in again.’ 
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VIR THESSALICUS. 


“ Thessalus acer erat sapiens pree civibus 


unus, 

Qui mediam insiluit spineta per horrida 
sepem, 

Effoditque oculos sibi crudelissimus am- 
bos ; 


Cum vero effossos orbes sine lumine vidit, 

Viribus enisum totis illum altera sepes 

Accipit, et raptos oculos cito reddit 
egenti.” 


But in trifles of the above sort, the 
great Porson outstrips all competitors, 
and they serve as much as his more 
serious labors in criticism, to illustrate 
his profound learning. The following 
is admirable in all its expressions, and 
is found in the present collection, al- 
though already familiar to many : 


“ Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer’s day, 

It so fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


«© Now had these children been at school, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny, 
They had not all been drowned. 


“ You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 

If you will have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home.” 


 Xoverad\orjxrovs Teimrvyoe Kbpot pois, 
"Qlo1 8 povs Waiporres evrapcors roci, 
Awais fxorroy, d:adi xixrew gersi, 
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“AX urep heav bywewAetoplvat Hoxais, 
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‘Ocors di pi), BXactiipar’ -vréevov cropis, 


"Hy ebrvyois é xnebe rig Ovp2g’ bdovs 


To's raiciy, € opis tv dépots pudaooere.” 


We might draw further from this 
treasury, and are strongly tempted to 
introduce the history of the prolific old 
woman who lived ina shoe. But ohe, 
jam satis! Weare contented in ad- 
ducing the above tragic lines, to have 
borne our testimony to the superior 
genius of Richarp Porson, who stands 
first as a Hellenist, not even excepting 
Bentley, by whose side he sleeps in 
Trinity. What a natural aspect have 
these verses to any one accustomed to 
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the Greek Drama. Many persons of 
considerable learning make awkward 
attempts at composition, and for the 
want of training, with as poor success 
as those who enter into the palestra 
with unelastic limbs. They are as 
stiff and unnatural, sometimes as 
ridiculous, as those who with no inbred 
sense of the propriety of things adjust 
their outward manners to a set of 
fixed and unyielding rules. No doubt 
their prefaces and learned theses are 
unexceptionable in minutiz, and betray 
even an intense scholarship which 
leaves little room for verbal criticism. 
Their mode of proceeding is to bring 
together from all quarters a great num- 
ber of detached and idiomatic phrases, 
and having shaken them together, as 
the old hero did the lots in the bottom 
of the helmet, to draw them forth into 
an artificial patchwork of learned sen- 
tences. Itis not that they sit down to 
write from the fullness of their minds, 
and with a native ease; but they are 
like those who have the squares and 
pieces of the ivory puzzle before them, 
and fit them together as they best can, 
so as to have the appearance of some 
regular figure. hey have certain 
peculiar terms which must be lugged 
in at all hazards. Here non dubito 
quin, or gue cum ita sint, herald in 
some sentence of more than Cicero- 
nian elegance ; then you recognize the 
omnis homines, the antiquity, and 
affected brevity of Sallust, with an 
abundance of tw tums, and every sort 
of correct structure formed in the most 
approved rules of Crompiz’s Gymna- 
stuM, or Erecanti2 Latineg. A ven- 
geance on the audacious critic, who 
takes upon him to demur at any part 
or parcel of what has been culled from 
such undoubted sources! They fly to 
the rescue with the terrible aspect of 
those who have justice on their side, 
and exhibit a malicious pleasure, as if 
the enemy had been caught in his own 
snare. The worst of it is, that they 
overshoot the mark—they are super- 
elegant—they out-Cicero Cicero; in 
short, they do not know how to write 
Latin ; they are mere slavish imitators, 
and want the taste, training, and sort 
of knowledge, to strike out boldly into 
a style of their own, to invent where 
invention may be necessary, yet all 
after a strict analogy, and in accordance 
with the true genius of the tongue. 
These remarks might be easily illus- 
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trated by appropriate examples, if it 
would serve any purpose to disturb the 
serenity of those who are too happy in 
contemplating their own works, which 
they seem to imagine that some old 
genius has invested with a great part 
of its own grace, 
6s que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris inbuit.” 


We have yet to allude to a hardly 
legitimate branch of composition, form- 
ing the third part of the ‘ Arundines,” 
the imitations of the rhymes, com- 
monly called monkish. Rhyme, as Mil- 
ler calls it, isa modern bondage, but 
the attempt to discard it, by himself 
and others, and to establish English 
poetry on the foundation of quantity 
and measure, is something which the 
structure of the language scarce en- 
courages or indeed admits. We want 
the musical chime, to make up for 
other deficiencies in point of harmony ; 
and, in spite of the rhetoricians, think 
that it is consistent even with the sub- 
lime in writing. A few have succeeded 
in blank verse; but especially the 
atlempts sometimes made to manufac- 
ture English hexameters are not good, 
and had better be abandoned. ‘They 
are forced, barbarous, and contrary to 
nature, and can give the ear no delight. 
But however indispensable to modern 
language, rhyme can add nothing to 
the satisfactory melody of Greek or 
Latin verse, whose fixed quantities 
and sonorous sounds confer a higher 
advantage on the poet. It was scarce 
thought of by the ancients, although 
certain similar endings, the épororehevrax 
of the Greek orators, are spoken of as 
a sort of authority. There are no 
rhymes in Latin until some time after 
the language began to decline; when 
in several ages it had greatly fallen 
from its purity, they abounded. We 
ean call some to mind which do not 
sound very monkish. Some of the 
religious rhymes, however, considered 
merely as compositions, and unconnect- 
ed with the music of the cathedral, 
are possessed of great merit, as we 
need scarcely instance that one in 
which Pergolesi has achieved a durable 
triumph,—-as also in our own day Ros- 
sini,—and that marvellous blast of the 
trumpet in the “ Dies ire :” 





** Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum.” 
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A few compositions in this kind are 
agreeable for their novelty, and to 
show how much tact and ingenuity 
may accomplish with the limited capa- 
bilities of the tongue. But the dond- 
age of rhyme in Latin will be very 
apt to force the writer into barbarisms 
and vague expression. We shall, 
however, select a few pieces from this 
part of the volume also: 

THI SPIRIT. 


LITANY TO HOLY 


“Tn the hour of my distress, 

When temptations sore oppress, 

And when I my sins confess— 
Sweet Spirit, comiort me! 


** When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomfited— 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“ When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes their vigils keep— 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“When the passing bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright my parting soul— 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


‘* When the tapers all burn blue, 

When the comforters are few, 

And that number more than true— 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


“ When the priest his last has prayed, 
And I nod to what is said, 
*Cause my speech is now decayed— 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


‘* When (God knows) I’m tossed about 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet before the glass runs out— 

Sweet Spirit, comlort me! 


** When the tempter me pursueth 

With the sins of all my youth, 

And half damns me with their truth— 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


** When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright my ears and fright my eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise— 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“ When the judgment is revealed, 
And that open, which was sealed, 
When to thee I have appealed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me!” 
HERRICK. 
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AD SANCTUM SPIRITUM. 


‘‘ Hora in calamitatis, 

Cum tenter et prober satis, 

O! ut solvar a peccatis, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus! 


“Cum capite et corde weger 

Miser intus lecto tegar, 

Ne in tenebras releger, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


*‘ Quando domus flet et gemit, 
Atque sopor mundum premit, 
Nec vigiliis me demit, 

Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


* Quum campana sonat mortem, 

Furieque vim consortem 

Jungunt, rapiant ut fortem, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


*€ Lampas fuscos dat dolores ; 

Pauci adstant, qui dolores 

Levent—veri pauciores ! 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


« Cum sacerdos summa dabit 

Verba, que nutu probabit 

Caput hoc, si vox negabit, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


“ Cum huc illue (Deus novit) 

Ferar, sicut terror movit, 

Nec stat sanguis, qui me fovit, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


“Cum peccatis me juvente 

Serpens premit violenta, 

Vero heu! consentiente, 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus ! 


« Aures gemitus obtundunt ! 

Ignes oculos confundunt! 

Nervisine te succumbunt! 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus! 


* En! judicium declaratur: 

En! patet quod celabatur : 

En! vox iras deprecatur— 
Solare, dulcis Spiritus !” 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


“ By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept, 

When we remembered thee, O Sion. 

As for our harps we hanged them up 

Upon the trees that are therein. 

For they that led us away captive 

Required of us then a song 

And melody in our heaviness ; 

Sing us one of the songs of Sion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land ? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 


If I do not remember thee, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ; 

Yea, if I prefer not Jerusalem in my 
mirth. 

Remember the children of Edom, O Lord, 

In the day of Jerusalem ; how they said, 

Down with it, down with it, even to the 


ground, 

O daughter of Babylon, wasted with 
misery, 

Yea, happy shall he be that rewardeth 
thee 


As thou hast served us. 
Blessed shall he be that taketh thy chil- 
dren 
And throweth them against the stones.” 
PSALM CXXXVII. 


PROPTER AMNES BABYLONIS. 


‘*‘ Propter amnes Babylonis 
Sedebamus lacrymantes, 
Templi sancti et Sionis 
Triste fatum complorantes ; 


“ Et ad salices propinquas, 
Conspergentes ora fletu, 

Fractas figebamus lyras, 
Plurimo cum ejulatu : 


* Namque amabilem concentum 
Exquirebant vexatores, 
Jubilemus ut recentum 
Inter cladium dolores ; 


“Et clamabant, ‘ Delectentur 
Hostes versibus divinis !’ 

Quomodo Dei cantentur 
Carmina in peregrinis ? 


‘* Dextra moveri negato, 
Si Sionis obliviscar ; 
Lingua hzereat palato, 
Templi si non reminisear. 


* Pende exultationem, 
Deus, Arabum et minas 

Quas fuderunt, ut Sionem 
Convertebant in ruinas. 


Ut fremebant, ‘ Devastate 
Solymorum ornamenta, 

Et cum solo adzequate 
Urbis alta fundamenta.’ 


“ Felix erit, Babylonis 
Nata, curis jam vexata, 
In te die ultionis 
Qui rependet nostra fata. 


“ Felix erit, qui infantes 
Cum parentibus excidet, 

Et ad lapides extantes 
Vitam fragilem elidet.” 
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On the whole we can mention no 
department of the “ Arundines” where 
the labor of the editor has been ex- 
pended in vain, and we regard the 
whole work as honorable to English 
scholarship, as it is a luxurious monu- 
ment of the press. 

Perhaps the present may afford us a 
seasonable occasion to say of our own 
country, what may be more in accord- 
ance with truth and justice, than flat- 
tering to the national ear. We never 
look over a publication of the kind 
just mentioned without questioning 
when, if ever, we shall be blessed with 
those excellent systems which shall be 
roductive of like fruits; when the 
leavened rofessor shall not be the last 
source of appeal to the ignorant many, 
but the charmed circle being widened 
which cannot admit within it the igno- 
rant or profane, the good scholar may 
be found in every walk of life, while a 
tone of feeling and exalted aim is given 
to all educated ranks, which shall be 
itself the best vindication of letters. 
That the standard of classical educa- 
tion is lamentably low in this country, 
is a truth which will hardly be ques- 
tioned, notwithstanding intelligence on 
common topics is universal, under the 
fostering influence of our institutions 
and laws. Science, in its application 
to the useful arts, is pursued with 
unfailing energy, perhaps to a hasty 
development of our resources, but for 
the rest, cui bono? Let us not be 
understood as chiming in with the 
remarks of certain insolent querists, or 
as depreciating American scholarship, 
when we know for a certainty, that 
there are individuals among us whose 
own love of letters would carry with it 
a sufficient reward and inducement; 
that their laborious works in classical 
criticism and research are reprinted, 
and circulated with every mark 
of approbation as_ school-books in 
England; that there is scarce a 
department of science, learning, or 
literature, in which one or more are 
not found distinguished; and that in 
nearly all of our many colleges there 
are men whose attainments are of the 
highest respectability, although, as 
things are now managed, it is impos- 
sible for them to perfect the education 
of scholars, partially trained, and under 
modes as different from one another as 
the States and Territories whence they 
come. So far we shall deny the impu- 
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tation of knowing “ little Latin and less 
Greek,” and shall protest against relin- 
quishing any of the respect or merit 
which is justly due. Some years ago 
a stranger, delighting in the euphoni- 
ous name of Fidler, published a super- 
ficial and trashy book, purporting to be 
his ‘ Observations” in the United 
States of America, wherein he states 
that there are not only no scholars in 
the land, but if all the books in the 
land should be collected together, there 
are not the materials out of which a 
scholar could be made. This man 
came hither to seek his, own ends, 
which, it seems, had never been 
enough promoted at home, although, 
as he modestly observes, “ 1 was pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary acquire- 
ments.” How profound his acquire- 
ments really were, would be evident to 
the most casual reader from the very 
wretched composition of his book. 
His darling project appeared to be, 
after gaining some preferment, to effect 
the publication of what is alluded to 
on almost every page of his volume as 
““MY SANSCRIT work.” In the way of 
this there were, according to his 
account, several small obstacles: firstly, 
the necessary type; secondly, a pub- 
lisher willing to bestow on him the 
princely reward of his pains; and 
lastly, a learned body of men fit to 
appreciate his learning. Pity that he 
should have brought his oriental mer- 
chandize to so bad a market after bear- 
ing it on his asinine back so long! In 
Boston, which he states to be the hot- 
bed of American letters, he represents 
himself as magisterially examining the 
Professors in Sanscrit, and the result 
was, that not one could say boo to this 
goose of a pedant, so that he soon 
found out that he had “little to fear,” 
and he despaired to find any able to 
cope with him. Perhaps if he had 
continued the search, he had succeeded 
better. We could point him, without 
having to seek long, to men modest, 
retiring, well appreciated in their own 
seats of learning, who could come even 
to an alternate contention in Sanscrit, 
with this very impudent and conceited 
pedagogue. The truth is, without 
going back into our history, we can 
record at present some of the noblest 
examples of enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of classical learning to be found in any 
country. 

We remember to have read some 
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years ago a life of Washington, 
written in very good Latin, by a back- 
woodsman, under circumstances of 

eculiar want and discouragement. 

he editor states, that while residing 
in the far West, being desirous of pur- 
suing classical studies, he had the good 
fortune to fall in with the author, Mr. 
Francis Glass, who was at that time 
the presiding genius of a district school. 
The account which he gives of his 
introduction to him, is interesting, and 
worthy to be transcribed : 


*T found him in a remote part of the 
country, in a good neighborhood of thrifty 
farmers who had employed him to in- 
struct their children, who in general 
were then acquiring the simplest rudi- 
ments of an English education. The 
school-house now rises fresh on my 
memory. It stood on the banks of a 
small stream, in a thick grove of native 
oaks, resembling more a den for druidical 
rites than a temple of learning. The 
building was a low log-cabin, with a 
clap-board roof, but indifferently tight. 
All the light of heaven found in this 
cabin came through apertures made on 
each side in the logs, and these were 
covered with oiled paper to keep out the 
cold air, while they admitted the dim rays. 
The seats or benches were of hewn tim- 
bers, resting on upright posts placed in 
the ground to keep them from being 
overturned by the mischievous urchins 
who sat on them. In the centre was a 
large stove, between which and the back 
part of the building stood a small desk, 
without lock or key, made of rough plank, 
over which a plane had never passed; 
and behind this desk sat Professor Glass 
when I entered his school. 

“The moment he learned that my 
intention was to pursue the study of the 
languages with him, his whole soul ap- 
peared to beam from his countenance. 
He commenced in a strain which in 
another would have seemed pedantic, 
but which in fact was far from being so 
in him. The following imperfect sketch, 
drawn entirely from memory, may serve 
to give some idea of his peculiar man- 
ner :—‘* Welcome to the shrine of the 
Muses, my young friend, salve! Xaipe! 
The temple of the Delphian God was origi- 
nally a laurel hut, and the Muses deign 
to dwell, accordingly, even in my rustic 
abode. ‘ Non humilem domum fastidiunt, 
umbrosamve ripam.” Here, too, the 
winds hold converse, “ Eurus, and Cau- 
rus, and Argestes loud,” and the god 
desses of the Castalian fountain, the 
daughters of the golden-haired Mnemo- 
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syne, are sometimes silent with the lyre, 
“ cithara tacentes,”’ that they may catch 
the sweet murmurs of the harp of Aolus. 
Here too, I, the priest of the Muses, 
Musarum sacerdos, sing to the young of 
either sex, strains before unheard, Virgi- 
nibus puerisque canto. Plutus, indeed, 
that blind old deity, is far away; and far 
away let him be, for well has the prince of 
coinie poets styled him a “ filthy, crooked, 
miserable, wrinkled, bald, and toothless 
creature, puravra «vddv, GOdov, pvody, 
padavra, vwdov.” ? Such was my first inter- 
view. It was a display perfectly natural, 
and without the least apparent effort on 
his part. . . . . Glassknew nothing 
of the world more than a child. He was 
delicately formed in mind and body, and 
shrunk from all coarseness, as a sensitive 
plant from the rude touch. A cold or 
unfeeling word seemed to palsy every 
current of his soul, and every power of 
his mind; but when addressed in gentle, 
confiding tones, he was easy, communi- 
cative, full of light and life. At such 
hours, he poured out a stream of classical 
knowledge, as clear, sparkling, and co- 
pious as ever flowed from the fountains 
of inspiration in the early days of the 
Muses. . . I had been with him 
about three months, when he communi- 
cated to me his long cherished intention 
of writing the life of Washington in Latin, 
for the use of schools. He, after this 
time, often adverted to the subject, with 
an earnestness I shall never forget. By 
parcels I got something of his history, 
He was educated in Philadelphia. While 
acting as an instructor in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, he contracted an unfortu- 
nate marriage, in a state, as he said, of 
partial insanity; no wonder he thought 
so, when he found himself surrounded by 
evils which his imprudence had brought 
upon him. He did all he could for his 
wife and rapidly increasing family, but 
his efforts procured for them but a scanty 
subsistence. 

“ With all ambition prostrated, and 
with a deadly sickness at the heart, he 
somewhere in the year 1817 or 718 left 
Pennsylvania for the West, and settled in 
Miami county. From that time to the 
period I became acquainted with him, he 
had pursued the business of school-keep- 
ing, subject to the whims of children and 
the caprices of their parents, enough 
alone to disturb the greatest philosopher. 
Every new change of school district gave 
Glass some new cause of suffering, which 
had an effect on his health and temper. 
During all the time he had been in the 
Western Country he made little or no 
progress in his contemplated work. In 
the drudgery of a daily school he could 
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not think of sitting down to such a labor. 
He would often discover the deepest sen- 
sibility when any allusion was made to 
the deeds or fame of Washington, and 
his own contemplations on the wishes 
of his heart seemed to break down all 
the energies of his mind, and unfit him 
for the common duties of life. Every 
day his misfortunes were making inroads 
upon his slender form, and hurrying him 
to the grave. He viewed his situation 
without dismay, only fearing that he 
should die before he had written the Life 
of Washington. The winter had now 
drawn nearly to a close; still nothing 
had been definitely arranged in reference 
to the subject. He renewed it again and 
again. . . . . From the moment he 
learned my determination to meet his 
requirements in the prosecution of his 
work, his gloom and low spirits forsook 
him, and he appeared like a new being. 
*T now visited his house for the first 
time. I shall not attempt a description, 
nor do I exaggerate when I say, that his 
worldly goods and chattels of all descrip- 
tions could not have been sold for the sum 
of thirty dollars. Clothing for himself 
and family was now ordered, and at the 
end of his term, arrangements were made 
for the removal of himself and family to 
Dayton, on the Miami, sixty miles from 
Cincinnati, where he immediately set 
about his work ; and ere the close of the 
following winter the whole was com- 
pleted. At this period I paid him a 
visit, and received from him the manu- 
script. His request was most earnest 
that the result of his labors might be 
published. I promised him it should, and 
have never seen him since; and though 
years have rolled around, I have never, 
until the present moment, had leisure to 
attend to its publication or to redeem the 
promise I had made to its author.” 


We think that the heart of the 
editor who writes thus must visit him 
with some reproaches, for when he 
had tardily fulfilled his word to the 
poor scholar, it was but raising a 
monument to the dead. We have in 
our mind several examples equally 
sad, and could record some hard-won, 
noble triumphs in the same field; but 
individual cases of good scholarship 
and zeal in the pursuit of learning 
stand only in stronger relief amid the 
general deficiency. We have many 
colleges, but they fail to keep up a 
succession of ripe scholars. It would 
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be better if all their resources should 
be concentred on a few renowned 
seats of learning, which are all the 
country requires. Honors and degrees 
would then cease to be “as plenty as 
blackberries,” instead of being given 
at the mere asking to men notoriously 
unworthy of them. Even those who 
are trained for the learned professions 
are urged on by a precipitate haste 
very consistent with the genius of the 
people, but incompatible with a finished 
education. A year or two at the 
gramiar-school prepares them for the 
college, from which they are dis- 
charged, in three or four years at the 
most, with its highest honors, although 
many are unable to read their own 
diplomas. Whatever courses of study 
yet remain, are disposed of in the same 
summary way. How can it be wonder- 
ed at, then, that when the foundations 
are so slightly laid, a structure should 
fail to be raised which is either durable 
or imposing ? Our primary schoolsare 
numerous, each professing to have its 
own system, but we have no uniform- 
ity, no one standard, no aim in our 
education. A system of drilling, such 
as prevails at Harrow, in England, is 
not practised in this country. How 
many of our graduated youths could 
compose Latin verses such as are 
found in the “Arundines?” On the 
score of quantity of words, we imagine 
that work will bear a pretty rigid 
scrutiny. Yet this particular, to trans- 
gress in which is considered a grievous 
sin among English scholars, is almost 
wholly disregarded among us. There 
are scarcely any scholars at our univer- 
sities, who, as regards quantity, could 
read a single passage in an ancient 
author without outrage to the most 
unscrupulous ears.* We believe that 
we are stating nothing more than the 
truth on this subject. We know it from 

ersonal observation, and regret that 
it is so, only hoping that the time may 
not be far distant when candor may be 
enabled to render a better verdict. 
There are too few among us who 
pursue learning for its own sake. But 
perhaps the cause for this is to be 
sought in the peculiar stage of ad- 
vancement to which we are arrived. 
The nation, as such, is poor, and the 
whole energy of the people is natu- 


* Columbia College, in New York, forms, as we believe, a solitary exception to 


the above remarks. 
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rally bent on the development of the 
great resources of the country, and, 
true to their English origin, on the 
promotion of individual weal. Arts 
and the refinement of letters are second- 
ary, and riches and all luxury but the 
representatives of so much mortal toil. 
Wealth is accumulated first, and then, 
overflowing, it summons to its aid the 
resources of genius, and delights in 
the treasures of art. But until it 
waves its magical wand, the Muses 
are found in a sacred privacy. Men 
live in their unadorned dwellings. 
There are few among them to give 
the language of Fancy utterance, to 
embody in enduring forms the delicate 
creations of an old mythology, whose 
essence was a passion for the Beau- 
tiful, the very religion of the Greeks. 
Where shall we look for the three 
forms of Art, which are, in fact, one, 
and may be comprised under the name 
of Poet? For the marble and the 
canvass are creative, and eloquent as 
“thoughts that breathe,” or “ words 
that burn.” But as yet few worship 
art. There is no Claude to diffuse his 
delicious tints over the canvass, no 
artist to sculpture the lovely Venus 
from the stone, no genius to upheave 
the dome which makes infinity com- 
prehensible, no Angelo to hang the 
Pantheon in air. A few ages pass 
away, and sordid gain has amassed its 
treasures, where, sinking ito its 
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despised grave, it leaves the legacy of 
tears and toil to others. But a new 
race has arisen, not born to labor. 
Witness then the transfusion of the 
gold. Wealth speaks the word, and 
whatever we choose to imagine is 
accomplished. Natureand Art submit 
to the allegiance of taste. The very 
fields are regulated in their wild luxu- 
riance, and the landscape is neat with 
culture. Painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, embellish the splendid cities. 
Music breathes voluptuously. The 
Theatre reflects the manners of the 
age, which a higher education polishes. 
The lofty mansion bespeaks pride. 
Lines of ancestors are on the walls. 
It may be a very museum, where Art 
has collected her most precious gems ; 
every nook contains some triumph, 
and every niche a masterpiece. The 
humane letters indeed may flourish 
under every discouragement. Penury 
and cold neglect cannot make the 
genius dim which struggles to shine. 
But every congenial element must be 
brought to bear to raise up a body of 
learned men, and to make the seats of 
learning rival those of old renown. In 
the meantime let us as far as possible 
correct what is deficient, and plant 
the seeds at least of good systems, 
in hopes that time shall develope their 
fruits, and that the treasures which 
are now attainable by a few, may be 
diffused among the many. 


TEARS AND DIAMONDS. 


Tue maiden bent her o’er the stream 
That ran beside the soft green sward ; 
Sure, hers must be a happy dream, 
For she has met with love’s reward; 
The roses on her brow that lie 
Were twined to crown his victory. 


Bat her evil star is keeping 
Vigil for her ruin’s sake, 
With the willows she is weeping, 
Weeping, as her heart would break; 
Much is hers, and yet, I ween, 
Would the maiden be a queen. 
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Weeping in the brimming lake, 
Sighing on the voidless air, 
Such is all we do or make 
In our hope or our despair ; 
Slight the traces that we leave ‘ 
If we joy, or if we grieve. 


But a change comes o’er her now, 
For the tears that leave her eyes 
Gather, shining, round her brow, 
There compelled to crystallize, 
While, attired by unseen hands, 
She a royal virgin stands. 


Glittering myriads seem to press 
Where but now was solitude. 
Bear her, in her loveliness, 
Toa palace in the wood ; 
Gayest crowds around her sport, 
She their queen, and they her court. 


Now her form has pressed the throne, 
Now her high behest is heard, 
Peers and ladies, silent grown, 
Strive to catch her slightest word ; 
And, above each other gem, 
Shines that tear-wove diadem. 


She is in the council hall, 
To decide a nation’s fate— M 
She has deigned to grace the ball 
With her beauty and her state ; 
Perfumed every breath around, 
Hushed to music every sound. 


She has gone forth to the chase, 
And she hunts right royally ; 
See her milkwhite charger’s pace, 
Who can curb his rage as she ? 
On the throne, or on the green, 
Moves she every inch a queen. 


Hark ! the hounds, and hear! the horn— 
Yes, they hold the stag at bay ; 

But from out the wood is borne 
One a shot hath chanced to slay ; 

At her palfrey’s feet is laid 

A youthful form in bloody plaid. 


How she flings her from her horse ! 
How she lies upon the ground, 
Hanging o’er that gentle corse, 
Staunching with her hands the wound! 
Oh! it is not royal blood, , 
But her life is in that flood. 


What a change eomes o’er her pow ! 

Her lips have no command to speak ; 
The mystic jewels leave her brow, 

And melt once more upon her cheek ; 
The broken-hearted girl is seen, 
But where has flown the haughty queen ? 
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Court and courtiers fade away, 
For she neither sees nor hears; 
Her world is now that lifeless clay, 
Her only treasures are her tears ; 
Velvet couch and gilded room ? 
She will share her lover’s tomb. 


Thus the blight upon her came 

For whom brightest hopes had blushed ; 
What the glories of a name, 

Throne, or court ? her heart was crushed. 
The star fell from her lofty sphere, 
A withered flower upon Love's bier. 


NEW-OLOGY. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the search after 
Truth, in the general struggle to en- 
large the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, the effective agentsare divided, 
doubtless providentially, into two dis- 
tinct and dissimilar, but eventually 
cooperating parties. One set of men 
are essentially innovators, another 
essentially conservatives. One set are 
for proving all things, another only 
for holding fast that which is good. 
One party bring in the harvest, by the 
other it 1s winnowed and the chaff is 
driven off and rejected. One party are 
eager but undiscriminating caterers; 
they bring into the family mess, all 
sorts of suitable and unsuitable mate- 
rial, fish, flesh and fowl, wood, hay and 
stubble, tough sea-weed and fungus, 
and ocean foam and unsubstantial bub- 
bles. The others arrange and assort 
all this, prepare the good for use, and 
unrelentingly kick the rubbish out of 
doors. 

This latter task, though by no means 
the least necessary, is decidedly the 
least popular of the two. For there 
is something in positive assertion, 
which interests the feelings of men in 
favor of the assertor; there is an im- 
petuosity, a life, a movement about it, 
which is naturally more agreeable to 
us all than resistanceand doubt, whose 
slow analytic processes seem to have 
no object but to deprive our excited 


* Quaque ipse miserrima vidi.’' 


curiosity of its food. There is a me- 
dium between too much of this feel- 
ing, and too much of its opposite ; the 
truest friend of knowledge is he who 
is willing to believe, but who desires 
also to establish his belief by a sifting 
of facts and investigation of evidence. 
Allow me a few pages for an essay in 
this vein, as nearly as I can hit it, 
which I am led to offer, from a strong 
feeling of dissent from the general 
tone of the Article ia your last on 
Neurology. 

The world has been strangely pes- 
tered of late, with imaginary new 
sciences and great discoveries; and 
with the reputations of imaginary great 
men their authors, fog built, on fog 
foundations. None of the men who 
have gained notoriety in this way, have 
shown themselves capable of doing it in 
any other; noneof them have been re- 
markable at all for anything, but each 
for his one contrivance. Lavater, 
Mesmer, Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, et 
hoc genus omne, what were they when 
dismounted from their particular 
broomsticks ? 


“ Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones.”’ 


Men of lively imaginations, and that 
is all. None of them have left, or 
given, any proofs of great learning or 
genius ; none of them have done any- 


i oe 
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thing that the world has heard of, but 
the following out of their own day- 
dreams with ingenious talk and char- 
latan experiments. All of them have 
done an injury to the inquiring world, 
by giving such specious names to airy 
nothing, as to induce the unwary often 
to waste their time in studying it; and 
all of them by the acquisition of repu- 
tation, or at least of notoriety, at little 
cost of study, have set a bad example 
to the rising generation, and suggested 
to many aspiring minds, that the forg- 
ing of counterfeit sciences may be an 
easier path to distinction, than the 
mastering and advancing the true. 

But it is not only true, that these 
apostles of quackery have none of 
them taught us anything else; it is 
true, too, that among those who /Aave 
added something to our knowledge, 
they have made no converts; at least 
they have gained no advocates. What 
thought Franklin? What thought 
Sir Humphrey Davy? What thirks 
Arago? of any of these inventions? 
When Daguerre had made a great dis- 
covery, Arago announced it to the 
Institute, and the men of the highest 
distinction in France contended for 
the honor of being present at the early 
experiments, and for the pleasure of 
seeing the earliest proofs. It was a 
thing that could be proved; and a 
thing which being proved once, re- 
quires no farther argument; it could 
then be laid downas a truth, and made 
a stepping-stone to further discoveries. 
It was TRUE, and not FALSE; it was the 
result of years of study— 


“Of length of watching, strength of toil 
and skill, 
In knowledge of the fathers.” 


It was not the cobweb construction of 
a day-dream, spun out by some fool 
into apparent symmetry, and plausi- 
bly attached here and there, and made 
to correspond to some points in external 
nature; not because the man who did 
it, had any mission to enlighten or in- 
struct us, but solely because he had the 
time upon his hands, being really fit 
for nothing better. 

Would Alibert and Majendie have let 
phrenology lie idle in all their vast and 
curious investigations, if it had been 
an instrument fit for use? Would 
they have neglected Animal Magne- 
tism ? they, or Sir Astley Cooper, or to 


say it in one word, the whole medical 
world? Who hears of these things in 
Bedlam, or the hospitals ? or anywhere 
where practical use might be made of 
them, if they were real ; or anywhere 
atall, butin books and lectures, or now 
and then in a newspaper; where 
some one case, said to be authentic, 
but by no means authenticated, is 
vamped up for the day instead of a 
dreadful accident. Science spreads ; 
its usefulness when once proved be- 
comes age but quackery remains 
in the hands of its professors. They 
prove it over and over; every day the 
yroofs evanesce, and must be reinforced 
in fresh lectures, and paid for with 
additional half-dollars. But how do 
the men treat this, who really have a 
mission and a destiny? They who 
have driven ignorance and darkness 
some steps backward, and have added 
some territory permanently tothe 
realm of knowledge and light. They 
think of it, as the commander of a 
steam-frigate may be supposed to think 
of the automaton chess-player; a 
clever plaything, doubtless; but he 
does not wish to apply the principle, to 
make himself a helmsman or engineer. 
The great men I have named above, 
and others I might name, Malthus, 
Senior, Babbage, Faraday, Geoffroy 
de St. Hilaire, and all this class, stand 
apart like Cesar and Napoleon, com- 
ared with whom the others are at 
est but as Kean, Macready, and Ga- 
briel Ravel. Observe, however, in 
this comparison, that the actor in- 
structs and amuses, and may improve 
and refine us; but the herald of a false 
theory makes an onslaught on the lim- 
its which keep falsehood back from the 
fields of truth, and on the wholesome 
rational spirit which distinguishes be- 
tween possible and impossible : 


€ Quid possit oriri, 
Quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cui- 


que 
Quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus 


heerens.”’ 


For in fact and in truth there zs, and 
must be, such a thing as impossibility. 
There is a feeling or a principle, the 
growth of all our past experience, 
which enables us sometimes to say, 
when we hear a lie, that that thing 
cannot be, and without examining 
evidence or discussing proofs, that the 
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thing is on its face impossible. Such, 
for example, is the clairvoyance notion, 
with all its pretensions so many times 
killed and brought to life again. The 
thing is morally, physically, and 
rationally impossible and ridiculous. 
Not but that we would believe it on 
yroof proportionate to the a priori dis- 
belief: as, for instance, if a somnam- 
bulist would give us the English news, 
and anticipate the steamers, or even 
read us the Philadelphia papers, or 
bring us from a distance any public 
and notorious news, he might thus 
raise up such clouds of witnesses as 
to overcome all our preconceived no- 
tions of possibility, and make us admit 
new ones instead of them. But the 
occasion calls for this kind of public 
proof, it calls for an appeal to general 
experience, general in some large 
proportion to that experience which is 
to be confuted. Such proof could be 
easily, and would be readily given, if 
the thing were true; it is not given ; 
therefore the thing is false. Andinan 
argument which calls for proof of this 
sort, it is not worth our while to attend 
atall to anything inferior; to details 
about how such a one’s house was 
described to him five hundred miles 
off by a person who never saw it, and 
who did not know him; how the 
wrinkles were counted at that distance 
in the face of his aged grandmother, 
and the pieces of broken china enume- 
rated which stood in the corner cup- 
board. But what was the price of 
cotton that day in that same distant 
city, or whether it rained or snowed 
or shone, or anything else that the 
public can take cognizance of, depo- 
nent invariably saith not. To all these 
histories then, we answer, that one 
man has been duped in one way, 
another in another, that some have 
deceived themselves, and some would 
deceive us; and to conclude, that the 
whole thing is a hoax, and a very 
childish one. The seeing through 
sealed papers and into pockets, or in 
the dark, is an imposture still more 
difficult to keep up, and is now pretty 
generally scouted and abandoned. 
Whoever has read Townsend's book 
on Mesmerism, may see in tbat the 
difference between a true science and 
a false one. ‘The book hasno progres- 
sion; any page or paragraph might be 
either at the beginning, middle, or end 
of the work, The same sort of stories 


are continually repeated; additional 
instances heaped on instances; but all 
on the same authority, and adding 
therefore nothing to the proof, as their 
sameness sheds no new light on the 
theory. Townsend says in one place, 
that the mesmerised patient has no 
corporeal sensations but those of the 
Mesmeriser ; but, in other parts of his 
book, he makes them hear music, and 
feel hunger, and other sensations 
entirely independently. So that he 
evidently has no distinct idea himself 
how he means to represent the effect 
of this sleep, which is the main symp- 
tom and very embodiment of the influ- 
ence he treats of. This mesmeric 
sleep very many persons believe in, 
and no doubt it appears in many cases 
to be produced in the way described 
by the believers. But when produced, 
whether by the imagination of the 
atient, or by the magnetic mummery, 
it is a plain, simple, unapprehensive 
stupor. This one circumstance per- 
haps exists, and on this has been built 
a superstructure in which all our ideas 
of truth, possibility, and evidence, have 
been mocked and set at defiance. 
Mesmerism lies under one great 
disadvantage, which is, that in prac- 
tice itaffords noamusement. Nothing 
can be duller than trying to put a 
person to sleep, and failing, which in 
general is the most that can be made 
of our attempts to apply this science. 
In this respect, Phrenology is infinitely 
preferable, and it is even a more amus- 
ing paradox for discussion, because its 
conclusions have a certain range of 
degree and modification, which, when 
they happen to be too abominably 
wrong, always admits of their being 
explained away. Here is acquisitive- 
ness bulging out like coach lamps on 
the temples of the most liberal-minded 
man in the world; but ten there is 
benevolence, or veneration, or some 
other mighty fine quality in such coun- 
teracting predominance ; oh, that ex- 
plains it entirely. And then, Phre- 
nology leads to discussions of character, 
and observation of characteristic traits, 
things naturally extremely interesting 
and amusing. It developes anecdote, 
it affords good scope for satire ; and, in 
skort, has in it many principles of fun, 
which will infallibly make it immortal 
asa joke. But to treat of it seriously, 
to suppose that the brain, a_ perfectly 
homogeneous mass, is divided into 
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organs by imperceptible lines and 
partitions, that these organs, which 
are none of them themselves protu- 
berant, and which produce no protu- 
berances on the bone with which they 
come in contact, do yet produce them 
on the exterior skull; all this is too 
nonsensical for refutation. Some peo- 

le make money, or gain notoriety 

y asserting, nobody can get either 
by contradicting it; and some prose- 
lytes having had this camel crammed 
down their throats, the way is widen- 
ed for more, and more are bred 
expressly to drive down. One man 
polarises the organs, that is, he dis- 
covers that each bump or protuberance 
on the head has its opposite pole, 
where also all its own characteristics 
are developed. These organic poles, 
by some strange notion of sphericity, 
are all found to be in the face, and 
thus they constitute a new system of 
physiognomy. Here is a flood of new 
light poured out upon the world ; here 
is risen up a new and great name in 
Israel, a profound thinker, deep and 
patient sdeainc, and rival of Coper- 
nicus, John Locke, Franklin and 
Pythagoras—admission to his lectures, 
half-a-dollar. Another comes forward 
with a galvanic battery, and offers to 
excite your combativeness, or discom- 
pose your organ of order, in the most 
convincing manner, having usually 
provided subjects himself if his audi- 
ences decline to furnish any, on whom 
theexperiment may bemade. Anofher 
will excite the phrenological organs 
during the magnetic sleep, and make 
them give unequivcéeal proofs of their 
own existence and powers. Here is 
the penultimate effort of these gropings 
After truth, the night growing ever 
darker till the day begins. Now comes 
the final flourish : 


“ Cedite, Romani segiptores, cedite, Graii 
Nescio quid Be Iliade.”’ 


¥ hich may be Englished in the poet- 
ical prose of Melmoth by the Madman’s 
pétable—* Colonel Harrison is come 
out of the West, riding on a sky- 
colored mule, which signifies Instruc- 
tion.” Indeed, we are now to be 


instructed with a vengeance ! 

Many great discoveries which have 
been made in this world, have seemed 
to be bestowed like the prize at a race, 
where the winner finds that, though 
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he was first toreach the goal, yet seve- 
ral competitors were pressing onward 
cloce behind him, and just ready to 
touch it. Such is the history of the 
integral calculus, of the circulation of 
the blood, and even of the great theory 
of gravitation itself. Such, also, is the 
condition of Neurology with respect to 
the great men above enumerated; for 
really one sees that, from exciting the 
brain by touching the outside of the 
head of a sleeping person, to doing the 
same to a waking one, was but a step, 
and not a long one. Still, a short step 
may sometimes be made by a long- 
legged man; and such it appears, by 
the article on Neurology in your last, is 
the case in the present instance. I do 
not call this in question ; Dr. Buchanan 
may be all that he is there represented 
to be, but I deny entirely that he is 

roved to be so by this discovery of the 
Rouiaien, or by anything connected 
with the doctrines as whose advocate 
he is here chiefly known. And allow 
me to say to you, Mr. Editor, having a 
certain misgiving that you will print 
this philippic of mine reluctantly, if at 
all, allow me to say that I think the 
other side of this very disputable mat- 
ter hasa right to be heard, after the 
full hearing you gave the assertors in 
your last. The other side should be 
heard in a full and unrestrained out- 
pouring, not limited by respect of 
persons,=a principle which, when 
extended to the things those persons 
patron@e, is subversive of all freedom 
of discussion. It would please me 
much better could I put this thing in 
the light I believe to be its true one, 
without displeasing anybody, but my 
object is not now to be “cautious and 
friendly,” but to be just. I deal abso- 
lutely with what is before the public, 
and I speak out with regard to that 
my whole meaning, and insinuate 
nothing that I do not say. Dr. Bu- 
chanan, then, is the gentleman who has 
made this notable step, not from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, yet never- 
theless to the same end. He it is who 
discovers that the brain can be excited 
by touching the skull, at any time and 
in any manner that can be desired or 
imagined. Hope, Fear, Hunger, Thirst, 
Childhood, Old Age, Insanity, Genius, 
Folly, Physical Strength and W eakness, 
Virtue and Vice, and good and evil pas- 
sions ;—he has them all at his fingers’ 
ends, and plays them on your head as 
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if its bumps were piano keys, and he 
the tuner of the instrument. But, in- 
asmuch as everybody knows this is 
not so, it becomes necessary to get rid 
of the contradiction of universal expe- 
rience; and this is done by setting up 
against it the experience of a class of 
persons denominated ‘impressible,” 
who are said to exist among us in the 
proportion of one toathousand. That 
there are such persons, and that they 
have such experience, is a position 
which rests, so far as the New York 
public are concerned, chiefly on the 
assertions of three or four individuals, 
of whose characters that public knows 
nothing,—indeed, in most instances, it 
has not been told their names. These 
people testify, as may be seen in the 
article 1am answering, both by parole 
and by pantomime, that when Dr. Bu- 
chanan touches their heads, his neu- 
raura or nervous fluid passes into and 
excites their cerebral organs, producing 
effects which, if in fact so produced, 
are very marvellous. But as none of 
these effects are such as might not 
easily be counterfeited or imagined, the 
disbelievers of neuraura, so long as 
such remain, will of course resort to 
these explanations to support their in- 
credulity. ‘Singers have come in con- 
tact with heads in all possible ways 
since the creation until now, and the 
impressible one in each thousand has 
always failed to be excited. Three or 
four hundred people there must now 
be in this great city, who are highly 
impressible, and many thousands of 
persons have been set to make ex- 
periments by the notoriety of this 
doctrine ; but we hear of no discoveries 
of good subjects by anybody but Dr. 
Buchanan, 

I shall animadvert here briefly on 
one experiment performed before the 
investigating sub-committee, whose 
“cautious but candid” Report is the 
subject of the review in your last. It 
is omitted, and I think judiciously, by 
the cautious and candid reviewer, but 
it was set forth in the original Report, 
and the purport of it was, that, by 
exciting a certain organ on the head of 
a lady, known to usas “ Mrs. R.,” she 
was carried back to the feelings and 
condition of childhood. She played 
infantine antics, wanted pretty books 
with pictures in them, &c., &c. Twenty, 
thirty, or forty years, may be thus 
stricken off at a blow, and the brain of 
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a mature human being may be made 
to act like thatofa child. Experience 
is gone, memory is gone, and all that 
time has written there, and the cha- 
racteristics also which belong to the 
physical condition of a child’s brain, 
lightness, buoyancy, and versatility, 
are all restored! Iam not an anato- 
mist, but I know that the brain under- 
goes a progressive change from infancy 
to age in every human being. It grows 
less in volume and weight, and also 
eventually specifically lighter, changing 
no doubt in faculties and properties in 
a correspondent degree; and are we 
now to be told that, with a touch of a 
finger, all this effect can be undone? 
The Spirits in Manfred had “ no power 
upon the past,” nor Jove in Horace— 


“ Non tamen irritum 
Quodcumque retro est efficiet, neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.” 


But here comes a man who sets Jupiter 
and Nemesis aside, razes out our 
“written troubles,” expels our “ peril- 
ous stuff,” and opens anew to our 
ravished eyes the regretted vision of 
childhood! Can human credulity go 
this length? Can it admit a system 
whose witnesses bear witness to this? 


Why then 


* Believers of incredible ereeds 
Whose faith inshrines the monsters that 
it breeds ; 


Who bolder even than Nimrod seek to 
rise 

By nonsense piled on nonsense to the 
skies,— 

You have your miracles; aye, sound ones 
too— 


Seen, heard, attested ; everything but true. 


. . . . 


Which simple votaries shall on trust 
receive, 
While craftier 
believe !” 


feign belief—till they 


Dr. Buchanan has brought forward 
one other idea, having no necessary 
connection with neuraura, of medicine 
acting on the system by external 
application, in the palm of the hand 
or otherwise. The experiments de- 
tailed by the sub-committee on this 
subject appear very wonderfal; and, 
although fraud and good luck in guess- 
ing might in some degree explain 
them, if supposed, yet such supposi- 
tion is not satisfactory, and the thing 
seems to merit further investigation, 
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But such investigation having been 
publicly challenged and declined, I 
can only remark on this, that it is a 
phenomenon perfectly distinct from 
the Phrenologico-Mesmerico-Neurau- 
rico-physiological theory, and that it is 
quite impossible to prove or corroborate 
that by taking physic through the palm 
of your hand. 

Something has been said about ridi- 
cule and obloquy, with a slant toward 
the hackneyed adage that ridicule is 
not the test of truth. Yet truth is 
never ridiculous, and among the doc- 
trines which have stood the test of 
time, there are none, as far as I know, 
which even in their earliest infancy 
feared ridicule. But charlatanism does 
naturally fear and hate it; could she 
cease to be ridiculous, she would be 
sublime, for there is but a step, every- 
body knows, from the latter quality to 
the former. No, there is buta step; 
but do the charlatans consider that that 
step was never made backward? Re- 
verse the idea—how far is it from the 
ridiculous to the sublime? and who 
ever passed through that distance ? 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, while I 
am quite willing that in comparison 
with these last discoveries, those of 
Gall and Spurzheim should “ dwindle 
into insignificance,” I object decidedly 
to your coupling with these two names 
that of Sir Charles Bell, as if the 
three stood in one rank as “ benefactors 
of their race.” Let us keep the 
substantial and unsubstantial separated 
by a line; and, at all events, wait for 
further advisement before classing 
Gall and Spurzheim with men whose 
discoveries are of daily, practical, and 
universal application; or Sir Charles 
3ell with these questionable suns that 
shine only for the elect. 

It would be utterly impossible to 
start a doctrine so wild and absurd 
that it should not, in the hands of a 
clever man, find witnesses and prose- 
lytes,—witnesses, too, who should 
oelieve what they said in some cases, 
and who should in others act their 
parts so well as to deceive their very 
instructor. Fancy and caprice play 
strange tricks, and all they lack is 
order, and persistance, and repetition, 
and universality, to make their evidence 
resemble that of truth. In insulated 
cases the resemblance is often perfect, 
and hence it is that questionable doc- 
trines are always maintained by insist- 
ing on what has heen or is said to have 





been done, and bringing testimony to 
prove that, rather than by freely and 
frequently repeating the experiments 
and showing the recurrent phenomena. 
No questions of veracity ever arose 
about gravitation; none about loga- 
rithms or the life of the blood. Men 
verified the calculations and experi- 
ments in the absence of the originator, 
and could do them as well as he; his 
personal character was nothing to the 
argument, nor the characters of his 
opponents. It was quite otherwise in 
a case which I am about to narrate, in 
which a great man hatched suddenly 
out of a small one rose up to fame 
and eminence and sunk again, 


* Leaving a gap in the clouds.” 


His life was a continual battle, not 
usually about his theory, for that was 
not of a nature to be easily contra- 
dicted, or much argued on; but about 
collateral issues. ‘The question always 
was, was this or that man to be 
believed ?—was this or that attack 
within the reasonable bounds of civil 
controversy ? Questions of veracity 
and courtesy, varied by attempts to 
make out that his opponents were ene- 
mies to all faith and all law, wore out 
the great man’s time, talents, m« ney, 
and reputation. Envy and malignity 
attended every step of his career, 
detraction obscured his noonday 
brightness, and hastened his decline. 
Withering neglect at length dug his 
early grave, ridicule pushed him into 
it, and I wrote his elegy and epitaph 
as follows: 


I knew a certain Dr. Budge, and he was 
a singular fellow, 

Study had turned his nose sky-blue, and 
the tips of his eyebrows yellow; 

And with intensity of thought, the tail of 
his curly queue 

Was twisted up behind his head, in the 
shape of the letter U. 

But the Doctor, with all his study and 
thought, had brought very little to 
pass, 

And only his intimate friends believed, 
that he wasn’t a stupid ass; 

And his prospects faint and fainter grew, 
of making a ground to claim 

A sinecure under government, or a niche 
in the Temple of Fame. 

So, as a last resource, he tried to find out 
something new, 

To improve upon Redfield like Espy, o1 
Mesmer and Gall like Bu- 
Chanan; but these being occupied, to the 

field of invention alonc 
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He went to grub and endeavor to find 
some plant he might call his own. 

And this was the mighty theory that 
Budge resolved to teach, 

That pokers have souls as well as men, 
and the faculty of speech ; 

And this he would prove, by finding men 
to testify *twas true, 

And if you denied or doubted it, he would 
lay the fault on you. 

On one in a thousand, the Doctor said, 
does Heaven this gift bestow, 

The ideas that float in a poker’s head by 
word of mouth to know; 

The other nine bundred and ninety-nine 
my one may thus defy— 

I say the poker speaks to me, how can 
you prove I lie? 

The theory took; the Doetor blazed in 
lecture and in column, 

And he was a distinguished man, and the 
truth he preached was solemn. 

Sweetly and gently I said, I doubt; but 
he gave me gall for honey, 

And told me I was an Infidel and resister 
of testimony. 

Now I am a very quiet man, and I stay by 
my own fireside, 

In a parlor which, for the sake of peace, 
my wife and I divide; 

And the poker and I stay cheek by jowl 
till we get very weary both, 

But the devil a word do we say to each 
other, of that Pll take my oath. 


Note. 
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But as negation nothing proves, I'll show, 
without more apology, 

The way to prove something, or anything, 
particularly New-Ology. 

And how, whosoever wants witnesses to 
a scientific fact, 

From every thousand may pick out one, 
if he has but a little tact. 

You say to a man, I think, my friend, 
there’s a faculty in you; 

Then you gravely touch his nose with 
yours, and add, Indeed ’tis true; 

I think you can hear what the poker says, 
just take it up and see, 

If you can, it’s a rare and precious gift, 
and a good one for you and me. 

Now, if you have chosen your subject 
well, he’ll have an imagination 

Which may readily take its own effects 
for a poker’s inspiration ; 

But failing of this, he will comprehend, 
unless his ideas are dim, 

That the time he devotes to experiments 
is not to be lost for him. 

And this is the true New-Ology; and this 
is the mother science, 

Ofa brood now somewhat numerous, which 
bids Common Sense defiance ; 

For the art of producing witnesses, when 
once well understood, 

From Spurzheim’s bumps to Brandreth’s 
pills, makes every humbug good. 


IREN ZEUS. 


Norr.—We have thus proved our witty friend mistaken in his doubts as to 
the insertion of his pungent and high-peppered paper; though, with the excep- 
tion of some of its general remarks, there is but little in it to which we are 
disposed to assent. As a “ Democratic Reviewer,” he is entitled—certainly, 
at least, welcome—to some liberties of speech in addressing us and our readers, 
which it may perhaps require a little effort of magnanimity to concede. 
Respecting Dr. Buchanan, and the philosophical investigations in which he is 
engaged, it is proper that the same occasion that carries forth the strong and 
severe satire which we have not shrunk from inserting, should carry with it 
the renewed expression of our well-assured confidence in the integrity and 
intelligence of that gentleman, as well as in the general views of the Artcle in 
our last, which has elicited this replication from our very clever and caustie 
correspondent. By a coincidence of time which suggests a duty of justice to 
Dr. Buchanan not to be disregarded, while the present sheet is passing through 
the press we find in the New York Evening Post (January 14) the following 
communication, which may be fairly set off as a per contra to the reasoning, if not 
The members of the class referred to are, as we are 


to the satire, of Irenzus. ar 
and respectability, many of 


saisfactorily informed, persons of intelligence 


them physicians or medical students, and cultivators of science for its own sake, 
whose testimony as to facts and observations is entitled to all respect, whatever 
each reader may choose to think for himself as to their deductions.—Ep. D. R. 
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“ ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. 


“The class who have attended the 
private course of the lectures upon Neu- 
rology, given by Dr. Buchanan, explaining 
and illustrating the physiology of the brain 
in relation to mental manifestations, feel 
so strong an interest in the rapid diffusion 
of his discoveries, on account of their in- 
trinsic importance to the welfare of man, 
that they deem it their duty to give their 
testimony publicly in behalf of the science. 


The lectures have been given to a class of 


about thirty persons, whose positions in 
relation to the experiments were such as 
to admit of the closest scrutiny. And all 
questions of doubt or difficulty arising in 
the minds of any, having been put with 
freedom, and answered with promptitude, 
we fee] that no witnesses could have 
better opportanity for knowing the genu- 
ineness of all experiments tried in their 
presence. Many of us have tried the ex- 
periments in our-own private circles with 
success, and thus confirmed what we had 
previously observed; and several have 
had not only the evidence, but actual ex- 
perience of the excitability of the organs 
by feeling effects in their own persons. 
The science is publicly propagated by its 
founder only, and is evidently still in a 
course of rapid development. We wish 
it a hearty reception from the public, and 
hope its distinguished founder may meet, 
wherever he goes, a Welcome which will 
cheer him onward in his arduous labors. 

“Tt is for these, among other reasons, 
that we unite in this address to the public. 
We rejoice that his science has not yet 
been tarnished from being pushed before 
the public gaze by ignorant and mercenary 
itinerant public exhibitors. The intelli- 
gent and liberal of all classes can now 
investigate its claims to consideration 
Without the imputation of merely indulg- 
ing a morbid appetite for the marvellous. 

“ The science of physiology has hitherto 
been regarded by its professors and stu- 
dents, as uncertain and unsettled in a 
great many of its principles and details, 
so that every new work has been largely 
occupied with the history of opinions, and 
overthrow of supposed unsound doctrines. 

“Tt was evident that before it could 
advance to the state of a complete and 
settled science, it needed a new and more 
perfect method of investigation, and a 
resolution of the functions of that all 
important and all controlling organ, the 
encephalon. 

* Phrenology, a recent and yet scarcely 
acknowledged science, gave us reason to 
hope that it would supply to the world a 
knowledge of the physiology of the brain. 
But its doctrines having no better basis 


than an inaccurate species of observation 
and induction, without decisive experi- 
ment, its progress was slow, and its con- 
clusions inaccurate and incapable of 
demonstration. 

* The world had witnessed experiments 
in what has been called animal magne t- 
ism, and many had recognized a powerful, 
invisible agency, by which effects of a 
startling character could be elicited, such 
as somnambulism and relief from disease. 
This agency was often called an influence, 
and the believers in its effects were yet 
divided, as to the reality of any invisible 
aura, or whether it was a mysterious sym- 
pathy of minds without an intermediate 
agent. 

“Dr. Puchanan had the sagacity to 
adopt the former conclusion, and demon- 


strate the existence and laws of action of 


this invisible agent, so far as to avail 
himself of it for the excitement of cerebral 
organs by contact of the finger with the 
part of the head or face through which 
the organs radiated their peculiar aura. 
This discovery at once opened to him the 
long desiderated method of investigation, 
and by its application he has discovered 
and demonstrated the functions of the 
brain in relation to mental manifestations, 
and also as connected with the physiology 
of the corporeal organs generally. The 
obscurities of Physiology, the deficiencies 
of Phrenology, and the vague wonders of 
Animal Magnetism, will thus be replaced 
by an exact and certain science. 

“His methods cf investigation are 
already complete, as applied to the class 
of persons who are so peculiarly impressi- 
ble as to have their mental balance easily 
deranged by influences exerted upon 
them. As every person not deformed isa 
type of the race in the arrangement of his 
organization and the character of his 
normal functions, cxperiments made on 
impressible persons will develop physio- 
logical facts which are universal in thei: 
application to the race. We deem, there- 
fore, the great discovery of Dr. Buchanan, 
of the methods of exciting the organs, as 
the most important ever made in relation 
to the study of mind; inasmuch as it is 
the key which opens to us the arcana of 
his nature, and demonstrates him to be 
what revelation had before assured us he 
was—a ‘being made in the image’ and 
‘after the likeness of his Maker,’ and 
possessing within himself powers more or 
less developed, by which he sustains his 
relations to all classes of created objects. 

“ Dr. Buchanan has already carried his 
investigations so far, by ascertaining the 
sources of innervation of the various parts 
of the body, as to have developed a mass 
of principles and facts which render 
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physiology a beautiful and philosophical 
science, capable of explaining the pheno- 
mena of the circulation of the blood, as 
varying in every part of the body, and the 
operation of the various causes of health 
and disease, which have heretofore been 
unintelligible in their actions. Physiology 
is thus presented in a philosophical form, 
which renders it a suitable basis for pa- 
thology and therapeutics. 

* The beautiful principle of limitation 
and balance of organs of opposite func- 
tions, by the equable action of which 
men are, as it were, carried forward like 
the planets in their appropriate spheres 
and orbits, was discovered and developed 
by Dr. Buchanan. The double function 
of organs, the one mental and the other 
corporeal, modifying the circulation and 


health of the system, is also a discovery of 


his. This presents the science in a light 


of great usefulness, in its alleviation of 


distress of mind and body, and in its de- 
velopment of the true principles on which 
all methods of mental, moral and physical 
improvement, can be based. 

* Many of us have applied the methods 


designated by Dr. Buchanan for the relief 


of head-ache, tooth-ache, neuralgia, dys- 
pepsia, nausea, debility, and local pains 
and inflammations; and have met with 
decided success. We would especially 
recommend a study of the subject for its 
practical usefulness in families when a 
member is rendered uncomfortable by 
illness, deemed too slight to require medi- 
cal aid not conveniently to be obtained. 

* Dr. Buchanan’s researches have ena- 
bled him to discover the principles on 
which the operations of mesmerism are 
based, and render his a branch of physio- 


logical science, instead of a collection of 


wonderful facts elicited but not under- 
stood, and therefore so often rejected as 
fabulous. 

‘ Knowing, then, as we do, and testi- 
fying, as cautious and impartial witnesses 
to the truth of the science of Neurology, 
we perceive distinctly, even with our im- 
perfect knowledge of the subject, that it 
will introduce a revolution in all sciences 
that relate toman. Let us consider what 
are the real additions which have been 
made to our knowledge of anthropology. 

“1. Phrenology began with Gall, who 
discovered the functions of twenty-seven 
organs, without giving them a very cor- 
rect definition or locality. Spurzheim 
added to the catalogue nine organs. 
Several of the successors of Gall and 
Spurzheim have, by observation or con- 


jecture, made some slight additions to the 
phrenological system. The whole of their 
discoveries now appear to constitute the 
rudiments of an imperfect system, rather 
than the foundation of a complete science. 
By the discoveries of Dr. Buchanan, 
which we have seen demonstrated, it 
appears that the several functions are 
governed by laws now for the first time 
developed, and that several hundred dis- 
tinct functions may be displayed, as the 
subdivisions of the organs may be carried 
to an indefinite extent. He has, there- 
fore, presented a complete system of 
Phrenology, capable of explaining all the 
various phenomena of human nature. 

*°2. Physiology has heretofore present- 
ed a strange deficiency in the most im- 
portant department. The physiology of 
the brain was almost entirely unknown. 
Its phrenologieal functions are but half, 
and by no means the most important half, 
of its offices, in a practical point of view. 
The physiology of the brain, or the expla- 
nation of the effects of its various organs 
upon the circulations, secretions, &c., 
which constitutes the key of physiology, 
is a new science, occupying an unexplored 
field, and exclusively the discovery of Dr. 
Buchanan. As a specimen of its princi- 
ples we would remark, that the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, by Harvey, 
presented but a single obvious mechanical 
fact, and gives no explanation of the laws 
which modify that circulation to produce 
health, disease, and all the organic action 
of the human body. The laws of this eir- 
culation in every part, of the modification 
of the pulse, and of the vigorous perform- 
ance of each function, are fully developed 
by Dr. Buchanan’s system of cerebral 
physiology. If, then, we have received 
from Dr. Buchanan a profound system of 
phrenology, which is as great an improve- 
ment upon that of Gall, as the physiology 
of the present day is upon that of Hippo- 
crates, we deem the discovery an impor- 
tant event in the history of man. This 
discovery, however, is perhaps less im- 
portant in its results than the develop- 
ment of a system of physiology based upon 
the action of the encephalon, which con- 
stitutes a solid foundation for the science 
of medicine. 

“For these discoveries we tender our 
gratitude to Dr. Buchanan, and doubt not 
that an intelligent and generous public 
will fully appreciate their importance, and 
will not, as has happened in other cases, 
leave this act of justice to be performed 
by posterity.” 
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No. XXXVII. 


SILAS WRIGHT, JR., 


OF NEW YORK, 


(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


Frienp or foe—Democrat or Whig— 
from none is ever to be heard a voice 
of dissent from the unanimous tribute 
accorded by the public judgment of the 
country to that vigorous and efficient 
intellectual power, “that matchless skill 
and clearness of logic, that unswerving 
consistency and integrity, and that 
imperturbable good-temper and gentle- 
manliness, which constitute the out- 
line of the mental portraiture of the 
distinguished statesman of whose 
features and countenance we are happy 
to present the accompanying excellent 
resemblance. Mr. Wright’s name 
was introduced in a much earlier num- 
ber of this series, but without the 
illustration of an engraving, no portrait 
of him being then in existence, or at 
least accessible. A very recent min- 
iature by Blanchard—one of his best 
—supplies this desideratum ; by which 
we have hastened to profit, well 
assured that there is no individual 
among the men now prominent on the 
stage of political life whose likeness 
will be looked upon with higher satis- 
faction, by those thousands of our 
readers who have never probably been 
favored with an opportunity of seeing 
for themselves the great New York 
Senator. 

Silas Wright, Jr., was born in the 
town of Amherst, Massachusetts, on 
the 24th of May, 1795. Both his 
parents were natives of the county of 
Hampshire. They had nine children 
—five sons and four daughters—two 
of whom died in infancy; the rest 
are now living. The elder Mr. 
Wright was by trade a tanner, currier, 
and shoemaker; which occupation he 
followed until March, 1796, when he 
removed to the town of Weybridge, 
Addison county, Vermont, where he 
purchased a farm, and where he has 
ever since devoted himself exclusively 
to its cultivation. All the family, 
except Silas and his youngest sister, 
still reside in Vermont. The brothers, 


one only of whom is a graduate of a 
college, are all likewise farmers. 
The sisters married farmers, and one 
of them, a widow, now carries on a 
farm with the assistance of her sons; 
so that the whole family may most 
emphatically be regarded as the child- 
ren of the plough,—than which we 
know no more honorable designation 
that wealth or rank could bestow. 

Mr. Wright, the father, was inden- 
tured as an apprentice to his trade at 
an early age, and never was at school 
a day in his life. When he had 
“served out his time,” he could neither 
read nor write; but with the assistance 
of his fellow journeyman, he soon 
qualified hims elf both’ to read and to 
write, as well as to keep accounts and 
transact business with accuracy and 
facility. After his marriage his wife 
became his instructress—a_ service 
which she performed with all a 
woman’s devotion and alacrity, and 
with a success proportionate to her 
own interest in the labor of love, and 
to the willing d scility of her pupil. 

Silas, like most of the rising youth 
of New England, attended the com- 
mon schools in winter, and worked on 
the farm in summer, until he had 
passed his fourteenth year, when he 
was placed at an academy, that he 
might be prepared to enter college. 
The father perceived that his son was 
rarely endowed by nature, and was 
therefore the more anxious that he 
should enjoy the benefits of education 
denied by circumstances to himself. 
The tradition is, that he always re- 
garded him with peculiar pride and 
delight, as destined to be the chief 
hope and ornament of the family. 

In August, 1811, Mr. Wright be- 
came a student of the college at Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, where he remained 
until the summer of 1815, when he 
received the first degree of Bachelor 


of Arts. 
The elder Mr. Wright has always 
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been an earnest and determined Dem- 
ocrat. He became such during the 
first contest for the Presidency, in 1796, 
between Adams and Jefferson. On 
that occasion he supported the latter 
zealously, and has ever since cherished 
for his name and principles a venera- 
tion which time has rather increased 
than diminished. Even now he is a 
warm and active politician, within the 
limited sphere in which he moves. 
Between 1800 and 1810, he was re- 
peatedly elected a member of the 
Legislature, and has ever been an 
ardent and firm Republican. He and 


his oldest son were in the battle of 


Plattsburg, under Macomb, in Se 
tember, 1814, when the British fleet 
was captured on Lake Champlain by 
McDonough, and Sir George Prevost 
with his forces defeated and driven 
back into Canada. 

The husbands of two sisters of Mr. 
Wright were also in that battle as 
volunteers from the “Green Moun- 
tains,” although the Federal Governor 
of Vermont, following the treacherous 
and cowardly example of Governors 
Strong of Massachusetts, Jones of 
Rhode Island, and Griswold of Con- 
necticut, had positively refused to call 
out a single man to defend the invaded 
territory and habitations of an adjoin- 
ing State,—on the unworthy position 
that the militia could not be required 


to pass beyond the boundary lines of 


those States of which they were citi- 
zens. 

During the four years passed by Mr. 
Wright in college, the number of the 
class to which he belonged averaged 
about thirty. Then, as now, every 
student was a politician, and called 
himself either a Federalist or Demo- 
erat. Of the latter there were in this 
class only four, of whom it will readily 
be conceived that young Wright was 
one of the most ardent. His politics 
were never better known than at this 
period of his life. In October, 1815, 
he commenced the study of the law 
with Mr. Martindale, who resided at 
Sandy Hill, Washington county, New 
York, where he remained about eight- 
een months; when he removed to the 
office of Roger Skinner, Esq., which 
presented superior opportunities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the details 
of business, as he was at that time the 
attorney of the United States for the 
northern district of that State. 


In January, 1819, Mr. Wright com- 
pleted his preparatory legal studies, 
and was licensed to practise as an 
attorney of the Supreme Court of New 
York. His health being impaired by 
intense application to his books and at 
his desk, he spent the ensuing summer 
in travelling on horseback for its resto- 
ration, and with the view of selecting 
a place where he might settle himself 
permanently. 

In October, he removed to Canton, 
in the county of St. Lawrence, and 
opened an Bice. The village was 
new, and the business in the courts 
both limited and unprofitable, so that 
the young lawyer made but little by 
his practice. 

His superior talents, added to the 
universal kindliness in his disposition 
and manners, soon made him highly 
popular. He was, after but a short 
residence in his new home, selected as 
the village postmaster, the captain of 
the local militia company, justice of 
peace, and not long after was commis- 
sioned as the Surrogate of the county 
of St. Lawrence. In all these situa- 
tions, at the same time that he per- 
fectly discharged every duty devolving 
on him, he never failed, by an insen- 
sible process which without effort on 
his own part was irresistible on the 
part of others, to make himself the 
object of a universal and affectionate 
personal popularity. 

jut a more enlarged public than a 
village neighborhood soon appreciated 
justly the abilities, studious habits, 
attainments and integrity of the young 
barrister. In the fall of the year 
1823, without the slightest expectation 
of such an event on his part, Mr. 
Wright was nominated by his Demo- 
cratic friends as a candidate for the 
office of Senator in the State Legis- 
lature. There was an overwhelming 
Federal majority in the county of St. 
Lawrence when Mr. Wright first set- 
tled in it; yet he had taken especial 
care to express, in the most public 
manner, his devotion to the principles 
of the Republican party. Stull he was 
elected for the term of four years, and 
took his seat on the first Tuesday of 
January, 1824. During this winter 
the contest for the Presidency was 
waged in New York, as well as in 
other States of the Union, with the 
utmost violence. It resulted in the 
election of Mr. John Q. Adams by the 
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House of Representatives, in February, 
1825. The individuals voted for were 
Crawford, Jackson, Adams, and Clay. 
A caucus, composed of a portion of the 
members of Congress, had been held 
at Washington, which had nominated 
Mr. Crawford as the candidate of the 
old Republican party. At one time 
Mr. Calhoun’s claims had been earn- 
estly pressed in Pennsylvania, by many 
leading politicians w ho were devoted 
to his interests, but the great mass of 
the people there had espoused the 
cause of General Jackson. 

The friends of Jackson, Clay and 
Adams had refused peremptorily to 
submit their claims to the arbitrament 
of a caucus, which caused the divi- 
sion, distraction and defeat of the 
Democracy. Mr. Wright, adhering as 
he has ever done to the principles of 
his party, advocated Mr. Crawford’s 
election. 

In order to defeat this wise, honest 
and fearless man, in New York and 
the contiguous States, a large number 
of politicians exhausted all their inge- 
nuity and skill, secretly and assid- 
uously, in exciting prejudices against 
the South. Appeals were made in 
behalf of Mr. Adams to the pride of 
the people, and it was urged that all 
the other candidates were southern 
men. By these means large numbers 
were decoyed from the Democratic 
into the Federal ranks. 

From the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, up to the period 
of which we are now speaking, the 
electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent in the State of New York had 
been chosen by the Legislature. The 
Federal party which supported Mr. 
Adams, having ascertained that the 
Republicans had elected a large ma- 
jority of their friends to the Legisla- 
ture, in order that they might have 
another chance, raised the ery that the 
electors ought to be chosen by the 
people. The followers of Mr. Clay, 
who were comparatively few, aided in 
this movement. As ae then 
stood, it was certain that Mr. Craw- 
ford would receive the undivided vote 
of the State. The conductors of the 
Federal presses joined in with this 
ery, and everywhere proclaimed that 
those members of the Assembly who 
should refuse to repeal the law which 
had been so long in force, without 
complaint from any quarter, were 


enemies to liberty, to the Constitution, 
and to the rights of the sovereign peo- 
ple! 

It was insisted by the Republicans, 
that there was much danger that the 
election of the President might be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives ; 
that there bargain, intrigue, and man- 
agement might be practised; that 
so great a State as New York should 
neither divide her vote in the electoral 
college, and thereby impair her 
strength, nor aid in any way in taking 
the election to a body where her politi- 
cal weight could not be an atom 
greater than that of Rhode Island or 
Delaware. 

But the timid in the more popular 
branch of the Legislature became 
alarmed, and gave way, so that the 
Federalists gained the ascendency 
there. A bill was passed in the lower 
House, giving the choice of Presiden- 
tial electors to the people, which was 
thrown upon the Senate for its action. 
This body contains thirty-two mem- 
bers, of which seventeen were a bare 
majority. Every member, except one, 
was a Democrat on paper, and had 
been returned as such ; and yet, when 
this bill was called up for discussion, 
only seventeen had the courage to op- 
pose it, and denounce the views and 
schemes of those who had concocted 
and passed it. They stood to their 
posts unterrified, and rejected the bill. 
Immediately, everywhere throughout 
the State, they were assailed by the 
Federal opposition, and branded as 
“usurpers and tyrants”—as the “ in- 
famous seventeen”—as the “ immor- 
tally infamous seventeen;” and so 
great was the height to which the 
popular fury was excited by the as- 
siduous arts of the agitators, that they 
were burned and hanged in effigy in 
many parts of the country. 

At the general election of November, 
1824, the Democracy was utterly de- 
feated. Upon the causes that com- 
bined to produce this effect, it is un- 
necessary here to pause. The candi- 
date of the Opposition for the Execu- 
tive chair received a majority of 
seventeen thousand votes. General 
James Tallmadge, who had belonged 
to, and been a leader in, the Republi- 
can ranks, went over to the enemy. 
He was elected Lieutenant-Governor 
by a majority of thirty-four thousand. 

A large number of the seventeen 
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remained in the Senate during the 
session of 1825. The “victors” 


quarrelled, and fell into distraction. In 
this condition of affairs, these seven- 
teen exercised a controlling power over 
the acts of the Legislature. A vacancy 
was about to occur in the Senate of the 
United States. An individual who had 
belonged to the Democratic party, but 
who had deserted and gone over to the 
Federalists, was presented to the 
Senate, a majority of whom declared 
that they would not vote for this indi- 
vidual, nor would they accept of his 
nomination. The House refused to 
designate any one else, and there was, 
precisely as has been again recently 
Witnessed, no election. At the ensuing 
general election in 1826, the Republi- 
eans again carried the State, and one 
of their friends was chosen the Senator. 

[It was at this election that Mr. 
Wright was nominated to represent 
the district in which he resided, in the 


(Congress of the United States. He 


had acquired a high reputation for 
ability and independence in the dis- 


charge of his official duty. This .was 
the first occasion on which any one of 


the seventeen had come before the 
people, since the memorable events 
already detailed had occurred. The 
contest was bitter beyond all former 


example, yet Mr. Wright beat his 
competitor by five hundred votes. In 
December, 1827, he took his ‘seat. 
This was the year before the second 
contest between Jackson and Adams. 
The Republican party in New York 
had rallied, and espoused the cause of 
the former. At the election of 1828, 
Mr. Wright was again a candidate for 
Congress, in what was called a double 
district; and notwithstanding that 
there was much foul play and trea- 
chery practised against him, he was 
successful. His certificate, however, 
was refused him, and he was com- 
pelled to contend for his seat before the 
House of Representatives, where a 
decision was made in his favor. 

Early in February, 1829, whilst Mr. 
Wright was employed in the discharge 
of his duties at Washington, he re- 
ceived from the Legislature of New 
York the appointment of Comptroller, 
whose services with regard to the 
financial affairs of that State, corre- 
spond precisely with those of the Sec- 
retary of the Tre asury with regard to 
the financial concerns of the Union. 
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This office is held for three years. Mr. 
Wright served out his first term to the 
entire satisfaction of the public, and 
was re-elected in 1832. In this year, 
William L. Marey, who was a Sena- 
tor in Congress from New York, was 
chosen Governor, aad was sworn into 
office on the first day of January, 1833. 
Mr. Wright was elected to succeed 
him, and forthwith took his seat. His 
first term expired on the third of 
March, 1837, but on the first Tuesday of 
the preceding February, he was re- 
elected for the constitutional period of 
six years.# 

Opportunity to display his eminent 
abilities was all that Mr. Wright re- 
quired to secure his rapid advancement. 


Within twelve years the “village 
justice ” had become one of the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereignty of the 


“ Empire State,” containing nearly two 
millions of people. In October, 1833, 

occurred the famous removal of the 
deposites. The Opposition, who held 
the majority in the Senate, determined 
to attack this bold measure there, and 
to pass a direct and disgraceful cen- 
sure upon the Executive. It is un- 
necessary here to advert to the exten- 
sive preparations that were made to 
render this premeditated assault fatal 
to the Administration,—the history of 
that stormy and eventful period being 
doubtless still fresh in the memory of 
most of our readers. 

It was at this period that it became 
the duty of Mr. Wright, Mr. Forsyth 
and others, to repel the charges which 
were thus preferred with a united elo- 
quence and ferocity never surpassed in 
the annals of parliamentary debate, 
against the administration which they 
supported, and to defend the course 
which had been pursued towards the 
Bank. ‘This was the first occasion on 
which Mr. Wright had enjoyed an 
opportunity to act a distinguished part 
in the deliberations of the Senate, since 
he had become a member of it. It is 
almost superfluous to say that he 
even exceeded the expectations of his 
friends. 

There is in all the movements of 
Mr. Wright an air of quietness and 
resolution, of modesty and mildness, 
which is generally found in a public 
speaker who feels an unshaken confi- 
dence in his intellectual strength and 
in the justice of his cause. When he 
rose, the Opposition became profoundly 
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attentive, because they knew that he 
possessed the entire confidence of the 
Executive, and therefore that what- 
ever revelations he might make were 
to be regarded as authentic and con- 
clusive. It was evident, in a few 
moments after he had risen, that he 
had prepared himself fully, and that 
he would be able to present the truth 
with simplicity—without hesitation or 
the least affectation. During the two 
hours that he occupied the floor, he 
invoked the aid of norhetorical figures, 
nor was there in a single sentence that 


fell from him the slightest tinge of 


passion or prejudice, or embittered fee ]- 
ing. Whilst his adversaries had 
spoken to the throng within and with- 
out the Senate, the young Senator 
spoke to :t, and throu - it tou he whole 
nation. It was curious to observe with 
what coolness, energy and effect, com- 
bined with the most unruffled courtesy, 
the orator dispelled, one after another, 
the delusions under which the Oppo- 
sition had been laboring; and when 
he at last announced that the Execu- 
tive was content to appeal from any 
sentence which they might pronounce 

had k to the people from whom he and 
they alike derived thei ir respet live 
powers, the e ffect was wholly irresisu- 
ble. It forewarned the Federal mem- 
bers, and truly too, that the tempes- 
tuous passions of the Senate chamber 
would soon be quelled by the solemn 
ju ilement of their constituents. Mr. 
Wright passed through this memora- 
ble contest as became one of his 
rare gifts. Even his opponents con- 
fessed with admiration the skill and 
ingenuity of the speaker’s logic, and 
placed him at once in the very front 
rank of the friends of the Admunistra- 
tion, side by side with the best and 
foremost; while many have been ac- 
customed to assign him the first place 
as the Administration “‘Jeader” in the 
Senate, for weight, soundness, discre- 
tion, and eloquence. 

{t will be asked if Mr. Wright is an 
orator. In the common sense of the 
term, he is not. We have never 
known him excited beyond his usual 
level of cool equanimity. Je never 
delaims, he never addresses the pas- 
sions, nor attempts tocharm the imagi- 
nation with the figures or embellish- 
ments of rhetoric. His voice is not 
melodious, though after listening to it 
for a short time it becomes not unpleas- 


ing. His enunciation is slow, but dis- 
tinct and fluent. The same accurate 
logical precision characterizes his lan- 
guage and his thoughts. He is the 
most perfectly calm, methodical and 
logical speaker that we have ever 
listened to. His opinions are habitually 
marked by moderation—by a constant 
regard to the results of actual expe- 
rience, as well as the dictates of an 
enlarged reason—by a fixed determina- 
tion to be practical, at the same time 
that he is giving scope to the broadest 
general views. In his speeches there 
is nothing of the never-ceasing labors 
and ponderous energy of Benton ; 
nothing of the abstractions, the rapid 
and grand generalization, the intellec- 
tual exuberance, the eagerness and 
fiery breath, of Calhoun; nothing of 
the silver tones, the splendid amplitica- 
tion, of Clay; nor the rapid thoughts, 
the wit and phetnant ry, of Crittenden. 
aoe elk quence of Wright bears the 

up of deep reflection, of firm coun- 
as and over every sentence which 
he utters, there breathes a profound 
kno »wled: ce of the principles which he 
maintains. He states the question to 
be examined, as well as the positions 
which he assumes, with a cle imess 
and force which gain the admiration 
of his adversaries; and when he re- 
plies, he makes his approaches like a 
skilful artillerist, who covers himself 
by a parapet or a casemate when he 
is about to demolish the fortress of th 
enemy. 

Of Mr. Wright’s senatorial carcer 
it is needless to speak. There has 
been no individual in that high legis- 
lative body of whom the sentiment 
has been more universally felt by the 
Democratic party throughout the coun- 
try, that he e uld not under any cir- 
cumstances be spared from his seat 
there. The Committee on Finance 
has been his chief post of labor, at the 
same time that he has been a frequent, 
and always a ugg Hg influential 
speaker on the floc It may safely be 

said, that no man hi is ever discharged 
all the duties of that elevated py sition 
with more indefatigable industry or 
greater ability. ; 

In his priv: ate life Wright is as 
simple and frugal, a 1 his public ca- 
pacity he is dignified ad creat. There 
is a genuine homespun plainness about 
him, which is at the same time finely 
contrasted and finely consistent with 
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the most gentlemanly courtesy and 
kindliness. A poor man, after so long 
a possession of a position which could 
at any time have commanded the most 
lucrative political patronage in the gift 
of the Government, he is as pure and 
sterling as the gold which he despises. 
Devoted to his principles, his party and 
his friends, because in them he sees 
the true highest interests of his coun- 
try, he is, as we firmly believe, the 
most perfectly free from all personal 
ambition or interestedness, of all the 
public men of the day. 

The following litde glimpse of the 
great statesman at home, was related 
by the late General Macomb, after his 
return, in 1838, from a tour of inspec- 
tion along the line of the northern 
frontier, during the troubles of that 
period: 


J had occasion to visit Canton in Oc- 
tober, and as soon as I arrived, I inquired 
for the residence of Mr. Wright. I was 
directed toa small neat cottage, whither 
I made my way; and on approaching it I 
saw aman with his coat off, wheeling a 
wheelbarrow along one of the walks of a 
very large garden which was attached to 
the house. As I came near, I discovered 
that the laborer was my friend Wright. 
He received me with great cordiality; 
said that his garden was cultivated mainly 
by his own hands, and that he was put- 
ting away his winter vegetables, and pre- 
paring to depart for Washington towards 
the last of the coming month. He further 
said, with the greatest apparent satisfac- 
tion, that he had recently purchased a 
farm, and intended to extend his agricul- 
tural He was asked how 
large the farm was that he had purchased, 
—to which he said, twenty acres !—that 
ciiher from natural inclination, or the 
eflect of early habits, he was much de- 
voted to the pure and simple pursuits and 
pleasures of the country.” 


operations. 


It will be seen from the above that 
Mr. Wright is yet in the flower of his 
age, being only in his forty-eighth 
year. We look forward toa glorious 
continuance and eventual consumma- 
tion of the high political career along 
which we have thus slightly traced 
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his strong and steady footsteps. His 
last act, indeed, it is unnecessary for 
us, after the extreme anti-tariff doc- 
trines already advocated in this Re- 
view, to say that we witnessed with 
profound regret. But we are far from 
presuming to censure, even when we 
may most decidedly differ from such a 
manas Wright. The responsibility of 
his position was of a character not 
easily to be appreciated by any person 
not actually in the midst of all its deli- 
cate difficulties. He had fully signal- 
ized his opposition to the bill of abom- 
inations which was crammed down 
the throat of Congress and the country 
by the dominant Whig majority, in 
his votes and remarks during its pro- 
gress through the Senate; the strong 
reprobation of the bill freely expressed 
by Mr. Van Buren, the object of Mr. 
Wright’s high personal and _ political 
attachment, was well known; and the 
speech with which Mr. Wright ac- 
companied his final vote on its pas- 
sage amply explained the grounds of 
reluctant necessity, to carry on the very 
government of the country, on which 
he felt compelled to the course he pur- 
sued—on his own single independent 
responsibility, without consultation 
with any friend either present or ab- 
sent. He will undoubtedly, at the 
earliest moment at which it will be 
practicable, be found one of the most 
strenuous to urge the radical reform of 
the present tariff down to the stand- 
ard to which we all consent, namely, 
a bond fide undiscriminating revenue 
tarilf, adjusted to the most economical 
scale of public expenditure. It is well, 
perhaps, that it has been allowed to 
come into existence, as its failure will 
serve to make more complete and final 
the settlement of this long vexed 
question of Protection, now, we trust, 
near athand. Yet we cannot close 
without again expressing our regret, 
that it should have been by the vote of 
one who at the same time possesses 
and deserves in so high a degree the 
confidence and attachment of the De- 
mocracy of the Union, as Sizas 
WRIGHT. 
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MR. COST JOHNSON’S 


Wuen an assault is about to be made 
upon a difficult fortification, the be- 
sieging commander usually selects, 
from the volunteers, a little band of the 
bravest to lead the way, perchance to 
die in the breach. Such parties are 
termed, in military phrase, “ forlorn 
hopes.” Peace hath these parties as 
well as war. Mr. Cost Johnson has 
undertaken to lead the forlorn hope in 
this last and worst assault upon the 
Constitution. A forlorn hope indeed, 
we opine, both he and his allies, at 
home and abroad, avowed and secret, 
will find it to be. 

Here is a notable scheme for giving 
away our vast national domain! Not 
that we are asked to give all of it 
at once. Oh, no, the modest request 
extends only to two hundred millions 
worth. But it is easy to see, that if 
two hundred mijlions are given away 
to-day, they who do it, will find 
another reason for giving away as 
much to-morrow ; and thus, in a few 
years, we shall have nothing more to 
give. 
The apparent disfavor with which 
this project of an eminent Whig is 
received by his Whig brethren should 
not deceive us. The Democratic party 
cannot, without abandoning their first 
principles, consent to any such mea- 
sure; and if it ever meet with any 
favor or success, it can come only 
from that heterogeneous party, now 
designated by the general name of 
Whigs. At present, no doubt most of 
them are against it; but we fear 
that many of their leaders are for it ; 
and from certain indications which we 
perceive, we think it quite possible 
that it may yet be taken up by the 
Whigs, as a party, and made a promi- 
nent part of their policy. It = he- 
cause we think so, that we take this 
early opportunity to call the attidition 
of the people to the subject, and to 
sound the alarm, as if there were 
danger at hand. 

What is the time chosen for this 
demonstration? The finances of the 
federal government are disordered be- 
yond anything we have ever known 
ma time of peace. Its credit has 
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been shaken. Its expenditures have 
exceeded its revenues considerably ; and 
it has succeeded in meeting ils pay- 
ments only by successive issues of 
Treasury Notes. Itisin this condition 
of its credit and its finances thata pro- 
position is brought forward to create by 
one act a larger debt than any hitherio 
known in our history! Should it, can 
it, receive any favor ? 

That it should not, we think per- 
fectly clear, for many reasons; suilice 
it here to point out three 

Its breach of the conditions on 
vhich the lands derived from the 
States were ceded to the Union. 

Its perversion of the powers of 
Congress, 

3. Its pernicious consequences to 
the purity of the government and the 
peace of the country. 

When the Union was formed it had 
no domain. The lands at the We 
this side the Mississippi, and north of 
Florida, belonged to different States; 
principally to Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
They were ceded to the Union at 
the urgent solicitation of Congress, 
and always upon certain conditions, all 
having the same general tenor. That 
in the grant of Virginia, for instance, 
was to the effect that the lands shor ld 
“be considered a common fund for the 
use and benefit of the States, accor T 
to their re spective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and 
be faithfully and bona fide disposed of 
for that purpose, and for no other use 
or purpose whatsoever.” Massachu- 
setts ceded her lands “‘to the United 
States for their benefit.” New York 
and Sx uth Carolina did the same, 
Connecticut made her grant “for the 
common use and benefit of the said 
States, Connecticut inclusive.” North 
Carolina stipulated that the lands 
should “be considered as a common 
fund, for the use and benefit of the 
United States, and be faithfully disposed 
of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever.” Georgia 
made the same condition in nearly 
the same words. Congress had re- 
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peatedly asked the States to make 
these cessions for the purpose of 
aiding the United States in sustaining 
their credit, paying their debts, and to 
promote the harmony of the Union; 
and the other States demanded them, 
because the lands were defended by 
the blood and treasure of all. 

Now considering the request of Con- 
gress and the acts of cession, it seems 
quite clear that no use ought to be 
made of the lands for the particular 
benefit of any of the States. The 
equal benefit of all is the only object 
to which this common fund can be 
appropriated, consistently with the 
fair interpretation of the grants. Is 
the present such an one? It will not 
do to say that itis for the advantage 
of all, that no State should be embar- 
rassed. According to this view, any 
particular benefit is a general benefit. 
The common use of all the States is 
the same thing as the special use of a 
few indebted States. The condition 
might as well have been left out, for 
this construction makes it useless, 

W ould anybody ever have thought 
of this plan of distributing two hun- 
dred millions of government stock, 
issued on account of the public lands, 
if some of the States had not been 
indebted? The occasion is the em- 
barrassment of a few States that want 
the money to pay their debts; the mo- 
tive is the relief of those States. Do not 
the occasion and the motive explain the 
‘“‘use and purpose” of this proposed 
appropriatio n, to be something else 


than the “ common use and benefit” of 


ALL the States @ 

THEN, IN THE SECOND PLACE, would 
itnot be a perversion, to use no harsher 
word, of the powers of Congress un- 
der the Constitution? That instru- 
ment confers on Congress “ the power 
to dispose of, and make all needful 
rules and regulations, respecting the 
territory or other property of the 
United States, and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as 
to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State.” 
Now it may be conceded, that the 
power of Congress to dispose of the 
national domain is unlimited, so much 
so, that what they might do in that 
respect could not be questioned in 
any court. But the right is another 
matter. Suppose our legislators, at 
the Capitol, were to parcel out a mil- 
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lion of acres among themselves. It 
might be, that the grants made in 
pursuance of such an act, could not be 
set aside as null in the courts of law; 
and yet the whole world would pro- 
nounce it a monstrous abuse of pow- 
er. Congress is the trustee for all 
the people of the country of this 
rich inheritance. If it despoils it or 
encumbers it, or alienates it, it is a 
faithless guardian, a dishonest trus- 
tee. ‘The legislators, whom we send 
to Washington, have no right to use 
this “common fund,” this tract of 
innumerable acres, for any purpose 
other than that for which they may 
use the money in the treasury. The 
property of the Union, in the shape 
of lands, can no more be misapplied 
to the State debts, than the pro- 
perty in the shape of money, which 
may have been received from the cus- 
toms, or collected by direct taxation. 

The parallel that has been drawn 
between this measure and that of 
Hamilton in 1790 for assuming the 
debts of the States, is fallacious. 
Without stopping to consider how 
much, even if the parallel existed, the 
argument would prove, it is enough at 
present to show that it does not exist. 

The State debts then assumed had 
been incurred chiefly in the war of the 
Revolution, either in the general de- 
fence, or the defence of the particular 
State. Hamilton himself said, of both 
the State debts and the debts of the 
United States, “the objects for which 
both descriptions of the debt were con» 
tracted are in the main the same. In- 
deed, a_great part of the particular 
debts of the States has arisen from 
assumptions by them, on account of 
the Union. And it is most equitable 
that there should be the same measure 
of retribution to all.” 

There had been accounts of long 
standing between the Union and the 
States. These had yet to be settled 
on principles of equity, requiring great 
moderation. The debtsassumed were 
charged to the States in account with 
the Federal government, and even 
then it was supposed, that upon 
crediting them with all their expendi- 
tures during the war, there would 
appear balances in favor of all of them 
against the United States. 

The State debts then existing had 
been inenrred while the States still 
possessed the amplest powers of laying 
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duties on imports. When they adopt- 
ed the Constitution, they surrendered 
to the Union these productive sources 
of revenue. There was some reason 
for their claim, that the Union having 
taken their revenues, should take also 
the debts which those revenues might 
have paid. 

IN THE THIRD pPLace, if this plan 
could be adopted, without a violation 
of faith and an abuse of power, it 


would still be unwise. A debt of 


$200,000,000 created in a moment, 
without a dollar of expenditure, and 
without making any provision for 
future exigencies! Suppose a war 
were to follow on the heels of this 
grand experiment. What would then 
be the condition of our finances ? 
W ould they be ready for a war expen- 
diture? The first effect of this mea- 
sure would be to deprive the govern- 
ment of the means of carrying on any 
operations requiring a sound credit or 
ample revenues. 

What would be its next effect? To 
encourage the State legislatures in a 
course of wasteful expenditure. The 
law, according to which extravagance 
is followed and punished by embarrass- 


ment, is one of the safeguards of 


society. Remove its restraints from 
individuals or States, and you do much 
to unsettle the moral order of the 


world. Once admit that the debts of 


the States may be paid out of the 
national domain, and the State legis- 
latures, if perchance at any time they 
fall into the hands of needy adventu- 
rers, will have an additional encou- 
ragement placed at their doors, to 
engage in all sorts of schemes and 
outlays. What is done to-day may 
be repeated to-morrow ; and if a rea- 
son be wanting, the same may be 
given on ali occasions. ; 
Allow the State debts to be paid by 
the Union, and you place the whole 
country at the mercy of three or four 
States. They may involve themselves 
in debts to any amount, and we must 
pay them; while, at the same time, 
we are utterly powerless to prevent 
them. We must answer for them, but 
we cannot control them. While we 
are in no wise responsible for their 
acts, we are made responsible for the 
consequences. Was there ever so un- 
equal an alliance before? If we must 
needs fulfil their obligations, let us, at 
least, have the means of taking part 


in their creation, and let us refrain from 
relieving them of the consequences of 
past extravagance, till we have some 
guaranty against the like extravagance 
in future. 

And its effect upon the morals of 
Congress, what is that to be? Are 
there not already temptations enough 
in the paths of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives? Shall we make them 
besides distributors of the public lands 
among the needy or unfortunate; a 
body of commissioners, to divide the 
real estate of the nation among the 
holders of State bonds? Who shall 
answer for the virtue of | Jongress, when 
the holders of $200,000,000 of State 
debts, besiege the | Japitol with their 
applic ations for payment, ready to sac- 
rifice one-quarter or one- half to obtain 
the rest? Legislators are but men, 
and if we allow them to take under 
their charge not only the finances of 
the nation, but the finances of the 
States, the temptations that will be 
thrown in their way may be too strong 
for human nature to resist. 

There is no way to keep this govern- 
ment pure, but to confine it to its few, 
appropriate duties. The Constitution 
has enumerated the purposes for which 
it was established. The list is a short 
one, and easily understood. If Congress 
is restrained from going beyond that, 
if it is allowed to take little by construc- 
tion, and made to interpret language 
in its natural sense, the Union may 
last forever, and the people live under 
it prosperous and happy. But if Con- 
gress gives way to extreme construc- 
tions of the Constitution, if it resorts 
often to doubtful powers, or uses ad- 
mitted powers for doubtful ends, the 
nation cannot last. Her legislative 
body will become corrupt, the States 
will resist it, and the government be 
broken in pieces. 

Suppose that this plan of relieving 
the indebted States were once adopted 
by majorities in the two Houses, how 
will the solvent States bear it? How 
will Massachusetts, and Virginia, and 
Connecticut, and South Carolina, bear 
the alienation of that rich inheritance, 
which they parted with only for the 
common benefit of those whose blood 
and treasure had been spent in its de- 
fence ? Will great and populous States 
remain quiet, and see their patrimony 
squandered by the faithless trustees 
into whose hands they had placed it ? 
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The scheme is fraught with injust- 
ice as well as danger. The rights of 
property lie at the foundation of civil 
society. Every man has an incontest- 
ible claim to the fruits of his own la- 
bors, and to the patrimony that has 
devolved upon him. ‘To deprive him 
of it, without his consent, is to set 
right atdefiance. Now the public lands 
are the property of all the States. To 
appropriate them to any object, except 
that common object for which they 
were given, is an outrage upon justice, 
except it be done with the consent of 
every State that has an interest in 
them. If every representative, from 
every State in the Union, save one, 
were to vote for an appropriation to 
any but a common object, to relieve a 
common want, it could not be done 
justly without the vote of that other 
State also. She has a property in the 
public lands, of which she cannot be 
deprived but by her own consent. 

3ut were it never so just, it would 
not answer the end 280 29 ‘d. The 
projectors of this new way to pay old 
debts, doubtless i — that they have 
found a remedy for all the embarrass- 
ments under aiid the people suffer. 
Is not this a mistake 2 What real and 
permanent relief would it afford them ? 
. is not the States that suffer ;—it is 

he people. The States are mere im- 
yerean alities. The pecuniary difficul- 
ties which beset us on every side, are 
the difficulties of the inhabitants. It 
is the people who are in debt, and it is 
they who constitute the State. Give 
the people ability, and the States will 
need no assistance. On the other hand, 
assist the States as much as you please, 
unless you relieve the people of their 
debts, the evil remains. Now if this 
scheme has in view the relief of the 
people from the mass of debts which 
grinds them as between the upper and 
the nether millstone, then we can only 
say, that it proposes the most inade- 
quate means to obtain an end which 
any government ever proposed. If it 
has this not in view, then are its pro- 
jectors blind leaders of the blind. 

How is the payment of the public 


debt of Illinois, for instance, to relieve 
the people from the load of private 
debts, which they, in common with 
the people of all the States, have in- 
curred? The debt is not due to citi- 
zens of the State, and little of it even 
to Americans. How few men are there, 
in this country, whose circumstances 
will be made a whit better by its 
payment. If the citizen is not to be 
relieved, if his industry is to continue 
in shackles, how, much will he gain by 
this magnificent issue of $200,000,000 
of government stock ¢ 

Lastly, if the plan of Mr. Johnson 
were as possible as it is impracticable, 
if it were as just as it is unjust, there 
would be yet a reason against it quite 
sufficient to condemn it, and that is, that 
itis wholly unnecessary. The States 
are not so much in debt but that any 
one of them can pay all that it owes. 
Severe taxation and great sacrifices 
may be necessary; but are these too 
heavy a penalty for extravagance? Is 
not the honor of the State, the plighted 
faith of the people, worth so much ? 
Every one of the indebted States has 
great resources, Look at their immense 
tracts of fertile lands, or their exhaust- 
less mines; their rail-ways, their ca- 


nals; look at the yearly products of 


their farms, their abundant harvests, 
their innumerable herds of cattle; look 
at the long trains of emigrants coming 
yearly tosettle in their borders, making 
rich everything around them, and then 
say if these States ought to shrink from 
the exertions necessary to pay the in- 
terest, and to provide a sinking fund for 
the principal, of their debts. Compare 
the taxation which they would have 
ever to lay upon themselves with that 
which the Englishman, the Frenchman 
is obliged to submit to. Cannot the 
American exert himself as much, to 
answer for his own contracts, and to 
repay money spent upon the public 
works of his own State, as either of the 
others, to repay money that has been 
wasted in wars or lavished upon 
thrones? For the honor of the Ameri- 
can name, for the sake of freedom itself, 
let us not be found to answer, No. 
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Tuts is the season of the year of all 
others when commercial and financial 
affairs are exceedingly dull. The 
usual avenues of communication with 
the interior are closed, and the mails 
become irregular as well from the 
influence of the weather as from mis- 
management. Hence, the movements 
of merchandise and produce are limited, 
and the operations of exchange proba- 
bly amount to not more than one-third 
of those in the busy seasons of the 
year. The demand for money is less, 

and were full confidence entertained 
in stocks as investments, the large 
accumulations of money now apparent 
in the leading cities, would undoubt- 
edly seek that channel of employment. 
But the downward tendency of the 
paper system for the last few years 
has developed such utter rottenness in 
everything connected with corporate 
associations, that few men are now 
bold enough to repose confidence in 
them. During the past month, defal- 
cations to an extent estimated at 
$250,000 have been discovered in the 
accounts of the Secretary of the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Co. 
This institution, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, has hitherto stood the 
highest in public favor. At the time 
of the explosion, the stock was quoted 
at 125 a 140, and is now held at 40 a 
75, without sales, so greatly has confi- 
dence been shaken. The delinquency 
of the officer of the company has, like 
all others that have taken place, 
grown out of, and is the inevitable 
result of the gambling disposition 
engendered in the public mind by the 
fluctuations incident upon the paper 

system ; but a few years since, owing 
to this cause, the whole country was 
mad with speculation. The as ts of 
the late National Bank show that no 
grade of society escaped the mania. 
How could it then be supposed that 
any individual, placed in the very 
focus of speculation with immense 
sums of money at his uncontrolled dis- 
posal, should avoid engaging in that 
which pervaded all ranks of society 4 
It isless the crime of an individual, than 
the inherent vice of a system. The 
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discovery of its effects in an institution 
which ranked highest in public esti- 
mation, seems to haye shut out the 
last ray of confidence. 

The return of the Secretary of the 
Treasury presents a gloomy picture of 
the government finances. The opera- 
tion of the prohibitive tariff bears with 
a heavy hand on commerce, on the 
government finances, and, as a conse- 
quence, upon the national credit. The 
receipts for the year 1842 are stated at 
$34,502,593; of which, was borrowed, 
$14,651,157. The expenses were 
$34,308,691; of which, was paid on 
account of debt, 89,471,744, leaving 
an actual excess of expenses over 
revenue equal to $5,179,413. This, 
for a year during four months of which 
the high tariff was in operation. From 
the last of June to the first of Sep- 
tember, there was no tariff in opera- 
tion. The duties levied at that time 
were at a rate of 25 per cent., and paid 
un ler protest. Some suits of this na- 
ture have been decided before the 
United States Court in favor of the 
government. The Pecretary states 
that the receipts will exceed the expen- 
ditures for the eighteen months ending 
June, 1844, $1,635,871. He, how- 
ever, gives no data for his estimate, and 
no redemption of Treasury Notes or 
debts is included in these estimates. 
He states the existing debt outstand- 
ing at $20,210,226. The Secretary, 
in remarking upon the falling off in 
the revenue, states that he cannot 
ascribe it to the influence of the high 
tariff as yet, beeause the duties have 
not been in operation long enough. It 
is remarkable, however, in the face 
of this assertion, and the fact that 
$18,000,000 were derived from the 
customs this year, that under the sup- 
position of the continuance of the tariff 
which he recommends, he estimates 
the customs of the next eighteen 
months at $23,500,000 only, or 
$15,600,000 per annum, including a 
new duty proposed on tea and coffee, 
being $2,500,000 less than this year. 
The imports of foreign goods have 
been $99,357,329, against $127,946,177 
the previous year, showing a decrease 
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of $28,588,848, of which, $20,000,000 
took place in the fast quarter. The 
exports of domestic goods were 
$92,559,088; aud of foreign merchan- 
dise, $11,558,88t ; total, $104,117,969. 
In this great decline in imports will be 
recognized the cause of the low price 
of foreign bills, on which the planters 
and farmers are subjected to a loss of 
4 to Sper cent., there being no adequate 
demand from importers. 

The general condition of the United 
States presents now every appearance 
of a revival of trade and of commer- 
cial prosperity. The aggregate wealth 
of the country is immense, the active 
commercial debts are very small, and 
the channels of trade are rapidly fill- 
ing with a sound constitutional me- 
dium of circulation, the result of which 
must be inevitably a rise in the prices 
of agricultural products to an extent 
which will leave a margin of profits to 
the producer, and enable him to par- 
chase and pay for the necessaries and 
some of the luxuries of life. These 
facts are now become so apparent, that 
in the leading commercial circles the 
utmost confidence is entertained and 
expressed that the next six months 
will witness an important improve- 
ment in all branches of business. 
Within the last few weeks several 
millions in specie have arrived from 
abroad in the Atlantic cities, and have 
been distributed over the country. 
This is silently but surely bringing 
about the desired result, and business 
men confidently look forward toa turn 
of tide in their favor, when they will 
reap the reward of their skill and in- 
dustry, without being subjected to the 
arbitrary capriciousness of privileged 
corporations, which, at will, may pro- 
duce in the value of property those 
fluctuations which baffle the calcula- 
tions of the wisest and most prudent. 
The welfare of the industrious, the 
skilful, and the frugal, is however by 
no means identical with that of brokers, 
bankers, and stockjobbers. Accord- 
ingly, as the specie currency of the 
country increases, and its productive 
wealth augments without bringing any 
restoration of that confidence which 
enables needy speculators and design- 
ing adventurers to posséss themselves 
of the fruits of industry in exchange 
for paper promises, the louder are 
the cries of Vanes from that class, 


and the more desperate become those 
VOL. XII.—NO, LVI. 27 


politicians who depend upon a borrow- 
mg machine to hoist them into power. 
The sense of the people on these sub- 
jects is, however, becoming daily more 
apparent, and the most sagacious of 
the Whig politicians have abandoned 
the idea of a National Bank. In Sep- 
tember, 1840, Daniel Webster, Esq. 
made a great speech in Wall street in 
favor of a National Bank. In Septem- 
ber, 1842, he made a great speech in 
Boston proclaiming the idea of a 
National Bank to be “ obsolete.” 
These are signs that the people at 
large are opposed to a Bank, not be- 
cause it is called “a Bank,” but be- 
cause it possesses the power of multi- 
plying or contracting the standard of 
value at pleastre, and of course dou- 
bling or diminishing every man’s debts 
and property as measured by labor. 
It gives to speculators the means of 
obtaining the wealth of the industrious 
for their own use and profit, by the 
payment of 6 or 7 per cent. interest, 
which is ultimetely paid by those 
whose wealth is obtained without an 
equivalent. For instance, a specula- 
tor obtains a discount of his note at 6 
per cent. in promises of the bank ; these 
he pays away for the produce of indus- 
try. By the operation, he expects to 
make a profit over and above the in- 
terest he pays to the bank, which in- 
terest with his profit enhances the cost 
of the article to the consumer, who 
exchanges the produce of his own 
labor for it. If no profit is made, the 
specaiator’s note is not paid, the bank 
fails, and the holder of the note is 
cheated. ‘Lhis operation is what the 
people oppose, and not the name of a 
bank ; but with singular confidence in 
the credulity of the people, those, who 
admit that a bank has become “ obso- 
lete,” still persevere in attempting to 
effect the same object under another 
name. Hence those numerous paper 
schemes under the names of fiscal 
agents, exchequer, &c., on which we 
have commented in former numbers. 
The banking system of the United 
States has received a shock from whicli 
it will not speedily recover. The na 
tional discredit of which itself was the 
cause, is now the main obstacle to its 
recovery. When in 1828-9, the late 
National Bank commenced that im- 
mense inflation, which carried up its 
own loans 100 per cent. in the succeed- 
ing three years, and stimulated that 
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banking mania which afterwards grew 
to such an unmanageable height, the 
seeds of the present State debts were 
planted. The redundancy of money 
excited false hopes, and led States and 
cities, as W ell as individuals and cor- 
porations, to contract immense debts. 
In all the State Legislatures, the ermis- 
saries of banks, and the agents and ac- 
complices of land speculators, were 
urging all sorts of extravagance. After 
a knot of speculators had fixed upon a 
bank, or a patch of land for an opera- 
tion, their next object was to exert an 
influence in the State Legislatures, 
stimulating them to borrow money, 
which should procure the construction 
of some canal or rail-road, to turn the 
patch into a populous city, or give new 
wings to the paper machine, to enable 
it to extend its flight, and ultimately 
to fall with greater force. The late 
National Bank, tottering under the 
weight of its old political misdeeds, 
became the focus for the negotiation of 
all these State debts. Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Mississippi and Penn- 
sylvania, were all stimulated into ex- 
travagance by the emissaries of the 
Bank, and the multiplication of their 
securities in its hands in exchange for 
its own promises, lengthened for some 
time its existence. Each and all of 
these States were defrauded and are 
now insolvent, while their dishonored 
securities to the extent of near 
$14,000,000, are pledged in London, 
for the debts of the author of the mis- 
chief. The means of paying these 
debts, which were seemingly apparent 
during the redundancy of paper 
money, vanished with the bubble. 
The debts now remain, and the dis- 
mayed politicians can discern in the 
low prices and small sales of the far- 
mer, no trace of those golden visions 
whose fruition was to crown their am- 
bition and fill their pockets. In one 
or two instances, their application to 
the people to pay taxes in the discharge 
of the debts, has been met by a 
threatened repudiation of the liability, 
and in many cases, the inability to 
pay is apparent and acknowledged. 
When the debts were contracted by 
politicians under the lash and spur of 
the speculators, no prospect of ultimate 
taxation was held out to the people. 
On the contrary, the Erie Canal of New 
York was pointed to as a proof, that 
the works would pay for themselves, 


and discharge the debts contracted for 
their construction. Had the people 
supposed that taxation would have 
been the result, no consent to the loans 
would ever have been given. In the 
case of Pennsylvania, a tax was levied 
June 11, 1840, estimated to yield 
$1,000,000; of this very litthe was 
ever realized, because, as stated in a 
subsequent message of the Governor, 
public opinion in many of the counties 
Was against the tax, and it could not 
be collected. If the loan had been 
presented to them in the same practi- 
cal way, it never would have been 
sanctioned. In creating the loans, the 
Legislatures did not take the ability to 
ay properly into consideration. They 
Goad that they would not have to 
resort to taxation. On the failure of 
those expectations they levied taxes. 
In collecting those taxes during the 
past year, it has been discovered that 
the aggregate debts are beyond the 
ability ‘of the people to pay. They 
were seduced by the ignis fatuus of 
bank credits, from the path of economy 
into the mire of extravagance, and 
they are now overwhelmed in the 
slough of insolvency, while the treach- 
erous light which lured them to ruin 
has vanished into thinair. The paper 
system in this country created for 
itself, and exerted an aristocratic 
power similar to that which is found 
in the courts of despotic governments. 
Its unseen but powerful influence ope- 
rating upon State Legislatures, caused 
the creation of large loans. Its behests 
were promptly obeyed hy pliant poli- 
ticians bewildered with dreams of in- 
ternal improvements and paper wealth. 
They mistook the schemes of specula- 
tors and the mandates of stockjobbers 
for the voice of the people, and did not 
discover their mistake until pay-day 
arrived. This is the point which in all 
old governments produced violent revo- 
lutions. The refusal of the people of 
many of the States to be taxed now, is 
similar to the first step towards the 
French Revolution. At that time the 
court was the seat of power. When 
it wanted money, it issued edicts for 
taxes which were sent to the parlia- 
ment for registration, when they be- 
came operative. When Necker retired 
in 1781, and was succeeded by the ex- 
travagant M. Calonne, that minister 
proposed two new taxes, a stamp act, 
and a land tax estimated to yield 
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£5,000,000. These acts the parliament 
refused toregister. Then began those 
difficulties which ended in the sub- 
version of one of the oldest govern- 
ments in Europe, and in a great acces- 
sion to the popular ascendancy. The 
extravagance of the court of Louis 
produced the necessity for taxes so ex- 
orbitant that they could not be paid. 
What the court of Louis was to 
France at that time, has been the bank- 
ing system to the United States in our 
day. The bankers and stockjobbers 
stimulated debts which the politicians 
contracted at their behests, in the 
name of the people, under false pre- 
tences. These debts the people are 
now unable to pay, and in some cases 
refuse to acknowledge. 
the aristocratic government, the op- 
pression was tangible, and was resisted 
and overthrown by physical means. In 
the case of the paper aristocracy the 
resistance is negative, the mere ina- 
bility to bear the burden destroying the 
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In the case of 
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so readily appear, and seems strange 
to those who consider the great appa- 
rent wealth and population of the 
States, it may be well to examine the 
matter a little, both in regard to the 
actual position of affairs here, and 
what other nations have done and 
continue to do. We will here give 
a table, compiled from official returns 
made within the year, of the debts of 
the several States, showing the direct 
debt which they have contracted, and 
their indirect debt, which consists in 
some cases in stock loaned to banks 
and companies, enabling them to 
raise money on the faith of the State 
to carry on their enterprises. Of this 
nature are the New York loans to the 
Erie Rail Road; the Alabama debt, 
which consists of State Stock issued 
to banks; the Florida, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana debts are of a similar 
nature. It also embraces the floating 
debts. The table also contains the 
annual interest payable, and the popu- 


oppressor. 


lation of each State, as follows 


As this matter of inability does not 


LIABILITIES AND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Maine, - - 
New Hampshire, 
Vermont, - 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, - 
Rhode Island, 
New York, - 
New Jersey, - 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, - 
Maryland, - 
Virginia, - 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, - 
Kentucky, - 
Tennessee, - 
Ohio, - - 
Louisiana, - 
Indiana, - 
Mississippi, - 
Illinois, - 
Alabama, - 
se. a3 

Missouri, - 
Arkansas, - 
Michigan, - 
Florida, - 
Wisconsin, - 
Iowa, - - 


District of Columb., 


{ 


| 


| 


Direct debt. 





1,734,861 
none. 
none. 
1,365,539 
none. 
none. 
19,502,049 
none. 
37,937,788 
none. 
10,000,000 
7,409,166 
none. 
760,000 
1,557,306 
3,756,500 
1,516,916 
16,163,374 
1,164,886 
12,698, 146 
none. | 
13,836,379 
|B’k. ec: pital, 
'B’k. ciren. ey 
853,846 
none. 
5,391,000 
none. 
100,000 
none. 
1,380,000) 


j 





























'127,145,756 94,520,356 | 231,642,112 

















JANUARY, 1843. 
Float'’g debts] Rate 
and loans of} Total of in- Aunual 
credit. liabilities. | terest interest. Population. 
86,854 1,811,715 5 86,743 501,793 
|\— - 284,574 
= —- — 291,948 
5,355,000 7,720,539 5 386,026 737,699 
— mee fem 309,978 
— meee,» Tot open 108,830 
5,235,700, 24,737,749,4$ a7, 1,341,620 2,428,921 
— | — [— 37 3,306 
2,000,000, 39,937,788 5 1,858,454 24,033 
— — | |— "78,085 
10,041,393 20,041,393 59-10 1,182,683 470,019 
2,872,520; 10,281,686 6 612,900, 1,239,797 
1,050,000, = 1,050,000 '6 63,000 753,419 
4,800,000! 5,560,000 6 333,600 594,398 
1,674,353) 3,231, 659/64 93,385 691,392 
40,000| 3,790,500/6 211,100, 779,828 
1,500,000} 3,016,916)5 150,945, 829,210 
3,000,000) 19,162,3745a6 | 964,302 1,519,467 
19,204,000) 20,368,886 5 | 1, 018, 1444, 352,411 
2,390,000) 15,088,146)5 | 754,407 685,866 
7,000,000 7,000,000/6 420,000 375,651 
5,000, 000) 18,836,379)6 830,182 476,183 
9,843,536) 9,843,536)6 590,611, 590,756 
5,817 000! 5,817,000|— — — 
| '853,84616 51,230 383,702 
3, 500,0 000! 3,500, 0006 210,000 97,574 
220, 000) 5, 5611, 000) 6 377,170| 212,267 
3,900 000! 3, 900, 000) 6 234,000 54,477 
—— 100, 000/6 6,000, 30,965 
sulla censinsnaen a 43,112 
ad 1,380,000|6 82,800 43,712 
| 


12,259,602 17,063,353 
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DEBTS OF CITIES. 
Av'ge 

Debt. rate. Interest. Population. 
New York, - - - - - $13,011,440 5} $748,139 312,710 
Baltimore, $4,000,000 included in St. debt, 1,318,625 5 38,885 102,313 
Boston, - - - - - ~ 1,484,267 5 74,213 93,833 
Philadelphia, - - - - - 3,118,100 5 155,905, 228,691 
Cincinnati, - - - : - 1,140,0006 |} 68,400 46,338 
Albany, - - “ - - 435,732 6 26,143 33.731 
New Orleans, - - - - 1,758,000 6 105,480, 102,193 
Charleston, - - - - . 1,059,536 6 63,571 29,261 
Mobile, - - - “ » » 513,000 6 30,780 12,672 
Troy, - - - « ~ > 361,0006 | 21,660 19,334 
Savannah, - - - - - 547,2166 | 32,832 11,214 
Buffalo, - - - ~ ~ is 64,500 5 3,225 18,290 
Rochester, - ~ ‘ > ; 98,000 6 5,980 20,191 
Vicksburg, cancelled, - - 2 50,000 6 3.000 3.104 
Providence, - - - - - 222,321'6 13,239 23,171 
Nashville, - - - - - 116,1856 | 6,970 6,929 
Detroit, - . = ~ « a 238,500 6 15,495 15,495 
Other Cities, - - - - - } 2,000,000 — — — 
Total City Debts, - ~ - - 27,536,422 — 1,422,017) 1,079,470 
State Liabilities as above, - - 231,642,111 — | 12,259,602 — 
United States Debt per Treasurer’s Report, | 20,210,2266 | 1,212,613 — 


Grand Total Stock Debt, - - - 


This table gives us a result of 
$279,383,760 of debt, bearing an an- 
nual interest of $14,491,678, payable 
by 17,063,353 people. This is equal 
to about $16 per head. This does not 
appear large, and if owed within the 
country, so that it was paid through 
the agency of the government by one 
class of citizens to another class, from 
whom it should be re-distributed in the 
operations of trade through the whole 
mass, the country as a great whole 
would suffer no diminution of wealth. 
Theresult would be only to accumulate 
wealth in the hands of the stock- 
holders, at the expense of the payers. 
This was the case with the old 
war debt of the United States, that 
was mostly owned in this country. For 
near twenty years $10,000,000 per 
annum was collected by the federal 
government, and paid out tocitizens in 
ali sections of the country without 
creating distress or difficulty. The 
present debts of the states are of 
entirely a different character; a large 
portion of the whole amount was bor- 
rowed abroad, but never really came 
here. The proceeds of the stocks 
were brought over in the shape of 
manufactured and consumable goods, 
and bank credits on this side were all 
that was ever applied to the objects 
for which the loans were created. 





$279,388,760 5 1-5,$ 14,893,832 17,063,353 


Those bank credits, issued upon the 
security of those who consumed the 
imports, have now passed from circu- 
lation, leaving the people almost with- 
outacurrency, and with small exports, 
to find $14,000,000 worth of produce 
or specie wherewith to meet the foreign 
demand for interest. 

Thedebts of the southern and south- 
western States, whose products are 
nearly all exported, and consist of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice, amount to 
$75,127,113, bearing interest $4,441,- 
410. The exports of these States 
amounted in 1841, to $68,917,151. 
The debt is not all due abroad, but 
there are sums due for subscriptions to 
company and other stocks, equal per- 
haps to the debts owned at home. 
Hence all the interest may be pre- 
sumed to be remitted. Now it needs 
but small reflection to perceive, that so 
large an amount cannot be remitted 
yearly without impoverishing the coun- 
try. The whole export of domestic 
produce in 1841 from the United States, 
was $106,000,000; of this amount, 
$15,000,000, or 14’ per cent. is to be 
paid for interest. This will be far more 
than the profits on the export. It 
amounts to 85 cents on every barrel of 
flour, and $4,25 on every bale of cot- 
ton. It is very evident that it cannot 
be paid. It may be done for a short 
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time by the help of paper credits, but 
distress and bankruptey will inevitably 
follow. According to official reports, 
$20,000,000 of the debt of Pennsyl- 
vania is owned abroad, and also about 
$22,000,000 of the late National Bank 
stock, making $44,000,000, to which 


may be added about $20,000,000 of 


other stocks. The State paid 5 per 
cent, per annum, and the banks 8 per 
cent., until their failure. These make 
an annual sum of near $4,300,000, 
which was for years remitted abroad 
by the citizens of Pennsylvania, equal 
to $2,50 per head, for which no 
equivalent whatever is received. It is 
true, that by the operation of the 
paper circulation of the United States 
Bank, the burden of the remittance 
was spread over the citizens of other 
States. For instance, if the United 


States Bank had a remittance of 


$2,000,000 to make for its own divi- 
dends and those of the States, it would 
come into the New York market and 
pay out its paper promises for bills, 
which bills would bere mitted, and the 
paper circulate a long time in other 
States. If the bank itself wanted 
money, it would sell fictitious bills in 
Wall street for bank paper, and imme- 
diately draw the funds and carry them 
to Philadelphia, as was the case in 
August, 1839, when the conspiracy to 
break the New York banks was in 
operation. 

This operation of bank paper in 
paying the interest, is that which sup- 
ports the debt of Great Britain. The 
annual interest on the debt is near 
$150,000,000, which is paid in bank 
notes. These notes are paid out by 
the recipients in the course of business 
to other citizens, by whom they are 
again paid into the Treasury in the 
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shape of taxes. Thus the Govern- 
ment actually pays nothing. It gives 
to its creditors pieces of paper which 
entitle them to demand from the pro- 
ducers in goods and produce, the 
amount of their claim upon the Gov- 
ernment. There are two hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-one persons who receive divi- 
dends to the amount of $150,000,000 
per annum, and there are twenty-six 
millions of people who pay taxes to 
the amount of $300,000,000 per an- 
num, about one half of which goes to 
stockholders, and the remainder to the 
court and government expenses. The 
capital of the Bank of England is 
£11,015,100, which is a debt due by 
the government, consequently the cir- 
culation of the bank to that extent is a 
government liability. The bank cireu- 
lation is £20,000,000, and there are 
£30,000,000 of exchequer bills in cir- 
culation. Now the only way in which 
the taxes to the government are paid, 
is by returning to it its own liabilities, 
which liabilities it reissues to its 
creditors. These obtain for them real 
wealth from the producers, who are 
obliged to give them back to the gov- 
ernment for taxes. The operation is 
therefore merely to transfer from 
twenty-six millions, the produce of 
their industry, to the extent of 
$150,000,000 per annum, to two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one other individuals, 
their fellow-ciuzens. The result is, 
that the mass are wretchedly poor, 
while the few are immensely rich. 
We may here trace the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of the few, by 
constructing a table of the progress of 
the British debt and its money value, 
as follows: 


DEBT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 











| Price. [Money Value of Bank Circulation. — 
Principal. Interest. | Le. Stock. 
1702 | 16,394,702) 1,310,942, = — ase 920,730 
1793 239,350,148} 9,208,495 | 61,8 148,397,091 11,888,910 
1816 816, 311,940) 32,472,210 | 58,13 477,512,484 27,013,620 
1825 | 781,123,222) 29,459,490 94,3 736,198,636 20,753,760 
1827 | 783,801,739} 29,388,110 | 79,8 627,041,391 21,890,610 
1837 | 761,422,570) 29,225,287 | 91,17 698,205,207 18,419,000 


It appears, then, from the table, that 
from 1793 to 1816, the currency was 
increased 150 per cent. The amount 
of exchequer bills then in circulation 


1842 £780,530,240) £31,201,000 £94,5 


£735,649,751, #£20,130,000 


was £67,000,000, making an increase 
of £60,000,000, or 600 per cent. in the 


currency, and in the debt of 300 pere’t., 
but notwithstanding the increase of 
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currency, the price of stock fell nearly 
4 per cent., showing how severe were 
the drafts upon the resources of the 
country at that time. At the close of 
the war commenced that accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of the stock- 
holders, which has advanced the 
money price of stocks 62 per cent. 
The money value of the debt now is 
£735,649,751, and the value of the 
same amount of stock in 1816 was 
£456,967,990, showing an increase of 
wealth in the hands of the two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one stockholders 
equal in money to £278,681,761. This 
is not all, however; because, owing to 
the rise in the value of the stocks, the 
government have been able to reduce 
the interest £2,355,845 by conversions. 
This represents a capital in 3 per 
cents. of £77,742,885, which, added to 
the above difference, makes a sum of 
£356,424,646, or at $4,80 the pound, 
equal to $1,710,083,630, or the value 
of the whole products of the United 
States for two years. Suppose this 
mass of wealth could now be taken 
out of Great Britain and carried 
to France, what would remain? 
Twenty-six millions of paupers. Had 
the debt been contracted abroad and 


the interest annually remitted, a sum 
equal to £780,000,000 would have been 
sent out of the country. The differ- 
ence between this sum and the in- 
creased money value of the stock, 
which is £343,585,356, constitutes 
what the stockholders have expended 
in their living, and averages about 
£45 each per annum. From these 
figures it is very evident that England 
would have been destroyed before the 
termination of the war, if her debt had 
been due abroad. As it is, she presents 
two extreme classes, the very rich, and 
the very poor, whose interests are 
entirely antagonist, and they are as 
much opposed to each other, as if they 
occupied different countries. It may 
be supposed, that the money value of 
all other property has increased in the 
same proportion as stocks, The re- 
verse, however, is the fact, as evinced 
in the official returns of exports. 
These are always expressed in two 
values, the one official, and the other 
the real, or declared value. The ofli- 
cial value was fixed in 1680, and now 
expresses only comparative quantities. 
A comparison of these with the real 
values, shows the money value of labor 
at different periods, as follows: 


EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1816 AND 1841, sHOWING THE OFFICIAL AND 
DECLARED VALUES AT EACH PERIOD. 


(a 


1816. 





Official value, ‘ = 
Declared value, = - 


If the declared value in 1841 had 
borne the same proportion to the offi- 
cial as in 1816, it would have been 
£135,608,254, whereas it is but 
£51,634,623, showing a depreciation 
in money value of 62 per cent. of all 
the products of Great Britain, while 
the money value of stocks in the same 
time increased about 62 percent. The 
stockholders have become rich by the 
double process of an increase in the 
value of their own property, and a 
decrease of the value of that which 
they purchase. The holder of govern- 
ment stock for £1,000 could, for 
instance, in 1816 procure seventy-three 
tons of pig iron for it; he may now 
get three hundred and thirteen tons for 
the same stock; his wealth has, there- 


— — — ey 


Increase 
1841, Increase er cent 


——  —  ——” 


£35,717,070 £116,903,668 '£81,186,578 227 
41,657,873 


51,634,623 9.976.750 23 

fore, actually increased 450 per cent. 
Again, the 289,751 stockholders who 
received £30,000,000 in 1816, can now 
procure for the same money more than 
double the quantity of the produce of 
labor that they could then. This is 
the natural consequence of the accu- 
mulation of property in their hands. 
The increase of their wealth does not 
increase their powers of consumption ; 
it diminishes, however, the ability of 
the payers of that wealth to consume. 
Hence, although 10,000,000 people 
have been added to the population of 
Britain, the distributive portion of 
wealth has constantly decreased. The 
people have produced more than they 
were able to consume. The surplus 
products are given to the stockholders, 
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the court, the nobles, and the place- 
men; hence the constantly decreasing 
money value of those products, and 
the increasing wretchedness of the 
people. 

This process cannot go on in the 
United States, because the wealth 
produced and applied to interest will 
be sent out of the country, and the 
whole United States will be im- 
poverished to enrich England. If 
$14,000,000 per annum is sent abroad 
for the twenty years during which the 
debts are to run, a sum equal to 


———— 





Debt-paying countries, - . . - 
Bankrupt countries, - - - - 


Total, - - - oy ain 


- — 


Notwithstanding this stupendous 
bankruptcy, the cause of which is 
apparent in the great proportion of 
debt owned in London, a cry is raised 
against the United States as if they 
alone were bankrupt. For this 
$300,000,000 due in London nothing 
has been got, and nothing ever will be 
got, because they have nothing to give. 
Those of the United States that have 
become delinquent through necessity, 
offer to give their lands, their works, 
and whatever they possess to satisfy 
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$280,000,000 will be sent abroad, 
which, added to the principal, will 
make $559,388,760 to be sent out 
of the country in the next twenty 
years. Is this practicable? There are 
twenty-one independent governments, 
exclusive of the United States, which 
have contracted debts in London; of 
these, thirteen are bankrupt, being 
those whose debts are mostly con- 
tracted abroad. 

The following will show the whole 
debts of each class, and the amount due 
in London : 





! Debt due iu 


London. Whole debt. 





- | 26,750,450 | 474,893,703 
- | 62,837,850 | 163,483,072 





- | £89,588,300 | £638,376,775 


their creditors as far as they will go. 
In the case of some of them it must 
undoubtedly be years before any pros- 
pect willappear of likelihood orability to 
domore. We will of course be under- 
stood to speak only of the existing 
state of things as matter of fact, and 
not as militating against our former 
declared conviction that every cent of 
every one of these debts ought, by 
every the highest moral sanction, to 
be paid faithfully to the uttermost. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Confessions of Saint Augustine. Bos- 
ton: E. P. Peabody. 1843. 12mo. 


pp. 285. 


We are surprised that this should be the 
first American Edition of the Confessions 
of Saint Augustine, one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest of the Fathers of the 
Church. But we need not say that we 
welcome its appearance in a neat form, 
and so cheap that it comes within the 
means, we were about to say, of even the 
poorest. If it shall find an enlarged cir- 
culation, we shall regard it as a proof that 
our people are becoming really more pro- 
found, more ready to look into things to 
the very bottom, than they have heretofore 
been. The mass of our countrymen seem 
to have been mere newspaper readers, 


and not even readers of the solid and 
really excellent essays which appear from 
time to time in even the poorest of our 
newspapers; butof the mere anecdotes, 
and short editorial paragraphs and notices. 
An article requiring close consecutive 
thinking for three seconds and two thirds 
of a second, has appeared quite too much 
for their patience. The effect of this 
impatience and haste on the part of 
readers, has been very bad on our writers. 
Our writers have become superficial, 
afraid to utter a profound thought, lest 
they should fail to be comprehended, or to 
discuss a serious subject, lest they should 
fail to arrest attention. Worse than all 
this, they have not dared to write at their 
ease, with the calm strength and majesty 
of repose. They have felt obliged to be con- 
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stantly striving to strike the bird while on 
the wing. Hence, they are always uneasy, 
always afraid the reader will escape thei. 
Hence, they write in an exaggerated and 
unnatural style, straining always after 
iminediate effect. 

This style has passed from the news- 
papers into our periodicals, into our books, 
and even into the pulpit. It is not enough 
that a man reasons clearly and earnestly 
on the great themes of God, Eternity, the 
human soul, Duty, Righteousness: he is 
a dull preacher, unless he can contrive 
some way to entertain. The truth and 
importance of his views, clearly and 
earnestly set forth, will not answer his 
turn. He must surprise; he must please; 
he must fouch a cold heart, and arrest a 
fleeting attention, and all without any 
labor on the part of his hearers. The 
circulation of such books as this of Saint 
Augustine, if people will read them, will 
soon cure this evil, and induce the com- 
munity to demand profound thought as 
well as dazzling rhetoric. 

Moreover, this is a great book. Saint 
Augustine, as a man, may almost rank 
with such men as Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, while, as a Christian bishop, we 
can hardly deny him the Divine illumina- 
tion and authority of an inspired Apostle, 
In these Confessions we see the workings 
of a great mind, a greater heart, anda 
noble and devout soul. Wesee no cant, 


no mock humility, but a man conscious of 


his own relative greatness and worth as a 
man, bowing in true humility, which is 
man’s highest glory, before his Maker, 
and confessing himself freely and without 
reserve. Here we see the spiritual facts 
and views which have given to the doc- 
trines since termed Calvinism, and which 
are now termed evangelical, their immense 
power over the human mind and con- 
science; and we may say, that he who 
has not read Saint Augustine, is alto- 
gether unable to comprehend either the 
doctrines or the history of the Church. 
We give our thanks, then, to Miss Peabody 
for sending out this edition of the Confes- 
sions, and we hope it will be an introduc- 
tion to a more intimate acquaintance by 
our public with the old Fathers of the 
Church. 

This edition of the Confessions is made 
up, in part, of an old translation, it is 
uncertain from whom, and from the 
translation recently made by Dr. Pusey. 
The old one is the richest, and has some- 
thing of an antique air of majesty and 
strength, which comports well with the 
piety and tenderness of Saint Augustine. 
We should have been glad to have had 
the volume accompanied by Dr. Pusey’s 
Notes, but that would have swelled the 
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size and price of the volume too much 
As it is we welcome it. 


The dge of Gold, and other Poems: By , 
GeorcGe Lunt, Boston: William D. 
Tieknor. 1843. 12mo. pp. 160. 


The Age of Gold of which Mr. Lunt 
sings, (for we still talk of the ing of 
poets, who perhaps may never have even 
hummed a musical note in all their natu- 
ral lives), is not that primitive period of 
universal good and happiness, of \ h ch 
a dim traditionary memory seems to haunt 
the heart of the human race. It is our 
own modern age of money-worship, the 
evils of which would be considerably miti- 
gated, if it were a little more literally an | 
age of real gold, and not of lying paper. 
He writes with a calm didactic justness of 
reasoning and sentiment, though this 
theme does not breathe any very glowing 
inspiration into his lyre. But the age is 
after all not quite so bad as Mr. Lunt 
thinks it. Matters are indeed in rather a 
confused and chaotic condition, natural to 
a transition stage in the progress of civi- 
lisation such as we are now actually 
passing through. But the east is grad- 






. . ° . ’ 
ually brightening with the coming dawn, 
however cheerless may seem the grey and 
chilly twilight of the actual moment. The 
leaven of the Spirit of Christianity in the 
dull lump of society was never working 
so strongly or so widely, as we see it now 
in all directions,—though this is no oc- 
casion to expatiate on this idea. As both 
a favorable specimen of the poem, and for 
the sake of the tribute to the sacred mem- 
ory of the individual referred to in it, we 
quote the following extract, together with 
the accompanying note to it: 

“Yet glowing hearts there are, whose generous 
aim 

Burns through the earthly dre with purer fla 

Instinct with thoughts that swell the nobler mind 

In boundless hope to compa mankind ; 

As day flings livis unshine laround, 

While night's unfolding sha enrich the ground, 

Their life in blessings to the world ts given 

Their death distils them like the dews of heaven, 

Such his, the stranger youth, on Luxor’s plains,* 

"Mid hoary relics of primeval reigns, 

When the resistl haft stood winged to fly, 

With holy trus rlanced his fading eve 

On time's triumphant trophies rdund him hurled, 

The wreck-borne spoils of a forgotten world, 

And traced with failing hands those words of light , 

Above time’s empire or o¥livion’s night! 

Man's mightiest, proudest works around him 
strown, 

Their story gone, their very name unknown, 

Not even the memory left of boastful deeds 

Earth grasping empire and world-conq'’ring creeds ; 

The wandering savage in the regal dome 


Where earth's resplendent monarchs had thelr 
homes ; 

Dving alone, ’mid all that shakes the trust, 

Man's fainting spirit builds a thing of dust; 

Yet all unshaken, saw with glazing eye 

The beam that lit his own far-western sky; 
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Heaped on his country's lap his liberal gold, 
Pierced the dim future’s veil for him unrolled ; 
Saw science fostered by his leading hand, 

And knowledge brighten round his native land, 
And o'er the murmurs of time's sounding sea 
Heard thanks from untold ages yet to be.” 


“ Nore —Mr. John Lowell, Jr., of Boston, whose 
bequest of 250,000 established the Institute in 
that city which bears hisname. The codicilto his 
willis dated at Luxor, near Thebes. He died in 
1836, aged 37. . 6 There is something 
more than commo nly sublime inthe spe ctacle of a 
young person, dying in a ‘far country, surround- 
ed only by the relics of past and forgotten institu- 
tions, Yet aiming, with a generous and hopeful 
confidence, to establish the future intellectual and 
moral cultivation of his native land.” 


Of the shorter pieces which fill out the 
volume, printed with all the chaste typo- 
graphical taste which distinguishes the 
press of its publisher, we will simply re- 
mark, that while they are of very unequal 
beauty, none are without some merit, 
though we are mistaken if we have not 
seen poems of Mr. Lunt better than any 
we observe here. Though perhaps we 
should except from the remark his happy 
retort upon Campbell’s epigram on our 
flag, which went the rounds of the news- 
papers some time since, as follows: 


“Tinited States ! your banner wears 
Two emblems; one of fame ; 

Alas! the otherthat it bears 
Reminds us of your shame! 


“The white man’s liberty in types 
etands blazoned by your stars— 

gut what's the meaning of your stripes ? 
They mean your negroes’ scars! 


In every respect, both of poetry and 
truth, Mr. Lunt has the advantage of 
this, in the following: 


TO THE ENGLISH FLAG. 


“England! whence came each glowing hue, 
That tints your flag of ‘ meteor light, — 
The streaming red, the deeper blue, 


Croseed with the ‘moonbe am's pearly white ¢ 


Che blood and bruise,—the dime and red,— 
Let Asia's groaning millions speak ; 

The white,—it tells the color fled 
From starving Erin’s pallid cheek !" 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings 
of THropore Parker, Minister of the 
Second Church, Roxbury, Mass. Bos- 
st James Munroe & Co., 1843. 

12mo. pp. 360. 


Mr. Parker, the author of these writ- 
ings, is the pastor of a Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church in Roxbury, Mass., and 
has, within a couple of years, gained con- 
siderable celebrity in his own neighbor- 
hood, by his boldness in denouncing the 
Church and his clerical brethren, and in 
putting forth views which are alleged 
to be incompatible with a belief in the 
Divine Origin and Authority of Christian- 
ity. Some opposition, which, considering 
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his position as a pastor of a religious 
congregation, his denunciations, and his 
speculations, could hardly fail to be ex. 
cited in a Christian community, has been 
construed by his friends into persecution, 
and made, therefore, the occasion of mag- 
nifying him considerably beyond his natu- 
ral dimensions. He is, in fact, no marvel; 
but a young man of very studious habits, 
of tolerable capacity, and very respectable 
attainments. He is not a man of very pro- 
found or original thought; but he is quite 
original, and often surprising as a rhetori- 
cian. He has run over a great variety of 
books, has his memory loaded with apt 
illustrations, quaint forms of expression, 
striking and sometimes exquisitely beauti- 
ful imagery, which he brings together in a 
manner new, peculiar, and surprising, 
rendering him very effective as a lecturer 
or preacher, though sometimes wearisome 
asawriter. Asa writer he wants sever- 
ity. He is quite too gorgeous, too bril- 
liant, too much on the stretch to say some- 
thing that shall dazzle. He ransacks all 
creation for flowers to be wreathed into 
garlands, which he may hang in fantastic 
festoons around the topics of his discourse. 
We are fatigued, and often throw down 
his Essay or Discourse before we have 
half read it. 

We would not charge Mr. Parker with 
a want of earnestness, but we confess we 
find it difficult to reconcile such a man- 
ner of writing with the seriousness of the 
preacher, much less of the Reformer. 
What has the Reformer to do with these 
meretricious ornaments? When the real 
man of God comes to regenerate the 
world, when the true prophet speaks out 
from the depths of a heart full of love and 
compassion, will he not speak in tones as 
remarkable for their simplicity as their 
power? Will he not direct the attention 
to the thought itself, fix it on the very 
Numen, and not suffer it to pause on the 
decorations of the shrine ? All ornament, 
it strikes us, is in bad taste, if it arrest 
attention as ornament, or excite a single 
remark on itself. The beauty of the 
piece should be integrally one with its 
truth and foree. That is an unfinished 
piece, the workmanship of an apprentice, 
not the master, in which the truth, the 
force and the beauty, céexist as distinct 
elements. That only is a finished piece 
in which the three are absolutely one. 
When Mr. Parker learns this, when expe- 
rience has chastened his fancy and cor- 
rected his taste, and the vicissitudes of 
life have sobered his feelings, deepened 
the earnestness of his heart, and touched 
it with a more genuine pathos, he will de- 
servedly hold a respectable rank among 
the scholars and authors of his country. 
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The Essays which make up the volume 
before us have all, witha single excep- 
tion, been before published, and most of 
them in The Dial, a Quarterly Journal, 
published in Boston, and at present edited 
by R. W. Emerson, who may be said to be 
at the head of our New England Trans- 
cendentalists, and who deserves to rank 
among the very first of our American 
poets. They are chiefly theological, and 
therefore chiefly interesling to those en- 
gaged in theological studies. Of the pecu- 
liar theological views they set forth, this 
is not the place to speak. Te may 
permitted, however, to say, that they 
strike us as more remarkable for the dog- 
matism with which they are urged, and 
the costume in which they are dressed 
out, than for their depth or novelty. As 
a theologian, we are unable to discover 
any originality in Mr. Parker. He pro- 


poses no new problems, and offers no new 








solutions, and aids us in obtaining no new 
solutions, of any old ones. He may have 
said something not generally known to 








the mass of readers, but nothing that we 
should consider new to his professional 
brethren ; i, in point of fact, he leaves 
the wl! tright where he found it. 


He may be considered as standing, in the 
character and tendency of his views, on 
the extreme left of the movement repre- 
sented in Germany by Strauss in his 
“ Leben Jesu.” 

But what reputation Mr. Parker has 
in his own neighborhood, he has ol 
not by his German Neology, 
tenths of his admirers would reject with 
horror were they to see it, but by hi 
earnest appeals for free thought in the 
investi 
high, uncompromising morality, and for a 
sanctuary, so to speak, whose service 










ation of theological subjects, for a 


shall not be mere empty forms, but 
consist in the practice of the moral vir- 
tues. In making these appeals, he touches 
a chord which vibrates through many 
hearts; in them he is powerful, effective; 
for here he is in harmony with the spirit 
of his times, and with the true interests of 
religion and morality. But in making 
these appeals, he is only echoing the 





words which others in his own vicinity 
were uttering long before he began his 
career; nay, he is only uttering what all 
earnest minds, in every age of the 
Church, have uttered with what force 
and clearness were in them. No matter. 
Here he is great, for here he is true, and 
engaged in a work from which he need 
not shrink because he has had predeces- 


scrs. 


Life in Mexico, being a residence of two 
years in that Country. By Mme C—— 
De La B—, Boston: Charles C. 
Little, and James Brown. 1843. 2 vols. 
12mo. 








There is but one thing about these ’ 
volumes that we find to censure, and that 
is th ae fus 1] of the distingt ished lady to 
whom we are indebted for them, to place 
her name in full on the title-page. The 
volumes are worthy of her high rank and 
chat t nad are n I honorable to her 
1 ! rank, and her rank is none too 
hi for her to acknowledge herself an 
authoress. There is no rank, yal or 
noble, but may derive new lustre fi 
success in literary pursuits. We holt 
dignity « f Letters above all eart 
ties, saving always the digenii { 
Christian morals, which 
scarcely an exception, for 
woman without t is « f 
first. The pure in art shall see Ge 
and it is only by purity of heart and no- 
bility of aim and purpose, that one can 
arrive to high rank in the cultivation of 
Letters. But enough of this 

These olume re beautilully pr ed, 
admirably written, full of wit, s 
1ess, good fer 1 solid inf 
on a topic of interest, with which 
the great 1 of us |} ‘ { r 
acquaintance, and concerning wl ‘ 


have the most vague and errone 











notions. They de ve a more ex f 
notice than we can no\ ive them. 
must and will be 1 , and so far 
they will tend t ( pate man of ol 
el Ors conce ¢ Vie . 
whom we e intl ! | 
\ der? a | ‘ { ( er 
ico is full of romance, { 
e of ti s { t 
, hlic 

more sympathy th: we have ever ex- 
tended to them. b had we 
republican habits from our child! 
our Revolution introduced very  litth j 
alteration in our internal and den 
life. We were nearly as republican | 
we threw off our allegiance to the I 
Crown as we are now. Not so. the 
Mexicans. They had been il 
under a royal rovernment., and ¢ é red 
by a sort of vice-kings, with regal auth 
and splendor. They had to change all > 
their habits, their internal modes of think- 
ing and feeling, as well as their external 


relations. What wonder, then, that they 
should not have at once settled down into 
a government as fixed and as stable as 
ours? We believe the Mexican Revolu- 
tionis worthy of profounder study, and of 
altogether more respect than it has as yet 
received from our countrymen. We ar: 
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glad to find, therefore, that we are to have 
one of these days, a history of Mexico, 
from a pen every way competent to do it 


justice. And who but the historian of 


Ferdinand and Isabella should write the 
History of Mexico and Spanish America ? 
In the mean time we commend these two 
admirable volumes to the public, as the 
best work which has as yet, so far as our 
knowledge extends, appeared amongst us 
on the life and character of our southern 


neighbors. 


Lie of Jean Paul Frederic Richter. Com- 
viled from various sources, Together 
with his Autobiography. Translated 
from the German. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1842. 2 vols. 16mo. 


We are somewhat late in noticing these 
two beautiful and intensely interesting 
volumes, made up by a most excellent 
and accomplished lady from the German, 
eoncerning the Life and Character of Jean 
Paul, the peculiar, the undescribable, but 
great, noble, full-hearted German, over- 
th the fullness of life, and 
unsurpassed by any author of any age or 
nation in his power to quicken the heart 
and soul of his readers; but though late, 
we are far from regarding them with indif- 
ference, or from withholding our thanks 
to the author for her very valuable present. 
There is no German writer who is more 
worthy of our study and admiration, and 
none whose works would exert a more 
wholesome influence on our countrymen. 
Right glad are we that these volumes 
have appeared to give those of our readers 
unacquainted with the German, an intro- 
duction to one with whom they cannot 
commune without pleasure and profit, 
and from whose communion they will go 
away greater and better men. We are 
clad, also, to learn, that a friend, well 
known as a successful translator from 
Goethe and Schiller, has now nearly ready 
for the press his great work, the Titan, 
which we hope some of our enterprising 
houses will scon give to the American 


public. 


Handy Andy, a Tale of Irish Life. By 
Samuet Lover, Esq., author of “ Rory 
O’Moore,”’ “The Gridiron,” “ Barry 
O’Reirdon,” &c., &c. With twenty-two 
illustrations on steel by the Author. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phi- 
ladelphia: George S. Appleton. 


After the vast accumulation of jokes 
and jests which have been garnered up in 
ur literature against that merry and 


( 


warm-hearted fellow, Pat, it might have 
been reasonably supposed that fun had 
at length fairly exhausted its resources at 
his expense. The completion of this 
serial, however, has given us a goodly 
octavo volume, the three or four hundred 
pages of which are abundantly racy with 
bulls, blunders, and ludicrous adventures 
of every description, as if Mr. Samuel 
Lover had just broached a fresh topic of 
amusement. To be sure, a few of the 
stories and jests strike us somewhat fa- 
mniliarly, yet they are either so admirably 
told, or appositely introduced, as to be, if 
not quite new, yet quite asgood. Under- 
standing the art of story-telling too well 
to lose himself in lengthy and labored 
descriptions or attenuated wit, Mr. 
Lover manages, by a few striking points, 
to lay at once his whole idea before the 
reader. His pen, too, in the present 
production, has had a fit auxiliary in his 
pencil. The illustrations are remarkably 
spirited, and would not be unworthy of 
the artist world-famous under the sobri- 
quet of Phiz. 

Handy Andy, possessing all the mirth 
and true-heartedness of his nation, is 
nevertheless so ignorant and unfortunate 
a fellow, that if, under any circumstances, 
there is the smallest loop-hole or crevice 
by which it is possible to escape from 
doing right, he is sure to be thrust through 
it somehow or other. Suddenly trans- 
planted from a shanty to a squire’s man- 
sion, he of course acquits himself most 
laughably there in a long catalogue of 
mistakes, and thenceforth is made to run 
the gauntlet wherever he goes. Though 
there is the usual number of deaths, mar- 
riages, disastrous chances, and _hair- 
breadth ’scapes, the book contains, after 
all, not much of a plot. It is a sueces- 
sion of stories strung together by one or 
two connecting links, and has a com- 
mencement and end only because these 
could not be very well avoided. Thus, 
after Handy Andy stumbles and tumbles 
through a twelvemonth of mishaps, he is 
suddenly, for want of a better termina- 
tion, converted from a poverty-stricken 
servant, who has just iced his master’s 
champaign by pouring it out into the tub 
of ice, into a wealthy lord, and other 
almost equally marvellous things are 
accomplished during the course of the 
vork. 

Fiction in this shape, however amusing 
it may be, will only be read to be forgot- 
ten. Its readers can be obliged to their 
author for little more than a few hoffrs’ 
entertainment. Mr. Lover’s writings, 
like those of nearly all the periodical 
school which Dickens’ example has called 
up to the portrayal of popular manners, 
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although they may be very agreeably pe- 
rused, contain few evidences of any such 
deep philanthropy or warm generosity as 
characterize that dear and delightful writ- 
er—(we can tell Mr. Dickens that these 
epithets are now worth having from our 
side of the water). We can at any rate 
say this for Handy Andy, that right merry 
and funny as he is, there are none who 
will not be pleased with his acquaintance, 
and sorry for that elevation of him to the 
peerage which was to be the signal for its 
termination. 


Siz Nights with the Washingtonians: a 
series of Temperance Tales. By T. S. 
ArRTuHouR, author of “ Insubordination,”’ 
** The Temperance Pledge,” “ Tired of 
Housekeeping,” &c., &c. Philadel- 
phia: Godey and M’Michael, Publish- 
ers’ Hall, 101 Chestnut-street. 1843. 
8vo. pp. 192. 

Temperance Tales.~ By the same. In 
two volumes, 12mo. Same Publishers. 
1843. 


Ii is needless to invoke God’s blessing 
on the movement of the “ Washingto- 
nians.” Its presence in their midst has 
been already made sufflicientiy manifest. 
These tales are, in many passages, of 
striking force in illustration of the moral 
they are written to teach, and we can 
safely recommend them for the sake of 
their own merit, tothe same wide circula- 
tion which we most heartily wish them 
for the sake of their spirit and object. 


Fables of La Fontaine. Translated from 
the French, by Ertzur Wuicurt, Jr. 2 
vols. l6mo. Third Edition. Boston: 
published by Tappan & Dennet, 114 
Washington-street. 1842. 

This cheap and neat form in which Mr. 
Wright has here reproduced his admirable 
translation of the great French fabulist, 
is chiefly designed for the benefit of 
schools and families, as a reading book 
equally amusing and instructive. The 
expensive elegance of the octavo edition 
—of the merits of which we speak only 
from report—placing it beyond reach for 
this purpose, for which the original is 
almost universally used wherever its 
language is spoken, the translator has 
rendered a public service, which, we 
trust, will not fail of its well-deserved re- 
ward, by the issue of the presentone. The 
felicity of the translation does justice to 
the unanimous praise with which the 
former was everywhere greeted ; render- 
ing, with peculiar spirit and vigor, all of 
La Fontaine that could be translated. 
Every school and every family into 
which it is introduced will be the better, 
as well as the pleasanter for it. 


The Sleepwaker. .A Tale from the German 
of Heinrich Z. Zschikke. Boston : James 
Munroe & Co. 1842. 

Our readers need no other inducement 
to look over this little volume, than to be 
told that it is by the author of “ The Fool 
of the Nineteenth Century,” which has 
ap peared in our pages. 


MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN, 


The revolutionizing new system”of cheap 
periodical issues of works of all kinds, 
seems to have checked, for the present, 
all enterprise with the publishers as to 
the production of new books. We hear 
the Harpers are about re-issuing the 
volumes of their “ Family Library” 

[ at one-half the original price, and it 
will be seen that the other publishers 
are adopting their plan with other works 
of the day. Five additional volumes 
of the “Natural History of New 
York,” have just been completed for 
publication; ten volumes will finish 
the series of this great and important 
work, a copy of which is, we un- 
derstand, about to be forwarded to 
the British Museum. 


Our readers will be happy to learn that 
the work of Rev. Justin Perkins, on 
Persia, is just published by Allen, Mor- 
rill & Wardwell, Boston. It presents 
important facts respecting the establish- 
ment of the American Mission among 
the Nestorians. 

Dr. Thomson’s “ Conspectusof the Phar- 
macopeias,’”’ comprising the alterations 
and additions of the last London work 
together with the French and Ameri- 
can remedies, &c. Edited by an Ameri- 
can Physician. This invaluable man- 
ual for the student and practitioner, 
will be ready for delivery in a few days. 
J. & H. G. Langley are the publishers. 

Dr. Sweetzer, author of a well-known 
work on * Consumption,” has a new 
work in progress of printing, on 
“ Diet,” which will comprise much 
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valuable and curious information on a 

topic which has heretofore received 

but a very inadequate share of the at- 

tention of the learned. It is to be is- 

sued by the Langleys. The same pub- 

’ lishers have also just completed a new 

edition of that admirable text-book, 

which has been introduced into most of 

the Medical Institutions of our country, 

as it has long been in those of Great 

Britain.—This volume is one of ac- 

knowledged merit, and indeed, “ The 

Dublin Dissector” is admitted to be 
without a rival in works of its class. 

The popular work of Mr. Norman, en- 

titled “Rambles in Yucatan,” has 

passed through another edition, and 


) seems still to vie successfully with 
the work of his competitor, who 
2 previously invoked the public attention 


on this interesting subject. 

Lester’s new volumes, “ The Condition 
and Fate of England,” have followed 
their well-known predecessors, pub- 
lished under the title of “ ‘The Glory 
and Shame of England,” with great 
success. Besides one large edition, the 
greater part of another has been al- 
ready taken up. 

D. Appleton & Co, have just published 

i ‘Handy Andy,” by Samuel Lover— 
? the complete work illustrated with 
twenty-two humorous plates. Also,a 
, cheap edition with two plates. They 
of have just ready the first number of 
Lover’s new work, “ L.S. D., (Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence,) or Account of 
Irish Heirs,” furnished to the public 
monthly, with illustrations. “ Dr Ure’s 
Dictionary of Art, Manufactures, and 
Mines:” this valuable wérk is now 
being re-issued in five one-dollar month- 
ly parts of 300 pages each. Parts 1 and 
2, are ready. ‘ Masterman Ready,” 
vol, 3. and last of this popular work for 
the young, is justout. Also Part 1 of 
*Cooley’s American in Egypt,’ to be 
completed in six semi-monthly parts. 
‘The same publishers have also in press, 
* Parochial Sermons,” by John Henry 
Newman, B. D. The six volumes of the 
London edition to be in two 8vo. vol- 
umes. * The Complete Poetical Works 
of John Milton,” uniform with their 
edition of Cowper and Burns. Also, 
> “The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott,” uniform with Milton, &c. The 
Book of the Navy,’ by Professor Frost, 
in four monthly parts. A new and 
cheap edition of “ The Pictorial Life of 

Napoleon,” 500 plates. 

In preparation, and will be published 
speedily, by Tappan & Dennet, Boston, 

a history of the Hawajan or Sandwich 
Islands, embracing their ancient man- 





ners, customs, poetry, &c., their early 
traditions, with a particular account of 
their re-discovery by Cooke, life of 
Tomehamer the Great, and their civil 
and political history, with rise and 
progress of Christianity and civilisa- 
tion unto the present year. By James 
J. Jarvis, member of the Oriental So- 
ciety, &c., late a resident in that group. 
This work is brought out in splendid 
style of typography, &c., in one vol. 
octavo, steel plates of scenery, por- 
traits, map, and numerous wood illus- 
trations of the best description. 

Harper & Brothers announce the follow- 
ing for early publication : Hoboken, a 
romance, by Theo, 8. Fay. Conquest 
and Self-Conquest, or, Which makes the 
Hero, 18mo. Adam Brown, the mer- 
chant, by Horace Smith. The Last of 
the Barons, by Sir E. L. Bulwer. The 
Mayflower, or Sketches of Scenes and 
Characters among the descendants 
of the Pilgrims, by H. B. Stowe. 
Italy and the Italian Islands, by Spauld- 
ing—forming three vols. of Family 
Library. Polynesia, or an historical 
account of the principal islands in the 
South Seas, including New Zealand, by 
Dr. Russell. Now out, The School and 
the Schoolmaster, a manual for the use 
of teachers, &c., of common schools. Dr. 
Anthon’s new Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. Rev. D. W. 
Clarke’s Elements of Algebra. Rev. 
S. Olin’s Travels in Egypt, Arabia, 
&c , in 2 vols., plates. 


ENGLISH, 


The following are said (o be just ready for 
publication :—“ The Pope and the Ac- 
tor,’ a new novel by Miss Burdon, the 
author of “Seymour of Sudley.” An- 
other from the pen of Miss Pickering, 
entitled “* Sir Michael Paulet.”? Also, 
a book of travels by A. J. Strutt, “A 
Pedestrian Tour through Calabria and 
Sicily.” 

A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” 
under the editorial superintendence of 
the able editor of the * Pictorial Bible,” 
is now preparing for publication. Mr. 
Kitto will enjoy the co-operation of 
many distinguished scholars and di- 
vines, whose names will be affixed to 
their respective contributions. The de- 
sign is to produce a work which, within 
reasonable limits, and at a moderate 
price, shall present not only a digest of 
all the information which is contained 
in the voluminous works of this de- 
scription, but also the results of modern 
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researches in Biblical? Literature and 
Science. The work is intended to form 
one thick volume, Svo. Besides nume- 
rous engravings on wood, it will be illus- 
trated by maps and engravings on steel. 

We observe a new work from the pen of 
the esteemed author of * The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” to be entitled 
** Montgomery’s Sacred Gift: A Series 
of Meditations upon Scripture Sub- 
jects; ” and to be illustrated by engrav- 
ings, after paintings by the great mas- 
ters, is to appear immediately. 

Charlotte Elizabeth’s fecund pen is about 
to consign to the world still another of 
its prolific offsprings, “* Judas’ Lion.” 

Now ready in a handsome quarto vol- 
ume, with one hundred and four 
colored plates, “The Beauty of the 
Heavens: a Pictorial Display of the As- 
tronomical Phenomena of the Universe, 
with a Familiar Lecture on Astrono- 
my.” By C. F. Blunt. By its aid 
alone a competent knowledge of as- 
tronomy may be gained in the family 
circle in a few evenings, besides afford- 
ing matter of amusement. 

Nearly ready, in small Svo., “The Life 
and Times of St. Bernard,” translated 
from the German of Dr. Augustus 
Neander, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Berlin. By Matilda 
Wrench. 

Murray announces the following for im- 
mediate publication :-— 

“Queen Victoria in Scotland: An His- 
torical Account of her Majesty’s recent 
Visit to Edinburgh and the Highlands.” 
ito. with numerous Illustrations. 

“The Bible in Spain.” By George Bor- 
row, Esq., author of the * Gypsies in 
Spain.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW YORK HIST 


We reserve our last page for a brief 
notice of the proceedings of this time- 
honored and excellent institution, the 
regular monthly meeting of which oc- 
curred on the 3d ult., when the annual 
election of officers was then held, and 
resulted in the following choice : 

ALBERT GatiATIN, L.L.D., Presi- 
dent; THos. De Wirt, D.D., and Wm. 





B. Lawrence, Vice Presidents; Frepe- 


“ The Russian Campaign of 1812.” By 
Von Clausewitz. ‘Translated from the 
German. 8vo. 

‘** Travels in the Interior of New Zealand 
in 1839, 1840, and 1841, by Routes 
never before Explored.” By Ernest 
Dietfenbach, Naturalist to the New 
Zealand Company. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
plates. 

“ ‘The Diary of a Prisoner in Affghanis- 
tan, written during his Confinement.”’ 

“ The Jewess, a Tale.” By the author of 
“Letters from the Baltic,” with a 
Portrait. 

“History of Josiah.” By the author of 
“Gideon, the Man of Mighty Valor.” 

* Practical Farming, for Ladies: or, 
Plain Instructions for Rearing and Fat- 
tening all sorts of Domestic Fowls, Pi- 
geons, Rabbits, &c.” 

‘Narrative of the Campaigns in Scinde 
and Afighanistan, in a Series of Let- 
ters from the late Colonel Dennie, 
c. BY’ 

“ Floral Fancies, and Morals from Flow- 
ers,” with Seventy Illustrations by the 
Author. Nearly ready. 

Popular Conchology ;?’ or, the Shell 
Cabinet Arranged, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Modern System of Concho- 
logy, with a Sketch of the Natural His- 
tory of the Animals, an Account of the 
Formation of the Shells, and a complete 
Descriptive List of the Families and 
Genera. By Agnes Catlow.  Illus- 
trated with 312 woodcuts. 

The third part of the “ Foreign Library” 
is to comprise “ Celebrated Crimes,” 
by Dumas. Illustrated by Gilbert. 

«“ Cottage Traditions ;” a Peasant’s Tale 
of Ancestry. By Jefireys Taylor, Au- 
thor cf * ‘The Young Islande a 


RIC SAL, sot TETY. 


ric Dr Peyster, Corresponding Secre - 
tary; JoHN Jay, Recording .Secretary ; 
Grorce Gress, Librarian; Cyrus Ma- 
son, D.D., Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen have been 
recently elected honorary members of the 
Society : r 

Sir John Herschell, England; Sir Wil- 
liam R. Hamilton, Ireland; Sir James E. 
Alexander, H.B.M.A., 14th Regiment; 
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M. Jomard, and M. Henri Ternaux- 
Compans, Paris; B. M. Norman, Esy., 
New Orleans. 

And the following resident members, 
Viz. : 

Rev. B. C. C. Parker, Samuel Forry, 
M.D., Messrs. Jas. K. Paulding, Marshall 
S. Bidwell, John L. O’Sullivan, George 
Curtis, Denning Duer, Frederic Saunders, 
Matthew Morgan, Henry Remsen, John 
Keese, Thomas 8S. Sommers. 

On motion of the Secretary, the Soci- 
ety took up certain resolutions which had 
been offered by George Folsom, Esq., last 
April, to the effect, that it was the 
opinion of said Society, (from which origi- 
nated the suggestion), that the important 
objects of the mission of Mr. Broadhead 
will be incomplete, unless he is further 
aided by an appropriation of funds by the 
State for the prosecution of his researches 
in Holland, England, and France, respect- 
ing the Records of the English govern- 
ment, &c. 

Mr. Jay read,in support of the resolu- 
tions, a highly interesting letter from Mr. 
Broadhead, dated Paris, 12th July, 1842, 
in which that gentleman states, that he 
has concluded his investigation in the 
Archives of the Netherlands, and that 
upwards of four thousand pages of his- 
torical documents relating to the early 
days of New York—many of them of rare 
interest—have been transcribed and ar- 
ranged in volumes according to chronolo- 
gical order. Having terminated the busi- 
ness of the agency in Holland, Mr. 
Broadhead proceeded to London in the 
prosecution of his duties, directions having 
been given by Lord Aberdeen to the 
keeper of Her Majesty’s State papers, to 
allow Mr. Broadhead access to the papers 


in his custody relating to the Province of 


New York. The permission thus granted 
being at once improved, an investiga- 
tion forthwith commenced of the records 


of the proceedings of the Committee of 


Council, and of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, which are very full and volu- 
minous, and include the records of the 
proprietary Governments which were 
transferred to their custody. These 
records consist principally of two general 
series, denominated Entries and Papers. 
The first comprise the commissions and 
instructions to the Governors,  dis- 
patches and letters to them and their 
answers, and various other important 
papers copied into books for preservation. 
The Papers consist of the original docu- 
ments received from America by the Pro- 
prietaries, the Committee and the Board. 
In addition to these, there is a large series 
of volumes containing the correspondence 
of the Secretaries of State with the Colo- 


nial and Provincial Governors, and a 
large mass of original papers received 
from America. Upwards of two hundred 
large folio volumes have been submitted 
to Mr. Broadhead’s inspection, and seve- 
ral months have been occupied in the 
careful and laborious examination of their 
contents. The documents relating to 
New York commence with the period of 
the surrender by the Dutch in 1664, and 
extend down to the year 1783, forming a 
most invaluable mine of historical wealth, 
and comprising the fullest details of our 
Provincial affairs, during the whole period 
of our subjection to the crown of Great 
Britain. A large number of documents 
had been selected and allowed, and con- 
siderable advance had been made in their 
transcription. A list of the papers so 
selected from 1664 to 1763 had been 
already transmitted to the Governor, and 
they would probably occupy 20,000 folio 
pages. The remaining papers relat- 
ing to New York to the year 1783, would 
embrace about 10,000 pages more. 

The Rev. Dr. Barren, well known for 
his philanthropie efforts on the continent 
of Europe, delivered an address relative 
to the various courts he had visited in the 
prosecution of his labors, and the Society 
adjourned. Coffee and sandwiches were 
served as usual in an adjoining room, and 
the remainder of the evening was passed 
in conversation. 

The following interesting paper was 
real by Mr. Folsom, at a late meeting 
of this Society, which tends to show that 
the series of MS. Volumes of Proceed- 
ings of the British Parliament about the 
period of the Protectorate, in possession 
of said Society, hitherto supposed to have 
been original documents, are proved to 
be but copies made cotemporaneously 
with the events described. 

“MS. Parliamentary Journals.—It is 
well known that our Library contains 
several MS. volumes of Parliamentary 
Journals of England, concerning which 
there has been much speculation. The 
current opinion has been, that they are 
the original records brought to this coun- 
try by the fugitive regicides, as they em- 
brace the period of the Commonwealth. 
This opinion still exists to some extent, 
and it is time that it should be corrected, 
if without foundation, or confirmed if 
true. 

“ There are, in all, sixteen volumes. The 
first of the series commenced on the first 
day of the year, as then reckoned, viz. : 
25th March, 1650. The 15th volume 
ends with the year 1661. The 16th vol- 
ume begins in 1676-7, and ends 1678. 

“ There are other manuscript volumes of 
different years, in the possession of indi- 
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viduals in this country. Hon. John 
Rutherfurd, of New Jersey, possesses 
several.* They are written in the Court 
hand of the period to which they relate. 
The forms of the letters, the abbrevi- 
ations, &c., are of the same period. 

‘The water marks of the paper, belong 
to the same period. A particular exami- 
nation of their marks as well as of the vol- 
umes generally, was made about ten years 
ago by the late Mr. Jas. Bowdoin, of Bos- 
ton, who published the results ina volume 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society’s 
Collections. Mr. Bowdoin was fully sa- 
tisfied that the MSS. were at least copies 
made at the period of their date, if not 
original. An English gentleman, C. W. 
Stokes, Esq., examined them at the same 
time, and made extracts witha view to a 
comparison with the journals in England, 
‘if, says Mr. Bowdoin, ‘ contrary to 
the belief of several gentlemen, the jour- 
nalsof this period were found to exist in 
that country.’ 

* This gentleman on his return home, 
pursues the inquiry and writes to Mr. 
Bowdoin as follows : 

« © T have got access to the originals for 
the period between 1650 and 1658. The en- 
tire series is unbroken, * * * unless my me- 
mory deceives me, the handwriting and 
water marks are the same as those in 
the books we examined together in New 
York, so that there is no doubt that the 
copies (for I am convinced they are only 
copies) were made at about the same 
time when the originals were written. I 
have made the most minute inquiries on 
the subject, and I have learned in the 
course of them that many scores of copies 
of Journals of the House are to be found 
in Libraries in England, it having been 
formerly the practice, before minutes of 
the proceedings of the House were print- 
ed, for members to send their servants, 
some every day, to take copies. Those 
in New York then will, we may suppose, 
have been the copies made by one of the 
regicides who took refuge in America.’ 

“Tt would thus seem that the question 
of the true character of these MS. volumes 
was settled quite satisfactorily, ten years 
ago, by the examination of Mr. Bowdoin 
and his intelligent correspondent. But 
the evidence appears not to have carried 
general conviction, for the belief still ex- 
ists to some extent, that they are the ori- 
ginals. We now have it in our power to 
add another piece of testimeny which 
must be regarded as entirely conclusive, 


Mr. Rutherfurd has eleven vols., viz. : 
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and which divests the volumes of much 
of the value and importance as well as 
the mystery that has hitherto attached to 
them. 

* A resolution passed the House of Com- 
mons, on the 3lst May, 1742, in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Resolved, that all the 
Books of the Proceedings, or the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, now in the 
custody of the Clerk of the said House, 
and commencing with the book called 
Seymour, which begins with the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth, be printed.’ 

“This resolution was carried into effect, 
and I have before me one of the series of 
printed volumes, which corresponds, so 
far as Ihave been able to compare them, 
with the MS. vol. of the same date in our 
Library. That they were printed from 
the originals in the possession of Parlia- 
ment at that period (1742) there is no rea- 
son to doubt; and those originals, as ap- 
pears by the statementof Mr. Bowdoin’s 
correspondent, still exist. 

** Mr. Bowdoin assigns as one reason for 
the particular examination he instituted 
into this subject, the fact, that-“no copy 
of any of the Journals was to be found on 
this side of the Atlantic, and detached 
fragments only, scattered here and there, 
in rare books, can here be gotat.’? This 
was written in 1829, and as that gentle- 
man, whose loss to society cannot be too 
much regretted, possessed the means of 
informing himself on every subject he 
undertook to investigate, the statement 
was then unquestionably correct. But 
since that time complete sets ofthe print- 
ed Journals of Parliament have been im- 
ported into this country; three are in 
Washington, and one in the Department of 
State at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
another set has just been received here, 
to which the volume now before me be- 
longs. 

“ Our MS. volumes, although stripped of 
much of the importance hitherto attached 
to them, must still be regarded as curiosi- 
ties, from the circumstance that they 
were unquestionably written at the date 
ofthe events they record, and nearly a 
century before any printed copies were 
made ; and also from the fact, that they 
may have been brought out by the fugi 
tive regicides, who sought an asylum in 
this country after the Restoration. The 
binding of the volumes is of the same pe- 
riod, and their whole contents bespeak 
their great antiquity.” 


3 vols. A. D. 1647, commencing April 13th. 
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(This gentleman is now deceased.) 
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